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Art. I. Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky 
Mountains, performed in the Years 1819, 1820. By Order of 
the Hon. J. C. Calhoun, Secretary of War, under the Command 
of Major S. H. Long, of the U. S. Top. Engineers. Compiled 
from the Notes of Major Long, Mr. T. Say, and other Gentle- 
men of the Party, by Edwin James, Botanist and Geologist 
to the Expedition. 3 Vols. 8vo. About 350 Pages in each. 
1J.16s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1823. 


I" is pleasing to remark that, while the spirit of exploration. 

pervades every portion of the civilized world, the progress 
of the physical sciences has enabled men to multiply and 
facilitate the modes both of conveyance and of investigation. 
Perhaps, indeed, the period is not very distant when natural- 
ists and philosophers shall have penetrated into the most 
remote regions of our planet, and communicated their ob- 
servations and discoveries to an intelligent and grateful gener- 
ation. The liberal and humane scale, on which our recent 
expeditions to the polar seas have been conducted, is worthy 
of the first maritime power in the world; and whatever the 
ultimate results may be, they will form a proud theme of 
record in the annals of our country. In the mean time, how- 
ever, let us not overlook the somewhat humbler efforts either 
of nations or individuals, which have been directed to more 
practicable surveys and more attainable objects; for they, too, 
may eminently contribute to increase and diffuse useful know- 
lege; aswell as to bring within the pale of intercourse and amity 
whole tribes and nations, between whom long intervals of ter- 
ritory, or ignorance and prejudice, seemed to have placed 
insuperable barriers. In this secondary class of undertakings, 
we may rank that of which the narrative is now before us, 
and which originated in the most legitimate views of ay he 
its avowed objects being to explore the Mississippi and the 
Missouri, with their navigable tributary streams ; to note the 
condition and character of the inhabitants, civilized or unre- 
claimed, of the countries traversed by these waters; to record 
the native productions within reach of the travellers; to col- 
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lect specimens of them; and to ascertain the most essential 
points relative to geology, topography, and geography. The 
commander was, in the first instance, accompanied by Major 
Biddle, Lieutenant Graham, Cadet Swift, Mr. Jessup, geolo- 
gist, Dr. Baldwin, botanist, Mr. Say, zoologist, Mr. Peale, 
assistant naturalist, Mr. Seymour, painter, &c. and the requi- 
site inferior attendants. 

A detention of a few weeks at Pittsburgh, in the spring of 
1819, enabled the gentlemen to make several excursions in 
different directions across the Alleghany mountains; a range 
which holds the second place among those of the new conti- 
nent, and extends uninterruptedly along the Atlantic coast, 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the great alluvial formation 
of the Mississippi. Its north-western slope moderately inclines 
towards the bed of the Ohio and the St. Lawrence, which run 
nearly in opposite directions along its base. In the Alle- 
ghany river, the observers found several of those little animals 
which have been described as a species of Proteus, but which 
appeared to them more properly to belong to the genus 
Triton ; and which Mr.S. has accordingly denominated 7. 
lateralis, 

A steam-boat, called the Western Engineer, having been 
completed and equipped, the party proceeded on their voyage 
on the 5th of May, when ‘ the dense forests of the Ohio 
bottoms were unfolding their luxuriant foliage, and the scat- 
tered plantations assuming the cheering aspect of summer.’ 
In an excursion on shore, near the village of Charleston in 
Virginia, the botanists reaped an abundant store of speci- 
mens; among which are mentioned the delicate Sison bulbo- 
sum, Sedum ternatum, Cercis Canadensis, Cornus florida, &c. 
The scenery on the banks of the Ohio, for two or three hun- 
dred miles below Pittsburgh, is described as strikingly beau- 
tiful, although deficient in grandeur and variety; the hills 
usually approaching, in rounded and graceful forms, near to 
the brink of the river, and clothed with almost unbroken 
verdure, — but occasionally disclosing, near their summits, pre- 
cipitous masses of gray sand-stone and compact lime-stone, 
which are the prevailing rocks. 


‘ These hilly lands are found capable of yielding, by ordmary 
methods of culture, about fifty bushels of maize per acre. They 
were originally covered with dense and uninterrupted forests, in 
which the beech-trees were those of most frequent occurrence. 
These forests are now disappearing before the industry of man; 
and the rapid increase of population and wealth, which a few 
years have produced, speaks loudly in favour of the healthfulness. 
of the climate, and of the internal resources of the country. The 
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difficulty of establishing an indisputable title to lands has been a 
cause operating hitherto to retard the progress of settlement, in 
some of the most fertile parts of the country of the Ohio; and the 
inconveniences resulting from this source still continue to Be felt.’ 


On the 9th, the exponen passed Maysville, a small town 
of Kentucky, situated in uplands of extreme fertility, and in 
an ae ae of cultivation. At Cincinnati, the largest 
town on the Ohio, they remained for some days. The com- 
pact lime-stone, which appears there in the bed of the river, 
belongs to a formation of great extent, occupying a large part 
of the country from the shores of Lake Erie to the southern 
boundaries of the state of ‘Tennessee; though occasionally 
interrupted, or overlaid, by fields of sand-stone. It abounds 
in casts or impressions of marine animals, and has afforded to 
the Museum of the College of Cincinnati an orthoceratite, 
which measures nearly three feet in length. In this neighbour- 
hood, the occidental plane-tree attains a diameter of between 
ten and sixteen feet. 

At Louisville, on the 19th, a pilot was procured to conduct 
the vessel over the rapids, a descent of about twenty-two Yeet 
within a space of less than two miles, and which it is in con- 
templation to avoid by a canal. ‘Twenty-two miles farther 
down is Flint Island, so called from the numerous fragments 
of flints, or broken arrow-points, which are found on turning 
up the soil, and which indicate the former residence of a 
tribe of Indians. Some of the company, having gone on 
shore at Shawaneetown to hunt, killed a turkey aaa several 
small birds, and observed numerous flocks of Psittacus Caro- 
liniensis, the pileated wood-pecker, the minute tern, semi-pal- 
mated sand-piper, &c. ‘They also found a specimen of Testudo 

geographica, of Lesueur, or the Lake Erie tortoise, which 
occurs frequently in the pools and stagnant waters along the 
Ohio. Here are extensive salt manufactories, the brine 
springs occurring in connection with the horizontal lime-stone 
and sand-stone. Between the Cumberland and the Tennes- 
see, the two largest tributaries of the Ohio, are some low 
hills ; the sand-stone of which is oneeen overlaid with a 
conglomerate of white, yellow, and variously colored quartz 
pebbles, united by a cement highly tinged with oxyd of iron. 

May 30. the expedition reached the mouth of the Ohio; a 
river which flows one thousand and thirty-three miles, § through 
a country surpassed in fertility of soil by*none in the United 
States ;? and a part of which combines extensive depositions 
of coal-strata with its other advantages. About its junction 
with the Mississippi, the lands are low and alluvial, covered 
with dense forests and nettles, and infested with ee 
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The tardy progress of the steam-boat against the heavy cur- 
rent of the Mississippi, and stoppages for procuring fuel, 
adjusting the engine, &c. afforded frequent opportunities of 
landing, and walking on the banks. In the course of these 
strolls, various interesting plants were noted; particularly the 
Orchis spectabilis, which is so common in the mountainous 
parts of New England, and the Cymbidium hyemale, with two 
radical leaves. — Near Cape a la Bruche, a ledge of calcareous 
rock stretches across the river, and marks the commencement 
of the hilly country on the Mississippi. About this place, the 
navigation is often rendered troublesome and precarious at 
low water by rocks which traverse the channel, and by sand 
bars and sunken trunks of trees. From some of these and 
other causes, the progress of the “ Western Engineer” was 
occasionally interrupted, but without the vessel sustaining 
any serious injury. 

Near the mouth of the Merameg, the naturalists encoun- 
tered some interesting specimens, and among others the Mus 
Floridanus, which seems to subsist entirely on vegetable food ; 
while the botanists gathered Rudbeckia hirta, and purpurea, a 
small white flowering species of Houstonia, and Phlox, a new 
species of Potentilla, &c. &c. —'The impression of human 
feet on some of the lime-stone rocks is sensibly explained on 
the supposition that the superficial mud, at no remote period, 
was in a plastic state, and subsequently indurated. — In the 
same neighbourhood are numerous vestiges of an Indian 


population that has disappeared. 


* On the 12th June, Mr. Say and Mr. Peale, accompanied by one 
man, descended the Mississippi, in a small boat to the mouth of 
the Merameg, and ascended the latter river about fifteen miles, to 
a place where great numbers of graves have been explored, and 
have been represented to contain the bones of a diminutive race of 
men. Most of these graves are found near the bank of the Me- 
rameg. ‘They do not rise above the general surface, but their 
presence is ascertained by the vertical stones which enclose them, 
and project a little at either end of the grave. When the included 
earth and the numerous horizontal flat stones are removed, we 
find the sides neatly constructed of long flat stones, vertically im- 
planted and adapted to each other, edge to edge, so as to form a 
continuous wall. The graves are usually three or four feet, 
though sometimes six feet in length. The bones they contained 
appeared to have been deposited after having been separated from 
the flesh, and from each other, according to the custom of some 
tribes of Indians at the present day. 

‘ In the first grave opened by Mr. Say were found the frag- 
ments of an earthen pot, and the bones of an infantine skull; the 
second contained what appeared to be the remains of a middle 
aged man, of the ordinary stature, laid at full length; the —_ 
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much confused and broken. An inhabitant residing here informed 
them, that many similar graves had been found along the summits 
of most of the neighbouring hills. In one of these he had found 
two pieces of earthenware, one having nearly the form of a porter- 
bottle; the other with a wide mouth; but this grave contained no 
bones. After spending a night at this place, they crossed the 
river to the town of Lilliput, (one of the projected towns here 
has received. this name,) the place so often mentioned as the lo- 
cality of the graves of a pigmy race. Appearances here are in 
general similar to those already described. One head that had 
been dug up was that of an old person, in whom the teeth had 
been lost, and the alveolz obliterated, leaving the sharp edge of 
the jaw-bone. From this the neighbouring settlers had inferred 
the existence of a race of men without teeth, having their jaws 
like those of the turtle. Having satisfied themselves that all the 
bones found here were those of men of the common size, Mr. Say 
and Mr. Peale “ sold their skiff, shouldered their guns, bones, 
spade, &c. and bent their weary steps towards St. Louis, (distant 
sixteen miles,) where they arrived at eleven o'clock P. M., having 
had ample time, by the way, to indulge sundry reflections on that 
quality of the mind, either imbibed in the nursery or generated 
by evil communications, which incites to the love of the marvel- 
lous, and, by hyperbole, casts the veil of falsehood over the 
charming features of simple nature.” 

‘ These graves evidently contain the relics of a more modern 
people than those who erected the mounds. 

‘ On the summit of one of the large hillocks, near St. Louis, 
(No. 27. described in Note [10],) are several of these graves: we 
opened five of them, but in one only were we fortunate in finding 
any thing interesting, and all that this contained was a solitary 
tooth of a species of rat, together with the vertebra and ribs of a 
serpent of moderate size, and in good preservation ; but whether 
the animal had been buried by the natives, or had perished there, 
after having found admittance through some hole, we could not 
determine. If they were buried by the Indians, they are probably 
the bones of a species of crotalus, as it is known that many In- 
dians of the present day have a sort of veneration for animals of 
that genus. The circumstance of the discovery of these bones 
renders it somewhat probable, that rattlesnakes were formerly 
worshipped by the natives of America, and their remains, like 
those of the Ibis of Egypt, religiously entombed after death.’ 


The circumstance of a Cassis cornutus, or large conch-shell, 
having been found in one of these tumuli near Cincinnati, is 
adduced as an argument in support of the opinion that the 
first inhabitants of America were derived from Asia. — A 
great many large mounds, without inscriptions, were observed 
in the prairies of the Illinois, opposite to St. Louis. 

On the 22d of June, the party entered the Missouri, which 
was still swollen by the spring floods, and so charged with mud 


and sand as to be absolutely opaque, and of an argillaceous 
Z 3 hue. 
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hue. At so great a distance from the sea-coast, they 
were not a little surprized to observe a flock of black- headed 
terns; and the fact is indeed remarkable, if the journalist 
alludes to our common species, or Sterna hirundo, Lin., which 
is, we believe, in Hudson’s Bay called the Black-headed : 
but, if the bird in question be the Nigra, it frequents fresh in 
preference to salt water. At Bellefontain, Dr. Baldwin found 
a plant which he considered as forming a new genus, nearly 
allied to Astragalus; also Rosa mutabilis, Podalyria alba, 
Anemone Virginiana, Polygala incarnata, &c. : — but this ex- 
cellent botanist, and most r estimable man, did not long sur- 
vive, having fallen a sacrifice to a pulmonic affection under 
which his strength had been gradually sinking. ‘This event 
is feelingly deplored in the narrative. 

At St. Charles, the expedition was joined by Major O’Fallon, 
agent for Indian affairs in the Missouri, and his interpreter, 
Mr. John Dougherty, who had travelled by land from St. Louis. 
Arrangements were at the same time made for Messrs. Say, 
Jessup, Peale, and Seymour, to travel up the river, on land, 
within easy reach of the steam-boat, whenever its protection 
or accommodation might be deemed necessary. ‘Their pro- 
gress to Louter Island, where they rejoined their companions, 
was marked by sickness, privations, and fatigue: but the na- 
vigation had also proved both tedious and troublesome. 

A large species of Lampyris, different from the common 
fire-fly, was frequent on the lower part of the Missouri; emit- 
ting from three to seven or eight corruscations, in rapid succes- 
sion, and then ceasing, but shortly renewing its brilliancy.—In 
the bottoms, the black walnut and the cotton trees attain to 
such ample dimensions, that two hundred fence-rails, eleven 
feet in length, and from four to six inches in thickness, have 
been procured from one of the former; and thirty thousand 
shingles from one of the latter.— The milk-sickness of the 
Missouri, as it has been called, appears to have been errone- 
ously attributed to some deleterious vegetable substance eaten 
by the cows, and to be rather a nervous or typhoid fever, in- 
duced by putrid exhalations; possibly aggravated by the in- 
cautious use of a milk-diet.— The river of the Osage, so 
called from the Indian tribes inhabiting its banks, and ‘which - 
enters the Missouri at one hundred and thirty-three miles 
above the confluence of the latter with the Mississippi, scarcely 
yields in magnitude to the Cumberland, or the Tennessee; 
traversing, in ‘its rapid course, broad and 4 uitful bottom lands, 
characterized by heavy forests of sycamore and cotton trees, — 
Franklin, the seat of justice for Howard county, has in- 
creased rapidly, being situated in a rich productive soil, and 
in 
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in the vicinity of saline springs: Here compact lime-stone 
is apparently the predominant rock: but strata of satid- 
stone and beds of coal occur at a little distance from the 
river. With the increase of population, most of the deer, 
large animals, and turkies, which formerly abounded, have 
disappeared. 

Charaton, another very recent settlement, near the mouth 
of the river of the same name, promises to be the depdt of 
merchandise for a great extent of territory that contains inéx- 
haustible stores of coal. ‘ The Western Engineer bein 
the first steam-boat that had ever ascended the Missour? 
above Charaton, great numbers of the settlers were attracted 
to the banks of the river, on both sides, to witness our pro- 
gress. So numerous were the obstacles to be encountered, 
that many were of opinion our progress would soon be ar- 
rested. It sometimes happened, that, mistaking the channel, 
we ran our boat aground in shoal places, and in some instances 
it was necessary to fall back, in order to extricate oursélves 
from these difficulties. In this way much time was consumed.’ 
Farther up, the navigation proved still more arduous, owi 
to the rapidity of the currents, and the many sand-bars and 
snags: but the explorers arrived, without experiencing any 
material discomfiture, at Fort Osage, which stands on an 
elevation, and commands a fine view of the river. It was 
established by Governor Lewis, in 1808, and is computed to 
be 142 miles above Charaton. — Between this station and the 
mouth of the Konzas river, a distance of about 52 miles, the 
progress of the vessel was considerably retarded by rapids. 
The Konzas, in various respects, resembles the Missouri : 
but its current is more moderate, and its waters, except in 
times of flood, are less turbid. At Isle au Vache, [aur 
Vaches,| the party was reinforced by a boat of fifteen men, 
under Lieutenant Field, as an additional protection against 
the Indians, to whose attacks they were now exposed. In 
consequence of a rencontre with an armed band of Pawnees, 
Mr. Say and his attendants, who had made a considerable 
excursion on land, were compelled to return to their friends: 
but they had met with an hospitable reception from the Indians: 
of the Konzas village, some of whose manners and customs 
are well delineated. 

Above the Platte, the scenery becomes more abrupt and, 
interesting, the bluffs on each side being more elevated arid 
naked, like groupes of granitic mountains seen at a distance ; 
the forests within the valleys being of very limited extent, 
and interspersed with meadows, profusely covered with marsh 
plants. 

Z 4 Sept. 
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Sept. 19. The expedition reached the place that was des- 
tined for their winter-station, situated at half a mile from Fort 
Lisa, and five miles below Council Bluffs; abounding in 
wood and stone, and sheltered by calcareous hills from the 
north-west winds. It was now named Engineer Cantonment. 
The cabins for winter-quarters were completed early in Octo- 
ber; and Major Long, having made arrangements for his 
return to Washington, issued orders for the guidance of his 
officers and men during his absence. 

Among the animals remarked by the naturalists in this 
neighbourhood, were Sorex parvus and brevicaudatus, Vesper- 
tilio pruinosus and arquatus, Canis latrans and nubilus, Sylvia 
bifasciata, Pelidna pectoralis and cinclus, and Coluber flavi- 
ventris, parietalis, and proximus. ‘The Canis latrans, or 
Prairie wolf, roams over the plains in considerable num- 
bers, and, during the night, will venture very near the en- 
campment of travellers. 


‘ Their bark is much more distinctly like that of the domestic 
dog, than of any other animal; in fact, the first two or three notes 
could not be distinguished from the bark of a small terrier, but 
these notes are succeeded by a lengthened scream. 

‘ The wonderful intelligence of this animal is well worthy of 
note, and a few anecdotes respecting it may not be amiss. Mr. 
Peale constructed and tried various kinds of traps to take them, 
one of which was of the description called “a live trap,” a shal- 
low box reversed, and supported at one end, by the well known 
kind of trap sticks, usually called the ‘“ figure four,” which 
elevated the front of the trap upwards of three feet above its slab 
flooring ; the trap was about six feet long, and nearly the same in 
breadth, and was plentifully baited with offal. Notwithstanding 
this arrangement, a wolf actually burrowed under the flooring, 
and pulled down the bait through the crevices of the floor; tracks 
of different sizes were observed about the trap. This procedure 
would seem to be the result of a faculty beyond mere instinct. 

‘ This trap proving useless, another was constructed in a dif- 
ferent part of the country, formed like a large cage, but with a 
small entrance on the top, through which the animals might enter, 
but not return; this was equally unsuccessful; the wolves at- 
tempted in vain to get at the bait, as they would not enter by 
the route prepared for them. 

‘ A large double ‘ steel trap” was next tried; this was pro- 
fusely baited, and the whole, with the exception of the bait, was 
carefully concealed beneath the fallen leaves. This was also un- 
successful. Tracks of the anticipated victims were next day ob- 
served to be impressed in numbers on the earth near the spot, but 
still the trap, with its seductive charge, remained untouched. 
The bait was then removed from the trap, and suspended over it 
from the branch of a tree ; several pieces of meat were also sus- 
pended in a similar manner, from trees in the vicinity; the follow- 
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ing morning the bait over the trap alone remained. Supposing that 
their exquisite sense of smell warned them of the position of the 
trap, it was removed, and again covered with leaves, and the baits 
being disposed as before, the leaves to a considerable distance 
around were burned, and the trap remained perfectly concealed 
by ashes ; still the bait over the trap was avoided. Once only this 
trap was sprung, and had fastened for a short time upon the foot 
of a species, which was shot the following day at no great dis- 
tance; it proved to be a species distinct from the prairie wolf, and 
we have described it under the name of C. nubilus. 

‘In no respect disheartened by these futile attempts many 
times repeated, and varied in every obvious manner, another 
scheme was executed, which eventuated in complete success. 
This was the log trap, in which one log is elevated above another 
at one end, by means of an upright stick, which rests upon a round- 
ed horizontal trigger-stick, on the inferior log.’ 


Mr. James has furnished us with copious statements relative 
to the condition, character, and usages of various Indian 
tribes and nations who dwell near the Missouri and its tribu- 
tary waters; and he reports, in an animated manner, the 
meetings of some of their chiefs and war-parties with Major 
O’Fallon. Of all the objects which were exhibited to the 


-Omawhaws, quicksilver seemed to excite the most surprize. 


‘ They weighed the vessel in which it was contained, in their 
hands, dipped their fingers into it, and were surprized at the 
resistance which it offered to the immersion, and what ap- 
peared most singular was, that they should be withdrawn 
without any appearance of moisture upon them; that they 
might not be deceived they repeated the experiment again 
and again. A couple of iron nails were then thrown upon 
the mercury, and as these did not sink to the bottom, they 
pressed them down with their fingers; but finding that the 
nails constantly arose to the surface, the Big Elk returned the 
vessel to me, saying with a smile of pleasure strongly im- 
pressed on his strongly marked countenance, that the fluid 
was the Omawhaw’s Wahconda,’ or Deity. 

In stature, the Missouri Indian is rather above than below 
the ordinary European standard, and his form is well pro- 
portioned. His forehead retires much backwards, and the 
occiput has a flattened appearance: but the facial angle, 
which Blumenbach, reckoning from the cranium of a Carib, 
states at 73, is presumed from Dr. Haslan’s mensurations to 
average 78, or 80. The nose is generally prominent, and 
the lips are more tumid than those of the white American, 
though far less so than those of the Negro. The color of 
the skin, which has been assimilated to that of smoaked bacon, 


is obviously independent of climate; those parts of the body, 
which 
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which have been uniformly skreened from the sun and the 
weather, being of the same tinge with the face. The peculiar 
odour of these Indians, which is not unpleasant, proceeds 
less from the cutaneous transpiration than from the plants and 
bison-grease with which they are accustomed to rub them- 
selves. ‘The females have a more squat figure than the males, 
and a much broader face. They converse more frequently 


and in a much louder tone than the men; for the latter seem 


to talk in whispers; and yet, so acute is their sense of hear- 
ing, they understand one another at a considerable distance. 
Their sense of smell is exquisite, and is often offended by 
the odour of the white men. Their memory, we should add, 
is extremely retentive: but it is remarkable that they are very 
deficient in mechanical skill and contrivance. In the language 
of signs they are systematic and expert, of which various 
examples are exhibited in the Appendix: but we could have 
desired some more pointed information relative to the kindred 
dialects of different tribes; which appear to have originated 
from a common source, and to abound in words of many 
syllables, which (if we mistake not) are so constructed as to 
be capable of expressing different states and modifications of 
the same object. With regard to religion, these Indians 
believe in the Wahconda, or the Master of Life: but they are, 
at the same time, addicted to dark and absurd superstition ; 
especially to a firm persuasion in the powers of charms, or, 
to use their own expression, of medicine. They are passion- 
ately fond of intoxicating liquors, and of gambling; and in 
war they place the glory of heroism in striking a dead body, 
and taking the scalps of their enemies. A man is not limited 
in the number of his wives: but the latter, on whom devolve 
the most active and drudging occupations of the family, are 
not invariably faithful to their lord and master. Among the 
staple articles of their precarious subsistence, may be reckoned 
the flesh of the bison, game of various descriptions, maize, 
pumkins, &c. 


‘ A singular description of food is made use of by some tribes 


of the Snake Indians, consisting chiefly, and sometimes wholly of 


a species of ant, (formica, Lin.) which is very abundant in the region 
in which they roam. The squaws go in the cool of the morn- 
ing to the hillocks of these active insects, knowing that then they 
are assembled together in the greatest numbers. Uncovering the 
little mounds to a certain depth, the squaws scoop them up in their 
hands, and put them into a bag prepared for the purpose. When 
a sufficient number are obtained, they repair to the water, and 
cleanse the mass from all the dirt and small pieces of wood col- 
lected with them. The ants are then placed upon a flat stone, 
and by the pressure of a rolling-pin, are crushed together — a 
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dense mass, and rolled out like pastry. Of this substance a soup 
is prepared, which is relished by the Indians, but is not at all te the 
taste of white men. Whether or not this species of ant is ana- 
logous to the vachacos, which Humboldt speaks of, as furnishing 
food to the Indians of the Rio Negro and the Guainia, we have no 
opportunity of ascertaining. 

‘ We could not learn that any one of the nations of the Mis- 
souri Indians are accused, even by their enemies, of eating human 
flesh from choice, or for the gratification of a horrible luxury : 
starvation alone can induce them to eat of it.’ 


In their commercial transactions with the Whites, these 
tribes are not always punctilious or honorable: but it should 
not be dissembled, that the rapacity of their employers has 
taught them too many lessons of cunning and extortion. 
The chiefs are seldom sufficiently powerful to restrain the 
young warriors from the perpetration of excesses, which fre- 
quently involve conterminous nations in war; and it is ‘only 
by the display of promptness, energy, and decision, that the 
agents of the United States can expect to awe them into those 
habits of peace and amity which they profess to respect and 
cherish. 

In the eleventh and twelfth chapters, we are presented with 
a spirited and interesting picture of the domestic manners and: 
usages of the Omawhaws. Numbers of the females are be- 
trothed in infancy; and the individual who marries the eldest 
daughter espouses all the sisters as they come of age. Family 
dissensions often occur, on account of new matrimonial en- 
gagements. Many husbands either connive at the infidelit 
of their partners, or are satisfied with some slight punish- 
ment: but others brand, or mutilate, and then repudiate 
them. The curse entailed on womanhood falls lightly on the 
Omawhaw sqzvaw. 


‘ If, ona march, a pregnant woman feels the pains of partur- 
ition, she retires to the bushes, throws the burden from her back, 
and, without any aid, brings her infant into the world. After 
washing in water, if at hand, or in melted snow, both herself and 
the infant, she immediately replaces the burden upon her back, 
weighing, perhaps, between sixty and an hundred pounds, secures 
her child upon the top of it, protected from the cold. by. an en- 
velop of bison robe, and then hurries on to overtake her com- 
panions. 

‘ It is only at the delivery of the first child that any difficulty, is 
ever anticipated ; and, on this occasion, as there are no professed 
midwives, the young wife calls in some friendly matron to assist in 
case of need. The aid which these temporary midwives afford 
seems to be limited to the practice of tying a belt firmly about 
the waist of the patient, and shaking her, generally in a vertical 
direction, with considerable violence. In order to facilitate “| 
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birth, a vegetable decoction is sometimes administered ; and the 
rattle of the rattle-snake is also given with, it is said, considerable 
effect. The singular appendages of this animal are bruised by 
pounding, or comminuted by friction between the hands, mixed 
with warm water ; and about the quantity of two segments con- 
stitutes a dose. 

‘ The art of turning does not appear to be known, neither is 
blood-letting practised in their obstetrics. We heard of no case 
of a retention of the placenta after parturition, nor of the affection 
of longing, or of nausea of the stomach during pregnancy. 

* On the delivery of her first child, the young mother, who ap- 
pears to be but little enfeebled by the process, arises almost im- 
mediately, and attends to the ordinary house-work ; but she does 
not, in general, undergo any laborious occupation, such as cutting 
and carrying wood, until the lapse of two or three days. The 
second child is brought forth without difficulty, and the parent, after 
bathing, ties it to a board, after their usual manner, then proceeds 
with her daily work, as if nothing extraordinary had occurred. 

‘ Mammary abscess is very rare; a squaw of the Sioux nation 
died with this complaint. 

‘ Sterility, although it does occur, is not frequent, and seems to 
be mostly attributable to the husband, as is evinced by subsequent 
marriages of the squaws. 

‘ The usual number of children may be stated at from four to 
six in a family, but in some families are ten or twelve. Of these 
the mother has often two at the breast simultaneously, of which 
one may be three years of age. At this age, however, and some- 
times rather earlier, the child is weaned by the aid of ridicule, in 
which the parents are assisted by visitors. 

‘ The catalogue of the diseases of both children and adults, 
probably bears a similar proportion to that of the white people, 
and is far less extensive and appalling.’ 


The girls are kept in a state of domestic thraldom; while 
the boys, almost from infancy, are habituated to climb hills, 
to fast, to shoot with the bow, and to practise the arts of 
warfare. ‘ It is a great singularity in the manners of the 
Omawhaws, that neither the father-in-law nor mother-in-law 
will hold any direct conversation with their son-in-law ; nor 
will he, on any occasion, or under any consideration, converse 
immediately with them, although no ill-will exists between 
them; they will not, on any account, mention each other’s 
name in company, nor look in each other’s faces; any con- 
versation that passes between them is conducted through the 
medium of some other person.’ 

In proportion as individuals of either sex become help- 
less through old age, they cease to be respected, and are fre- 
quently allowed to die with the apparent unconcern of the 
rest of the family. ‘The diseases and morbid affections, to 
which these people are subject, are much less numerous than 
those 
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those which mingle in the lot of civilized life; and even bald- 
ness seems to be unknown among them. Although they 
travel for days and weeks together, without any covering for 
the head, and over shadeless plains, exposed to the ardor of 
the solar rays, they are never attacked by the coup de soleil, 
as the white residents often are, notwithstanding all their 
precautions, Their range of medical practice is chiefly limited 
to superstitious observances, or to a few inert applications : 
but in some cases they have recourse to a rude mode of bleed- 
ing, and to burning the pith of a plant on the skin, in order 
to produce a blister. Intoxication is frequent among them, 
but confirmed insanity is said to be unknown. Even the 
squaws occasionally indulge in the free use of whiskey; and 
children are initiated by their parents in the delights of in- 
ebriety. 

Though the Omawhaws believe in a future state, their 
notions on this subject are very vague and confused. ‘The 
existence of hell and the devil forms no part of their creed: 
but to the Giver of Life they ascribe omnipresence, om- 
niscience, and omnipotence; and they suppose that he appears 
to different individuals in various forms and characters. In 
this respect, many are the impostures which their magicians, 
or medicine-men, practise on the credulity of the people. 
‘ How can we wonder at this facility, with which a simple 
people are blinded, through the medium of their superstitious 
faith, when we know that infinitely more monstrous absur- 
dities obtain the inconsiderate assent, or excite the fears of 
thousands of civilized men, in the most populous and en- 
lightened cities of Europe and America, and that the horse- 
shoe, even at this day, is frequently seen attached to the 
threshold of a door, as a security against the entrance of a 
witch ? — Melancholy instances are recorded of the exhibitions 
of suffering solicited, or inflicted, by penitents and devotees. 
On the death of an Omawhaw, the kinsmen and friends 
assemble round the body, and bewail their loss with loud 
lamentations and clapping of hands: but the corpse is often 
consigned to the grave before the warmth of vitality is quite 
extinct. In token of sorrow, the relatives bedaub them- 
selves with white clay, make incisions of the skin and flesh 
with a piece of flint, or cut off some joints of the fingers. 
* The Omawhaw seldom renders himself unhappy with gloomy 
anticipations of the future, but almost literally takes “ no 
care for the morrow.” He will say to his squaw, ‘* Cook 
what meat you have, for the Wahconda will give us more 
to-morrow; and if not to-morrow, next day; and if never, 
let us eat what we have got.” ’ 
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By a sort of rude hieroglyphical painting on bisons’ skins, 
these people contrive to convey a very tolerable account of a 
battle. Their persons are neatly tattooed by professional 
operators. Their astronomical knowlege is of course very 
limited, but their topographical acquaintance with the dis- 
tricts over which they roam is very accurate; though they are 
often lost during foggy weather, or heavy falls of snow. ‘The 
few earthen vessels which they still manufacture are unglazed, 
and in their composition resemble the antique fragments of 
pottery ‘ found in various parts of the United States; the 
mementos of a numerous people, that have been destroyed 
by obscure causes, as well as by the avaricious policy, and 
cruelly unjust and barbarous encroachments of a people, pro- 
fessing the mild doctrines of peace on earth and good will 
to men.” ’— Most of the Indians are excellent riders: but 
their unfortunate horses are much galled by the rude sort of 
saddles to which their backs are subjected. In their war- 
parties, the medicine-bag, or repository of spells, is guarded 
with respectful attention. ‘The capture of a prisoner, or the 
striking of a fallen foe, is deemed far more honorable than 
merely killing an enemy, because attended with greater risk 
of life, the friends of the insulted corpse being on the watch 
for revenge, and often lying in ambush. A successful war- 
party, on returning to their village, is greeted with clamor 
and rejoicings; and the women mingle in the war and scalp 
dances, with more eagerness even than the men. Female 
prisoners are doomed to domestic servitude ; young men taken 
in war are usually charged with the management of the horses: 
but children in the same predicament are adopted into the 
family, and treated as if they had originally belonged to it. 

The Omawhaws regard themselves as superior in the scale 
of beings to the Whites, and as even braver and more hospit- 
able; and it is certain that they will share their last morsel 
of provisions with a stranger, usually serving up more food 
to a guest than he can eat. Since the agents of the United 
States have obtained so much influence over them, their 
military movements have been limited to defensive warfare. 
Traffic in the necessaries of life they hold to be contemptible. 
They particularly excel in imitating the cries of various ani- 
mals. ‘Their poetry is destitute of rhymes. The following 
is given as a specimen of the legendary stories or apologues 
in which they so much delight: 


‘ A bison bull, an ant, and a tortoise, agreed to undertake a 
joint war-excursion, against the village of a neighbouring nation. 
As the latter associate was a slow walker, it was mutually decided 


in council, that he should set out on the journey immediately, to 
be 
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be followed in a short time by his more active companions. The 
tortoise accordingly departed alone, making his way through the 
grass, with as much rapenity as possible. After a proper interval 
had elapsed, the bull also set out; and lest he should lose his fel- 
low-traveller, he consented to take him on his back. On their 
way the two champions were obliged to cross a miry place, in the 
midst of which they overtook the tortoise, struggling onward with 
the utmost labour, and apparently almost exhausted. They did not 
fail, as they passed gaily by the sluggish reptile, to express their sur- 
prise at his unusally tardy movements, and at the circumstance of 
his being apparently almost subdued by the first obstacle that pre- 
sented itself. The tortoise, however, not at all discouraged, re- 
quested them to continue their journey, and expressed his confi- 
dent expectation of being able to extricate himself from the mire, 
without the aid which they did not seem forward in offering to 
him. The two companions arrived at the village of the enemy, 
and were so incautious in their approaches to it, as to be discover- 
ed by the inhabitants, who sallied out upon them, and succeeded 
in wounding them both. The tortoise at length reached the vil- 
lage, and was also discovered, but had the additional misfortune of 
being taken prisoner. 

‘ To punish him for his presumption, the enemy resolved to put 
him to death in such a manner as would be most painful to him. 
They accordingly threatened him successively with a number of 
different forms of torture, such as baking in hot embers, boiling, 
&c., with each of which the captive artfully expressed his entire 
satisfaction. They finally proposed to drown him; and this mode 
of punishment being so earnestly protested against by the tortoise, 
they determined to carry it into immediate execution. 

‘ With this view, several of the enemy carried him out into a 
deep part of the river, and threw him in. 

‘ The tortoise, thus released, and, through the ignorance of the 
captors in the art of torturing, abandoned to an element in which 
he could act freely and with much power, dived down from their 
view, and rising again, dragged two or three of them under water 
successively, and scalped them. Then rising above the surface of 
the water, he exhibited the scalps triumphantly to the enemy, who 
stood in crowds upon the bank of the river, unable to injure him. 
Content with his fortunate achievement, the tortoise now journey- 
ed homeward ; and on arriving at his lodge, he found there the 
bull and ant, both in bed, groaning piteously with their wounds.’ 


Such tales the more readily ensure belief because these 
people are firmly persuaded that, in antient times, the inferior 
animals were endued with the powers of speech. — Dancin 
exhibitions, especially that of the calumet, of which these 
savages are all very fond, are usually rewarded by presents 
to the performers. An entertaining recital, but too long for 
transcription, is given of the proceedings on the formal con- 
clusion of a peace between the inhabitants of the Konza 
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village: and the Otoes, Missouries, and Ioways, who then 
dwelled in’ one village on the Platte. 

In the course of the’ month of April, some of the party 
made occasional excursions to Boyer’s Creek, the village of 
the Pawnees, &c. ‘Though accompanied by Major O'Fallon, 
their reception at the last-mentioned place was more cool 
than they had anticipated ; and it was only by maintaining a 
dignified deportment that they induced the chiefs to treat them 
with attention, and to exchange harangues and presents. 
Petalesharoo, son of the present chief of the Pawnees, who, 
from his physical and mental qualifications, was held second 
only to ‘his father, had the merit of having put a stop to the 
barbarous practice of annually sacrificing a female captive to 
Venus, or the Great Star, with the view of obtaining a plen- 
tiful crop of vegetable food. 


[ To be continued. | 





Art. II. Relics of Literature. By Stephen Collet, A.M. (With 
a Plate of Autographs.) 8vo. 15s. Boards. Boys. 1823. 


I IKE one of those vases which in summer-time occupy our 
4 fire-places, and exhibit in ‘motley confusion the spoils of 
the peri and the shrubbery, combining native with exotic 
wreaths, and uniting deciduous flowers with evergreens, so this 
volume is variegated with gathered tufts and detached sprigs, 
fresh to the eye but parted from the root, gay and fragrant, 
but soon to be flung away in favor of newer blossoms. The 
compilation here offered to the public contains more than two 
hundred and fifty distinct articles of intelligence, extracted from 
uncommon publications, but arranged, or rather mingled, in 
a 6 chance-medley” manner. Numerous anecdotes, many 
scraps of poetry, and a variety of curious passages, have been 
assembled ; and any reader, who is disappointed in a first or 
a second trial, may still depend on finding something to sti- 
mulate his attention by persevering in his progress. Selections, 
however, should be choice: but this is indiscriminate, and 
nearly half of the collected matter might as well have reposed 
in its original obscurity. ‘The ‘ editor (for he aspires to-no 
higher honor)’ empties his whole port-felio,. without reflecting 
that what is new to him may not be new to all others; and 
that even what is rare is not therefore necessarily good. In 
the spirit of a literary broker, he confounds ‘scarcity with 
value, and attaches merit to the number ‘rather than the 
quality of. his distributions. - , 
Some of these articles, Mr. Collet bse us in his pre- 
face, were collected in the course of a visit which he paid a 
the 
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the United States of America, and-others have been derived 
from manuscripts examined at the British Museum: but the 
greater part are selections made during the desultory perusal 
of books, which he consulted because they were unknown. 
References and comments accompany many of the extracts : 
but occasionally the reader has to guess both the source of 
information and the motive of transcription. A few. spe- 
cimens will suffice of a volume which is itself a series of 
quotations. We shall be but the fripperers of second-hand 
clothes, the reflectors of moonlight, the echoers of a mock- 
bird’s song. 

Among the American collections, a letter on the * Married 
Life’ from the celebrated Washington places that inflexible 
patriot and warrior in a new point of view. It is addressed 
to the Marquis de Chastellux, whose travels in America we 
reviewed many years ago, 


‘ The following elegant letter, on a very interesting subject, 
from the pen of the celebrated Washington, has been communi- 
cated to the present collector by a learned American. It has not, 
he believes, appeared before in any European publication. , 


‘ Letter from General Washington to the Marquis de Chastelluz. 


‘ My dear Marquis, . Mount Vernon, April 25th, 1788. 
‘ In reading your friendly and acceptable letter of the 2lst 
December, 1787, which came to hand by last mail, I was, as you 
may well suppose,,not less delighted than surprised, to come 
across that plain American word “ my wife.” A wife! Well, my 
dear Marquis, I can hardly refrain from smiling, to find you are 
caught at last. I saw, by the eulogium you often made on the 
piness of domestic life in America, that you had swallowed the 
bait, and that you would, as sure as you are a philosopher and a 
soldier, be taken one day or other. So your day has at length 
come. I am glad of it with all my life and soul. It is good 
enough for you: now you are so well served for coming to fight in 
favour of the American rebels all the way across,the Atlantic 
Ocean, by catching that terrible contagion, which, like the small- 
pox or the plague, a man can only have once in his life, because it 
commonly lasts him (at least with us in America: I don’t know 
how you manage these matters in France) for his life-time. And 
yet, after all the maledictions you so richly merit on the subject, 
the worst wish I can find it in my heart to make against Madame 
de Chastellux and yourself, is, that you may neither of you get 
the better of.this domestic felicity during the course of your 
mortal existence. 


¢ If so wonderful an event should have occasioned me, my dear _ 


Marquis, to have written in a strange style, you will understand 
me as clearly as if I had said, (what, in oo English, is simple 
truth,) do me the justice to believe, that I take heartfelt interest 
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4n whatever concerns your happiness ; and in this view, I sincerely 
congratulate you on your auspicious matrimonial connexion. 

__ © Tam happy to find that Madame de Chastellux is so immedi- 
ately connected with the Duchess of Orleans, as I have always 
‘understood that this noble lady was an illustrious pattern of con- 
‘nubial love, as well as an excellent model of virtue in general. 

‘ While you have been making love under the banner of Hymen, 
‘the great personages of the north have been making war under the 
inspiration, or rather the infatuation of Mars. Now, for my part, 
I humbly conceive you had much the best and wisest of the :bar- 
gain ; for certainly it is more consonant to all the principles of 
reason and religion (natural and revealed) to replenish the earth 
with inhabitants, rather than depopulate it by killing those already 
in existence; besides, it is time for the age of knight-errantry and 
mad heroism to be at an end. 

_© Your young military men, who want to reap the harvest of 
laurels, don’t care, I suppose, how many seeds of war are sown; 
but, for the sake of humanity, it is devoutly to be wished, that the 

‘manly employment of agriculture, and the humanizing benefits of 

commerce, should supersede the waste of war and the rage of 
conquest; that the swords might be turned into plough-shares, 
the spears into pruning-hooks, and, as the Scriptures express it, 
‘“‘ the nations Jearn war no more.” 

‘ I will now give you a little news from this side of the Atlantic, 
and then finish. As for us, we are plodding on in the dark road 
of peace and politics. We, who live in these ends of the earth, 
only hear of the rumours of war, like the roar of distant thunder, 
It is to be hoped our remote local situation will prevent us from 
being swept into its vortex. 

‘ The constitution, which was proposed by the federal conven- 
tion, has been adopted by the states of Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and Georgia. No state has 
rejected it. The convention of Maryland is now sitting, and will 
probably adopt it, as that of South Carolina will doin May. The 
other conventions will assemble early in the summer. Hitherto, 
there has been much greater unanimity in favour of the proposed 

overnment than could have been reasonably expected. 

* Should it be adopted (and I think it will be), America will lift 
up her head again, and in a few years become respectable among 
the nations. It is a flattering and consolatory reflection, that our 
rising republic has the good wishes of all philosophers, patriots, 
and virtuous men, in all nations; and that they look upon it as a 
kind of asylum for mankind. God grant that we may not be dis- 
appointed in our honest expectations by our folly and perverseness ! 
' € With sentiments of the purest attachment and esteem, I have 
the honour to be, my dear Marquis, your most obedient and hum- 
ble servant, yi ‘ GrorcGe WASHINGTON. 

-° © PS. If the Duke de Lauzun is still with you, I beg you will 
thank him, in my name, for his kind remembrance of me, and make 


my compliments to him: 
' ‘ May 
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‘ May lIst.— Since writing the above, I have been favoured 
with a duplicate of your letter, in the hand-writing of a lady, and 
cannot close this without acknowledging my obligation to 
flattering postscript of the fair transcriber. In effect, my dear 
Marquis, the characters of this interpreter of your sentiments are 
so much fairer than those through which I have been accustomed 
to decipher them, that I already consider myself as no small gainer 
by your matrimonial connexion ; especially as I hope that your 
amiable amanuensis will not forget, sometimes, to add a few an- 


notations of her own to your original text. ‘GCG. W.’ _- G2. 


We have the following specimen of verses that may be 
read two ways, and with a double meaning. 


‘ EquivocaL Versgs. 
‘ The Jesuit’'s Double-faced Creed: — in two Languages. 


‘ I hold for sound faith What England’s church allows 
What Rome’s faith saith My conscience disavows 
Where the King’s head The flock can take no shame 
The flock’s misled Who hold the Pope supreme 
Where th’ altar’s dress’d The worship’s scarce divine 
The people’s bless’d _ Whose table’s bread and wine 
He's but an ass Who their communion flies 
Who shuns the mass Is catholick and wise. 

‘ Pro fide teneo sand Que docet Anglicana 
Affirmat que Romana Videntur mtht vana 
Supremus quando Rex est Tunc plebs est fortunata 
Erraticus tum Grex est Cam caput fiat Papa 
Altare ciim ornatur Communio fit inanis 
Populus tum beatur Cim mensa vino panis 
Asini nomen meruit Hunc morem qui nan capit 
Missam qui deseruit Catholicus est, et sapit. 


‘ The Weekly Paquet of Advice from Rome, 
No. 23. May 6th, 1679. 


‘ The Houses of Stuart and Hanover. 


' § T love with all my heart The Tory pers here 
The Hanoverian part Most hateful do appear ; 
And for that settlement I ever have deny’ 


My conscience gives consent ‘To be on James's side. 
Most righteous is the cause To fight for such a king 
To fight for George’s laws Will Enyland’s ruin bring. 
It is my mind and heart In this opinion I 


Tho’ none will take my part Resolve to live and die. 


‘ The following lines, in the same style as the two preceding, 
were written in answer to a question by a repebsioen — What the 
author thought of the new constitution at the commencement of 
the French Revolution ? : 


‘ A la nouvelle loi Je veux ttre fidele 


Je renonce dans l’ame Au régime ancien 
Aa?d Comme 
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Comme épreuve de ma fot Je crois la loi nouvelle, 
Je crois celle qu'on blame Opposée a tout bien: - 
Dieu vous donne la paix Messieurs les Democrats, 
Noblesse desolée  - Au diable allez vous en: 
Qu’il confonde a jamais Tous les Aristocrats 
Messieurs de V’ Assemblée Ont eux seuls le bon sens. 
‘ The newly made law "Tis my wish to esteem 
From my soul I abhor The ancient regime 
.My faith to prove good ‘ I maintain the new code 
I maintain the old code. ' Is opposed to all good 
May God give you peace Messieurs Democrats 
Forsaken noblesse To the devil go hence 
May he ever confound All the Aristocrats 
The Assembly all round - Are the sole men of sense.’ 


The ensuing trait of self-devotion is not wholly without a 
parallel. 


‘ Selling One’s Body. 


‘ The following curious letter was found among the papers of 
Mr. Goldwyr, a surgeon, of Salisbury : 


‘ To Mr. Edward Goldwyr, at his House in the Close of Salisbury : 
‘ Sir, 

‘ Being informed that you are the only surgeon in this city (or 
county) that anatomises men, and I being under the unhappy cir- 
cumstance, and in a very mean condition, would gladly live 
as long asI can; but, by all appearance, I am to be executed next 
March, having no friends on earth that will speak a word to save 
my life, nor send me a morsel of bread to keep life and soul to- 
os until that fatal day: so, if you will vouchsafe to come 

ither, I will gladly sell you my body, (being whole and sound,) 
_to be ordered at your discretion ; knowing that it will rise again 
at the general resurrection, as well from your house as from the 
grave. Your answer, Sir, will highly oblige, 
‘ Yours, &c. 
* Fisherton-Anger Gaol, Oct. 3d, 1736. ‘ JAMES BROOKE.’ 


The bibliomaniac may be thankful for the subsequent in- 
formation : 


‘ The Wirtemberg Biblical Library. 


‘ In the King of Wirtemberg’s library, there are more than 
4000 different editions of the whole Bible or distinct parts of it, in 
European and foreign languages; of the former, it contains, 





35 Upper German 115 Saxon 
18 Portuguese 215 English 
15 Spanish 274 Dutch 
43 Italian 116 Danish 
290 French 14 Icelandic 
1 Rheetian 3 Greenlandic 


45 Swed- 
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45 Swedish : ef 6 Lithuanian 

6 Finnish 7 Lettonian 

3 Lapponic 4 Esthonian 

8 Russian 7 Hungarian 

8 Croatian 5 Welsh 

21 Bohemian 1 Irish 

10 Wendish 1 Cantabrian, or Base.’ 
20 Polish 





We the more readily transcribe this curious notice, because 
it would evidently do honor to the munificence of the Foreign 
and British Bible Society to found, in this country, one 
grand repository devoted rms to various editions of. 
the Bible. Ecclesiastical history and philology could not but 
be gainers by an institution which piety has repeatedly realized 
on the Continent, and which here would have the additional 
interest of recording costly efforts of national industry. 

An amusing story from an American manuscript is thus 


given: 
¢ Love in the Wilds. 


‘ Late in the autumn of 17—, some gentlemen were making a 
tour of the western part of the state of New York, a journey ex- 
ecuted at that time with difficulty, and in many places scarcely. 
practicable. The scites of those beautiful towns and villages, 
which now line the road through which the traveller passes, were’ 
then covered with impervious woods, which few men had beheld, © 
and fewer yet had thought of making the scene of their habit- 
ations and their homes. Tedious was then the route which now 
affords such pleasure ; men hurried from a spot, where social in- 
tercourse scarcely existed, and where the solitary Indian hunter 
still reigned undisturbed lord. Towards the'close of a delightful 
autumnal day, as they were gently entering, in a boat, the beauti- 
ful lake of Oneida, and had just emerged from the embouchure of 
Wood Creek, the languid strokes of a distant oar caught the ear 
of our travellers; it sounded nearer and nearer, and they soon 
found it proceeded from a small canoe, rowed by one solitary in- 
dividual. As it approached alongside, they asked him whither he’ 
was destined? He sullenly answered, he was bound to Oneida 
Castle. His appearance excited the attention of the party ; his 
garments were faded, though not in tatters; his face ak as a 
Salvator Rosa would have loved to pourtray ; his accent bespoke 
him of French descent. He passed on, as if wishing to hold no 
further converse ; and our travellers had scarcely ceased wonder- 
ing at the incident, before his canoe was far behind them. The 
boat slowly proceeded on. The sun had sunk below the horizon, 
and the shades of night were thickening fast, when an island of 
considerable extent appeared before them. Although the party 
had heard of its existence, and the name by which it was known 
by the boatmen of the lake, yet no person was known to have 
ever before visited it, or landed on its shores. The boatmen 
called it “« Hoger Bust ;” in English, “ High Breast,” a Dutch 
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appellation, which its appearance and situation rendered apt and 
appropriate. The nearer they approached, they were surprised at 
eet marks of cultivation; convinced that it must be in- 
abited, they shouted loudly, but no one answered to their call. 
They then landed, and notwithstanding the night had set in, with 
lights which they struck in the boat they traced their way through 
a short wood, and suddenly entered at the end of it upon an 
avenue of shrubbery, and twigs of trees interwoven in the form of 
lattice-work, lining each side of the walk; at the termination of 
which, a rude hut was visible. They knocked at the door, and it 
was opened by a female, who accosted them in French ; they in- 
formed her of the cause of their visit, and then asked her it she 
was not disturbed by the noise and cry they made? She told them 
she was not, for she thought it occasioned by the Indians, who 
were her friends. Our travellers beheld her with surprise; she 
was clothed in coarse and uncouth attire, had no shoes on her feet, 
and her long hair hung in wild luxuriance down her back ; her air 
and mien were, however, those of a person educated and accom- 
lished. She seemed scarcely twenty; her size was small, and 
er interesting appearance was heightened by an eye full of intel- 
ligence and expression. On informing her of their wish to remain 
on the island during the night, she politely requested them to 
make use of her house ; this, however, they, with many thanks, 
declined, but pitched their tents near it, whilst the bargemen slept 
on the shore, near the boat. Next morning, they paid their re- 
spects to the a and received from her the follow- 
ing particulars of her history. The man whom they met on the 
lake was, she said, her husband, who had gone to the Castle of 
Oneida to procure provisions. They had been sometime inhabit- 
ants of this solitude, though not always on the island they now 
occupied ; they had resided for months in the Castle of Oneida, 
among the Indians; she described them as mild and unoffending ; 
that she had formed friendships there, which had even to that day 
been of service to herself and husband; and, as the Indians had 
not forgotten them, they occasionally left at their secluded settle- 
ment, on a return from their hunting excursions, a portion of their 
game. She had herself, she said, learned to fish and fowl; had 
often swam from one island to another; and employed her gun 
with great success in the destruction of wild fowl. Such was all 
that the fair stranger was pleased to disclose of a life evidently of 
no ordinary cast, and the travellers not wishing to embarrass her 
by questions as to the cause of her seclusion, intimated their in- 
tention of leaving the island immediately. On hearing this she 
flew, with an eager avidity to oblige, to the garden, and with her 
own hands dug up vegetables from the ground, and presented 
them to her guests. Before they departed, they selected some 
wines out of their stores, and other articles which would be lux- 
urious for her in this comparative wilderness, and left them where 
she was sure to find them, considering it an indelicacy to make her 
a direct offer of them. They then left the island, uttering an in- 
ward prayer for her welfare. On their way back, they stopped at 
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a settlement some miles down the lake, and having related their 
adventure to some of the settlers, were informed that the lady had 
been once a nun in France; that she had been taken from a con- 
vent in Lisle, by the person they met alone in the canoe, and 
carried to America; that the cause of his occupying the island 
was his extreme jealousy ; that he rigorously restrained her from 
going anywhere from it, and had refused to allow her to visit a 
wife of one of the settlers, who had made a request to that pur- 
pose. How strange that such feelings should pervade a man 
among the wilds of the forest; that he should not think the being 
on whom he has placed his earthly affection, secure in a solitary 
isle, which holds but her and himself for its inhabitants ! — (From 
an old memorandum book of one of the party.)’ 


The. antiquities of lotteries may deserve record, now that 
the practice is (we hope) going out of fashion. 


‘ Lotteries in England. 


‘ The first English lottery I have met with, was drawn A.D. 
1569. It consisted of forty thousand lots, at ten shillings each 
lot. The prizes were plate; and the profits were to go towards 
repairing the havens of this kingdom. It was drawn (as Maitland 
from Stow informs us, vol.i. p. 257.) at the west door of St.Paul’s 
cathedral. The drawing began on the 11th of January, 1569, and 
continued incessantly, day and night, until the 6th of May follow- 
ing. At this time there were only three lottery-offices in London, 
The proposals for this lottery were published in the years 1567 
and 1568. It was, at first, intended to have been drawn at the 
house of Mr. Dericke, her Majesty’s servant, (z.e. her jeweller,) 
but was afterwards drawn as above mentioned. 

‘ Dr. Rawlinson shewed the Society of Antiquaries, in 1748, a 
copy of the preceding lottery-scheme, and it is thus entitled — 
‘‘ A proposal for a very rich lottery, general without any blankes; 
containing a great number of good prizes, as well of ready mone 
as of plate, and certain sorts of merchandizes, having been wlund 
and prised by the commandment of the Queene’s most excellent 
Majestye’s order, to the intent that such commodities as ma 
chance to arise thereof, after the charges borne, may be placa. 
towards the reparation of the havens, and strength of the realme, 
and towards such other further good works. The number of lots 
shall be forty thousand, and no more: and every lott shall be the 
summe of tenne shillings sterling only, and no more. To be filled 
by the Feast of St. Bartholomew. The shew of prizes are to be 
seen in Cheapside, at the sign of the Queene’s Armes, at the 
house of Mr. Dericke, goldsmith, servant to the Queene. Printed 
by Henry Bynneman, 1567.” 

‘ In 1612, King James, for the special encouragement of the 
plantation of English colonies in Virginia, granted a lottery to be 
held at the west end of St. Paul’s. One Thomas Sharplys, a 
tailor of London, had the chief prize, amounting to four thousand 
crowns in ‘ faire plate.” ! 
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. ‘ In the reign of Queen Anne, it was thought necessary to sup- 
press lotteries as nuisances to the public. 

_ © In the reign of George {. it was found expedient to revive 
them, as helps to government in bribing the representatives of the 
people to vote away the rights and property of their constituents: — 
1 © "Po raise a new fund to pay placemen their wages.” 


' © In the reign of George III. they were stil] continued; no 
Jonger, certainly, for purposes of bribery, but for a purpose equally 
flagitious, that of supporting a Christian government by means of 
the worst vices that can possibly afflict a community.’ 


Some articles deserve a perusal which are too long for 
our limits: such as the dissertations on the original story of 
King Lear, of Othello, and of Macbeth. Should Mr. Collet 
persist in this. patch-work book-making, we advise a more 
methodical arrangement of his materials, a collocation of those 
fragments which bear on the same branch of inquiry, and 
an union into groupes of the individual parcels of instruction. 
Without this plan, a reader has nearly as much trouble in 
finding the additions to his knowlege which this book is 
adapted to afford, as he would have in a random consultation 
of the very works from which they are obtained. It is not 
enough to. compile a heap of motley pebbles; they should be 
paved into a mosaic pattern. 





Art. IIl. A View of the Agriculture, Manufactures, Statistics, 
and State of Society, of Germany and Parts of Holland and 
France ; taken during a Journey through those Countries in 
1819. By William Jacob, Esq. F.R.S. 4to. pp.454. 12. 15s. 
Boards. Murray. 


He name of Mr. Jacob is already known to the readers of 
our Journal; or at least to those among them whose 
acquaintance with our labors goes back to the year 1811, his 
travels in Spain having been reported in our Number for May 
in that year. His present publication treats of a very different 
quarter, viz. of the Dutch provinces and the norti of Ger- 
many; for the author, having landed at Helvoetsluis, continued 
his course through Westphalia, Hanover, and Brandenburg, 
returning in a more southerly line by Saxony, Hesse Cassel, 
and the banks of the Rhine. Having visited Germany on a 
former occasion, (in the year 1798,) Mr. J. was enabled to 
give additional interest to his observations by comparing the 
past with the present state of the country; and though im- 
provement advances there at a much slower pace than in this 
country, he had the satisfaction of witnessing an evident 
change for the better in several respects: particularly in agri- 
culture, 
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culture, manufactures, and the state of the roads; as well as 
‘in the minor point, though to a traveller by no means an 
indifferent one, of entertainment at the inns. 

One of the first towns in Holland visited by Mr. J. was 
the Briel ; a place of 6000 inhabitants, and remarkable both 
as the scene of the earliest resistance to the Spanish yoke, and 
as being the birth-place of Van Tromp and several naval 
officers distinguished in the annals of Holland. The neigh- 
bouring town of Maesland Sluis is somewhat larger, and su 
ports its inhabitants chiefly by the fisheries. Delft, an inland 
town, is more populous than either, containing 10,000 inhabit- 
ants: but, having no maritime trade, and its once flourishing 
manufacture of earthen ware being now in decay, it appears to 
a traveller remarkably dull. Schiedam, situated also in this 
part of Holland, is remarkable for its extensive distilleries of 
the liquor so well known among us by the name of Hollands ; 
while the neighbouring town of Overschie is appropriated to 
a manufacture in which the Dutch are greatly behind us, that 
of hardware. : 

The Canals in Holland. — Mr. J. adopted early the plan of 
travelling by canals, and gives a very clear description of those 
intersections of the land, to which, and to her navigable rivers, 
Holland was indebted for her early progress in trade. The 
water in the canals is confined by a dyke or mound, on each 
side, and is several feet higher than the level of the adjacent 
fields. The dyke is about 24 feet wide at the top, and slopes 
at an angle of nearly 45 degrees: the height varies from 12 
to 15 feet; but the depth of water is in general only from 4 
to 6 feet. The dykes of the canal are formed and kept in 
repair by interlacing quantities of willows with the earth, thus 
rendering the latter compact, and forming of the whole a 
slanting wall. Along the top of the dyke, in general, is a 
road which would be ill fitted to support our heavy waggons, 
but to such hazard it is very seldom exposed, all weighty mer- 
chandise being conveyed by the canal-boats. As to the 
method of removing deposits of mud ; — the canals, though 
tranquil in general, require occasional cleaning, which is per- 
formed by means of baskets fastened to the end of long poles. 
The contents of the baskets are emptied into boats, and part 
of them is converted into manure: but, when the deposit is 
of the nature of clay, it is common to mix it with sand, and 
make it into bricks. — The canal-boats travel always at the 
same rate, viz. about three miles in an hour, and are drawn 
by a single horse, the movement along these quiet waters 
being easily effected as soon as an impulse is given to the boat. 


As 
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As the canals are higher than the adjacent country; the 
passenger's have an extensive command of the soeney ‘if 
that name can be given to a succession of views which-a 
remarkably similar, each exhibiting the commodious but 
far from splendid mansion of: the land-holder, the still 
plainer house and appendant buildings of the farmer, gardens. 
filled with fruits and vegetables, and meadows well stocked 
with grazing cattle. The lively colors, with which the doors 
and windows of Dutch houses are painted, are pleasing for a 
time, but the similarity becomes tiresome. On the other 
hand, these rural districts are populous and well cultivated ; 
they are uniformly level; and the boldest feature in the pros- 
pect is the number and height of the wind-mills, a necessary 
auxiliary in a country which has no water-falls, and where fuel 
is too dear to render steam-machinery profitablé. It is by 
means of wind-mills that the fields in Holland, whenever they 
happen to be flooded, are cleared of the water, in the manner 
practised in the Isle of Ely and some parts of Lincolnshire. 

The Towns of Holland ; and their present State. — Of the 
different towns in this country, the most pleasant by far is the 
Hague ; its buildings, its streets, and its squares, being all su- 
perior to the general taste of the age (the 17th century) in 
which they were constructed. The environs of the town 
partake, it is true, of the general flatness ; but the lofty trees, 
with which they abound, afford a pleasing contrast to the 
nakedness of the rest of the country. ‘The great deduction 
from the interest of the Hague is the want of activity, the 
shops being unfrequented by customers, and the streets and 
walks exhibiting but few passengers. ‘This dulness prevails in 
some degree even in the season when the court and the par- 
liament are transferred from Brussels to this place ; the attend- 
ants of government in this country being maintained with an 
economy which forbids the exhibition of splendor. 

Haarlem, so long noted for the bleaching of linen and the 
manufacture of thread, has decreased in population; and at 
present its only manufactures are cotton, linen, and silk, each 
carried on to a small extent. The cultivation of tulips, hya- 
cinths, and other flowers, for which this place was formerly 
remarkable, is still kept up, but on a reduced scale. The 
organ of Haarlem is visited by every traveller : but it is rather 
an arduous attempt to climb the tower of the great church, —a 


height of 300 feet; though the view from it amply repays the 
toil of the ascent. 


‘ The panorama (says Mr. Jacob) was fascinating, particularly 
on a day when the sun shone with more than usual brilliancy. The 
sea divided by the sand-hills from the lake of Haarlem, the fine 
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country-seats, especially that of the Hope family, beneath my 
feet, and the beautiful flower-gardens in its vicinity, all appeared 
in the fore-ground ; beyond it, the circle included most distinctly 
the city of Amsterdam, the large towns of Saardam, Alkmaar, 
Naarden, and many other places ; whilst in the more distant hori- 
zon, in one quarter the city of Utrecht was visible, and, in the 
other, Rotterdam and Delft, with Leyden intervening. ,. It cer- 
tainly included within oné view, (perhaps excepting that over 


London,) the richest, most populous, and most productive spot on 
the face of the globe.’ 


Amsterdam. — The ease with which passages are now per- 


formed in steam-packets will, probably, render a summer, 


excursion to Holland a more frequent object with our trayel- 
ling countrymen. They will find Amsterdam no longer the 
mercantile capital of Europe, but interesting partly from the 
amount of its population, (still nearly 200,000,) and more from 
the peculiarity of its structure. It may be termed a city of large 
houses and narrow streets ; at least with the exception of those 
streets which contain canals. The whole of the provinces of 
Holland and Zealand require defence against the sea: but at 
Amsterdam the tax is two-fold, for even the foundation of a 
dwelling must be obtained by artificial means, the ground 
being marshy; in consequence of which, the buildings are 
almost all founded on piles of 50 or 60 feet in length, driven 
into the earth by a machine till they rest on a hard substance. 
Each house requires 200 or more of these piles, the tops of 
which are all sawed so as to be exactly level and to receive a 
flooring of oak-timber, which is fastened on them by iron 
spikes. Notwithstanding these substantial precautions, the 
foundation has, in many instances, partially sunken, and the 
walls of the houses exhibit consequently more or less of incli- 
nation, so as to impress a traveller with the notion that many 
of them are insecure. In a city where building-ground is so 
scarce, house-rent is necessarily high, and squares or open 
places are not to be expected \ but the canals in the principal 
streets are fortunately of sufficient width to answer the purpose 
of ventillation ; and the poor of the city lodge not in petty 
buildings but in the cellars of the larger houses. 

_ Amsterdam discovers in its pa architecture very little 
taste, its churches: and other public buildings being more 
remarkable for solidity than beauty. Among the larger 
structures are the house and warehouses of the East India 
Company, the Orphan House, and the French Catholic 
church: but the largest of all is the well-known Stadt-house, 
long used for the public offices of the city, but converted in 
1808 into a palace. The furniture of this great mansion is 
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more splendid than we might expect from Dutch simplicity : 
— marble fire-places, rich carpets, silk curtains, and varie- 

ted draperies, adorning all the great apartments; particu- 
larly the chief saloon, which is-a hall worthy of a royal 
residence, being 120 feet in length, 56 in breadth, and 98 in 
height. The trade of Amsterdam is now sadly fallen from 
the activity of former ages. The Swedes, the Danes, the 
Americans, and, above all, the English, have superseded the 
Dutch as the carriers of Europe: while the whale and herring 
fisheries, the nurseries of those hardy mariners who in the 
seventeenth century vanquished the Spaniards and contested 
with us the empire of the sea, have now ceased to be profit- 
able, and are in a great measure reliaquished. For manufac- 
tures, Amsterdam was never adapted; the high rate of house- 
rent and fuel, with the want of waterfalls, being altogether 
adverse to such undertakings. As to water, the canals of 
this city being brackish, each house is provided with a cistern, 
into which is conveyed all the rain that falls on the roof :— 
but, after several weeks of drought, farther supplies are neces- 
sary, and are obtained from boats, which are made water-tight, 
and convey fresh water from the river Vecht, six or seven 
miles distant from the city. | 

From Amsterdam Mr. Jacob proceeded to Utrecht, which 
he found a well-built town, the streets being regular, and the 
houses less antique than in several towns of Holland. The 
site of the town is somewhat higher than the country to the 
westward, and in the canals the water is considerably below 
the level of the streets ; the air is pure and healthy, and the 
population is about 34,000. On proceeding farther south- 
ward, in the direction of Arnheim, the traveller discovers a 
gentle ascent in the ground, a less tardy course in the streams, 
and an increase in the size of the trees. The Rhine now 
opens to the view, and the road runs by its side along a na- 
tural terrace. 

As to the expence of travelling, Holland is found to be nearly 
on a par with England whenever the canal-boat is exchanged 
for a land-carriage. This enhancement is a consequence of 
the heavy tolls, and of the not less heavy excise-dues on 
wine, coffee, and other articles consumed in inns. On quit- 
ting the Dutch provinces, the traveller finds a sensible reduc- 
tion, whether his course be southward in the direction of 
Belgium, or eastward in that of Westphalia. The latter was 
adopted by Mr. J., who proceeded in the direction of Does- 
burg, Anholt, Borken, Coesteld, and Munster. The last is 
the capital of one of the departments in the new division of 
the Prussian territory: its population is nearly 20,000; its 
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streets are well paved ; and the outskirts are much improved 
by the demolition of the walls and the conversion of the moat 
into garden-grounds. ‘The next place of consequence in 
Mr. J.’s tour was Osnabruck,’ containing about 9000 inha- 
bitants, who are employed as during the last century in the 
manufacture of coarse linens, to which the place has given 
its name. Minden, the scene in 1759 of a conflict so glo- 
rious to our arms, is a place of nearly equal size, with lofty 
houses and narrow streets ;: and its fortifications have been of 
late greatly improved by the Prussians. , 

Mr. J. continues, in his journey through the Hanoverian 
and the Prussian territory, to give ample statistical notices, to 
which we should willingly. draw the attention of our readers, 
did not this part of the subject more properly belong to the 
report which we are about to make of Mr. Hodgskin’s travels. 
The route of Mr. H. is quitted by Mr. Jacob near the field of 
Lutzen; the scene of the victory and death of Gustavus 
Adolphus, and of the sanguinary but indecisive conflict between 
the French and the allies in 1813. Proceeding westward, 
he crossed the Saale; passed Weissenfels, a place with 5000 
inhabitants; and advanced through a pleasant country to the 
larger and better built town of Naumburg. He next tra- 
versed a district intersected with deep ravines, and saw on 
the left the ground on which was fought, 14th Oct. 1806, the 
disastrous battle of Jena. At Weimar, he found an indif- 
ferently built town, but was gratified with the literary activity 
of the place, the extensive library of the Grand Duke, and 
his patronage of men of letters. This circumstance, joined 
to a reduction of his army, and an exemption of his subjects 
from the conscription, has rendered him highly popular, not 
only in the confined circle of his dominions but among the 
liberal-minded portion of the public throughout Germany. 

In the farther progress of Mr. Jacob, the most striking object 
that met his observation was the town of Gotha, the capital 
of the duchy of Saxe-Gotha, with a population of 11,000. 
It is built round a hill, towering above a beautiful country ; 
and, as the ducal palace stands still higher, the aspect of the 
whole to an approaching traveller is particularly gratifying. 
— Hence Mr. J. proceeded to a very different scene; to 
the poor and elevated country of Hesse-Cassel; his route 
through which was occasionally picturesque, but enlivened 
by few towns, until he exchanged the chilly air of the moun- 
tains for the genial warmth of the valley of Hanau. Here 
he again entered on the comforts of polished society, and 
found a town superior to most places in Germany. 
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Passing over Frankfort and Mentz,. cities too well known 
to require description, we shall take leave of Mr. J. when he 
enters the French territory along the. banks of the Moselle 
and the frontier of Lorraine;.a-district little visited indeed 
by travellers, but;well known in military history. The coun- 
try in this direction is mountainous: but, the fortified towns 
being comparatively few,. it was here that the Duke of Marl- 
borough endeavored to make his way into France in the cam- 
paign of 1705; an attempt from which he was obliged to 
desist, partly by the skill of his opponent, (Marshal Villars, ) 
but more by the tardiness of his German auxiliaries. His 
career of triumph, however, was only suspended; for he 
moved towards Belgium, where in the succeeding year the 
battle of Ramillies, the most complete perhaps of all his 
victories, opened to him an entrance to a much more fertile 
province. 

Mr. Jacob being we at the time of his journey in 
agricultural pursuits, he has appropriated a large proportion 
of his volume to observations on that subject; and those 
among our readers, who have referred :to the great body of 
evidence appended to the Agricultural Report of 1821, will 
recollect that he was called to give his testimony at consider- 
able length before the Committee. His remarks hore chiefly 
on the state of husbandry in the north of Germany, the ex- 
tension of tillage that had taken place since 1792, and the price 
at which corn can be raised on the Continent. Since that 
time, finding, like so many others, that agriculture is unprofit- 
able, he has given a different direction to his labors, and, during 
the last year or two, has acted as secretary to the Commission 
on the state of the Public Boards in Ireland. 


If it be asked what is the principal object of this book, 
we shall answer, it is rather to exhibit a series of detached 
observations than to generalize, or to support any new system, 
whether in religion, government, or political economy. Mr. J. 
is a deliberate writer, possessed of extensive knowlege ; and, 
if his work contains occasionally an error, (as when he values 
(p. 17.) the Dutch guilder at 2s. instead of 1s. 7d.) or if it be 
deficient in the animation of style which is necessary to render 
it generally interesting, it will nevertheless be valued by the 
statistical inquirer, and be deemed intitled to a respectable 
rank as a collection of materials. 


ART. 
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Art.IV. Travels in the North of Germany, describing the pre- 
sent State of the Social and Political Institutions, the Agri- 
culture, Manufactures, Commerce, Education, Arts, and 
Manners in that Country; particularly in the Kingdom of 
Hannover. By Thomas Hod skin, Esq. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 1007. 
11, 4s. Boards. Hurst and Co. 


Ts our preceding report of the work of Mr. Jacob, we took 

occasion to notice the advantage to a traveller of visiting 
a country for the second time, and of being thus enabled to 
mark the changes that had occurred in the intervening period. 
This advantage was not possessed by Mr. Hodgskin, who is 
not an * elder in years,” and who now comes for the first 
time before the public in the capacity of a writer : — but, 
on the other hand, his progress bore all the marks of the 
activity of vigorous health; for he had traversed, with the 
leisure and minute observation of a pedestrian, a part of 
France, Italy, and Swisserland, before he entered on the 
country described in these volumes; and he prolonged his 
stay in Germany, with the double view of acquiring the 
language and collecting statistical information. The first 
part of the work relates his tour and personal adventures ; 
while the second and larger portion conveys the result of his 
observations and reflections. ‘These embrace a variety of 
topics; — the territorial aspect, the political constitution, and 
the financial resources of the different states, the condition of 
agriculture and manufactures, and, finally, the education, 
private life, and morals of the people. 

Though the views of Mr. H. were more particularly 
directed to Hanover, many of his observations are applicable 
to the centre and the north of Germany generally; a region 
with which our commercial connection is not great, and whither 
our countrymen, who visit the Continent in the capacity of 
travellers, repair less frequently than to the Rhine, Swisser- 
land, or Italy.— Bohemia, the first state mentioned by 
Mr. H., is naturally fertile, but backward in point of civi- 
lization and comfort, to a degree that an Englishman who 
has not visited the Continent can hardly deem possible. Most 
of the travellers in that kingdom, whether mechanics or petty 
dealers, are pedestrians; and, as they are too poor to pay 
for beds, the innkeepers are in the habit of providing nothing 
but straw for their repose. This is strewed in the public room 
of the inn, which at night is lighted by a three-cornered lamp 
suspended from the ceiling, and is similar to those primitive 
contrivances for the distribution of light which are seen in 
old pictures; and the motley groupe thus rendered visible 
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presents an appearance which reminds a traveller at one time 
of a company of pilgrims, at other times of banditti. 

The towns in Bohemia are much on a par with the inns; 
containing, in general, a square or market-place, with a town- 
house on one side, and in the middle a gilt cross, or column 
composed of three smaller columns twisted together, as an 
emblem of the Trinity. From these scenes of poverty, so 
similar to those which we witness in Ireland, the traveller 
experiences a pleasant relief on reaching Saxony. Its capital, 
Dresden, can indeed boast of few buildings of note: but it 
is, on the whole, a pleasant and even elegant town. One 

reat part of its attraction consists in the beauty of its situa- 
tion, the Elbe flowing here so smoothly as to resemble a lake 
more than a river; and the gentle hills, which rise in the 
north and south, placing the city in a long oval vale. The 
walks, the public gardens, and the well-cultivated environs, 
have all a Leasing effect; while the mountains of Bohemia, 
seen at a diaanaics, add a grander feature to the scene. 

Leipzic, the second town in Saxony, is not only inferior 
in beauty, but is inconveniently situated for trade, being with- 
out water-communication ; and the roads leading to it are in 
general very indifferent. ‘T’o what cause, then, is its commer- 
cial activity to be ascribed? ‘To its central situation; and to 
the progressive effect of an old standing regulation, that all 
merchandise passing within sixty miles of the town should be 
carried through it, in order that the Leipzic merchants might 
have the first offer of purchase. Warehouses being once built, 
and capital fixed on the spot, this town acquired business, and 
continued the resort of merchants when the conveniences of 
its situation were surpassed by those of other places. 

From Saxony Mr. H. travelled northward into the Prus- 
sian dominions ; the scattered position of which led Voltaire 
to describe them, above half a century ago, as stretching 
along the map of Germany in a narrow line “ like a pair of 
garters.” Since those days, their length has considerably 
increased : but of their statistics a summary may be given 
in a fewwords. ‘Their territorial extent (80,000 square miles) 
is equal to that of England and Scotland (distinct from Ire- 
land), but the population is not above 10,000,000, and the 
revenue is somewhat under 7,000,000/. As to the capital, 
several of the cities of Europe contain more fine buildings 
than Berlin, but few exhibit so many collected within a small 
compass. ‘The palace, the arsenal, (a very handsome edi- 
fice,) the library, the University, the Catholic church, the 
Opera-house, several elegant private houses, and a fine street, 
Unter den Linden, planted with rows of trees, (and at oe 
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end of which stands the beautiful Brandenburgh gate,) may 
all be seen, from one spot, and by a slight change in the pos- 
ture of the spectator. The population of Berlin, is, on. the 
increase, and is likely to amount in a few years to. $60,000; 
an augmentation to be ascribed to the influx of those whom 
Mr. S., Gray calls “immigrants,” or in, other words to settlers 
from the country; since, unlike the majority of- towns. in 
England, the number of deaths is such as to exceed by more 
than. 1000 the annual births. Mortality takes place, as in 
Paris and other continental cities, chiefly among children. 

Potsdam is 2 well-built place, with streets at right angles, 
and containing not less than eight royal residences: in;addi- 
tion to which it has a building for a truly Prussian. object, 
viz. a hall of great dimensions for the purpose of exercising 
soldiers in rainy weather. Here is also what Mr. Hodgskin 
terms a, ‘ magnificent canal,’ which extends the water-com- 
munication from the Elbe to. Berlin. — Wittemberg, the cradle 
of the Reformation, is, we are sorry to add, in,a,decaying 
state, although favorably situated on the Elbe. Its once 
celebrated University, the scene of the labors of, Luther and 
Melanchthon, has been lately suppressed. This circumstance 
leads us to make a few remarks on the present mode of con- 
ducting 

Education in Germany. — Of the different Universities in 
Germany, Gottingen is the best endowed, although, the total 
annual fund. for the stipends of the professors, the repair of 
buildings, and the purchase of books, does not exceed 11,000/. 
per annum. Here are no colleges of massy structure, no 
common tables, and few public halls: but the students lodge 
and, board where they please, and generally receive instruction 
by lecture at the houses of their respective professors, ‘The 
rule of most governments in Germany renders a course of 
study during three years, at an University, a necessary prelir 
minary to official, employment. The young lawyer attends 
lectures on jurisprudence ; the medical and theological stu- 
dents follow the classes connected with their. respective pro- 
fessions ; and other branches, such as statistics, geography, 
and general history, may or may not be cultivated, at the 
option of the pupil. 

Of the income of the professors, a part arises from fees 
and a part from a fixed salary; and although articles of pro- 
vision and clothing are not above a third cheaper in Germany 
than in England, the difference of expence is much greater 
in consequence of the plainer habits of the people. One of 
the prominent characteristics of these public lessons is their 
minuteness ; the manner of the professor being more like 
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that of a school-master repeating a string of petty details to 
his hearers, than that of a philosophic teacher giving hints to 
be adopted and expanded by his pupils. The popular pro- 
fessors"Mold three or four classes daily, and the fee in each 
class is nearly a guinea per head for the course; each lecture 
lasts an hour; and the delivery of the professor, slow and 
inanimate as it generally is, has at least the merit of dis- 
tinctness. 

Historical writing has become an object of attention in 
Germany during the last half century, or rather since the 
year 1760; when the improving examples of Voltaire, Hume, 
and Robertson, began to introduce a better taste into such 
compositions. It is more common in Germany than else- 
where to divide and subdivide historical labor according to 
the subject ; and to give separate narratives of ecclesiastical 
affairs, of a particular war, or of the progress of learning and 
the arts. Elegance and animation are seldom the character- 
istics of the authors of that country: but in careful and lon 
continued research they are not often surpassed. In political 
affairs, the Germans, having as yet had so limited an expe- 
rience, are little more than theorists. One general character- 
istic of their books, as of their lectures, is prolixity; arising 
from a belief on the part of the authors that they have never said 
enough while they can say any thing more ; — dum quid resta- 
ret dicendum. Every page, we might almost say every para- 
graph of German composition partakes more or less of this 
feature; whether the work be a poem, 2 novel, an historical 
narrative, or .a philosophic treatise. 

Academical studies can, of course, occupy but a small por- 
tion of the public attention; and, as politics possess little 
attraction in the absence of representative assemblies, the 
Germans have given a different direction to their favorite 

ursuit. Music is the grand object of interest, the point to 
which the talents of the community at large are directed ; and 
hence the number of eminent composers whose names are 
familiar to us in this country, and the still greater number of 
teachers who seek a livelihood in Holland and the adjacent 
parts of France. 

State of productive Industry: Manufactures. — Woollens 
are made in Germany to a considerable extent, as far at least 
as they are requisite for home-consumption. Export is little 
contemplated ; and we may remark, generally, that in many 
parts of this country, or in the smaller towns of France, the in- 
habitants transact business by a kind of barter, endeavoring to 
supply their own wants, but having very little money for the 
purchase of foreign articles. The staple manufacture of the 
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north of Germany is linen; the value of which, according 
to the quantity annually made in Silesia, amounted twenty 
years ago to nearly 2,000,000/. sterling: but it x since 
experienced considerable diminution in consequencéthiefly of 
the augmented consumption of cotton. The manufacture of 
the latter is on the increase: but, while linen was made in 
detached cottages, and by families who gave half their time 
to the labors of the field, cotten requires an assemblage of 
persons in a town or factor y ; so that the individuals employed 
are different, and an increase of work in the one does not 
directly counterbalance a diminution of it in the other. 
Wages. — Manufacturers being in general paid by the 
piece, ‘the amount of their earnings fluctuates with, the state 
of trade. In the case of mechanics, wages are nearly ona 
level with their rate in France, viz. from 1s. 4d. to 1s. 8d. per 
day, without victuals, or any additional allowance. In many 
parts, it is common for journeymen, to board in the house of 
their employers; in which case their wages vary from 51. to 
10/, per annum, a humble allowance when compared to the 
rate of wages in England: but there is also a. considerable 
difference in the efficiency of the individual, It has long 
been remarked of our neighbours the Dutchy titat bodily, exer- 
tion was little practised by those whose cixeymstances enabled 
them to avoid it: but the Germans are commonly regarded as 
a more active race; with what truth we leave our readers to 
judge from the following paragraph : 


‘ In the course of the day I met a great many carriages and 
waggons going to Leipsic, and all the travellers, wrapped up in two 
or three great-coats, with their faces buried in. caps and handker- 
chiefs, remained sitting in a sort of stupid indifference, just preserv- 
ing animation enough to keep their tobacco burning, and their pipes 
from falling out of ‘their mouths. Not one of them attempted to 

walk, though they might all have walked faster than their carriages, 
and might have kept themselves comfortably warm ;. but bodily 
exertion of all kinds is most certainly avoided by the hor 
~_— of the Germans. This indolence may be partly accounted 
for thus: their sleeping-rooms are generally heated, and the fea- 
ther-beds, which are used as covers, always kept me — though, 
whenever it was practicable, I stripped myself. to my shirt —in a 
constant state of profuse perspiration. The Germans, in addition to 
covering themselves with these beds, very generally sleep in night- 
dresses of flannel. In fact, they take nothing off but their upper 
garments, which are not unfrequently exchanged for some sort’ of 
jacket or gown. ‘The beds and the rooms together make a sort of 
sweating bath, more enfeebling, probably, than a frequent use of 
warm bathing. The effects on myself were always refreshing, but 
weakening ; they did away stiffness and fatigue, but sleep did not 


give me strength ; and it is probable that the effects are the same 
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on the Germans, and even much more powerful. The body is 
kept in a state of languid health, but all that freshness and vigour 
of limb which belongs to youth and a hardy people are destroyed. 
The Ge s have no need of exertion, which we find so neces- 
sary to promote perspiration, and therefore they have no wish for 
it, and do not take it. The character of men is the result of all 
they feel ; and this state of the bodies of the Germans is un- 
doubtedly a cause for some part of their character — for the 

lacidness, stillness, and want of energy, which distinguish them 
from the other nations of Europe. It does not hinder them from 
thinking, writing, and compiling, day after day, week after week ; 
in fact, it permits them to do all these more than any other people 
can, for they can do them constantly, and with little fear of in- 
jury to their health; but it deprives them of the need and of the 
wish for active exertion.’ 


We pass over that part of Mr. H.’s volume which relates 
to objects of secondary interest, —such as his notice of towns 
and districts in Hanover, — and must give our remaining 
space to a few remarks on the general character of his com- 
position; which discovers in various passages the inaccuracy 
of an unpractised writer. Thus in point of language we 
have occasionally such strange phrases as (vol. i. p.47,) ‘a 
large quantity of men;’ and with regard to the matter of the 
book a similar charge is in some measure applicable. In his 
statistical notices, Mr. H. has followed chiefly the work of 
Hassel, a German geographer, of no mean repute: but he 
has not bestowed the requisite care on the reduction of 
foreign measures into English. We were accordingly not a 
little surprized to find (vol.i. p.19.) the extent of Saxony 
limited to 1352 square miles, which does not exceed the aver- 
age size of an English county, when an inspection of the 
map exhibits an extent of fully 7000 square miles, a surface 
nearly equal to that of Wales. Errors like these form serious 
deductions from the value of the book, especially when aided 
by the limited interest of the subject. It is however de bon 
augure as to the author’s future productions at a more mature 
age, for it is marked throughout by a decided disposition to 
impartiality, and a wish to direct the attention of the reader to 
objects of serious interest. 











Art. V. Transactions of the Association of Fellows and Licen- 
tiates of the King's and Queen's College of Physicians in Ire- 
land. Vol. II. 8vo. pp.520. 14s, Boards. Dublin, Cumming ; 
London, Longman and Co. 

a E are glad that the associated physicians of Jreland 

continue their laudable exertions in the cause of medical 
science, and that the present volume contains, like the last, (see 
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Monthly Review, vol. xcviii. p. 414.) many excellent papers, 
although we consider it on the whole as somewhat inferior in 
merit to its precursor. We shall notice briefly each article 
of its contents. 

A Pathology and Treatment of Fever, founded principally 
on Observations made during the Epidemic of the Years 1817, 
1818, and 1819, by Robert Reid, M.D. — This paper, which 
is of considerable length, embraces a great variety of topics 
connected with fever, and appears to have been composed as a 
kind of sequel and illustration of an essay published by the 
author on ‘Tetanus and Hydrophobia, and the classification of 
diseases: in which considerable importance is attached to the 
distinction of the nervous system into the three departments 
of cerebral, spinal, and ganglionic. Dr. Reid has assumed 
‘ that fever arises from a cause acting directly against the 
functions of the nervous apparatus, destroying or impeding its 
influence, by which the balance throughout the entire frame 
is destroyed ;’ and he has entered into considerable hypothe- 
tical disquisition, in endeavoring to point out the symptoms 
which distinguish the affection of one part of the nervous 
system from that of another. He has even ventured to de- 
duce from the state of the pulse a knowlege of the part 
which is the subject of disease. When the spine is affected, 
Dr. R. says, the wave of blood appears as if it struck the 
sides of an imperfectly filled artery. Our own experience 
does not enable us to corroborate this assertion; nor do we 
believe that those niceties in the examination of the pulse, 
which Dr. Reid has thus endeavored to revive, will ulti- 
mately prove of any practical benefit. 

A reduced temperature of the body, in fever, is considered 
by the author as marking the existence of spinal affection; 
and he agrees with Dr. Cheyne in stating that this symptom 
afforded an unfavorable prognosis, during the late epidemic of 
Ireland. Many remarks are here made on the occurrence of 
papular eruptions, glandular swellings, and petechiz, in that 
fever. In the treatment of the last of these symptoms, Dr. R. 
is friendly to venesection, purgatives, and sponging with 
diluted acids ; and he is accustomed to apply leeches to those 
livid discolorations, which appear on the extremities as the 
sequel of petechia. From this mode of treatment he has 
derived much advantage; and he anxiously deprecates all 
heating applications. 

The most interesting portion of the paper is that in which 
the author details the case of a man who died on the twenty- 
first day of fever, and in whom a considerable morbid alter- 
ation of the spinal cord was discovered. In the neighbour- 
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hood of the upper dorsal vertebra, it was diminished to one- 
half of its diameter, for an inch and a half; and at the 
commencement of the cauda equina a considerable extravasa- 
tion of black blood was found, occupying a space of about 
two inches, 

In considering the best modes of destroying the matter of 
contagion adhering to clothes, Dr. R. suggests the employ- 
ment of steam; and we agree with him in thinking that this 
method might be adopted with much advantage. 

Dr. R. has introduced into his paper a very interesting 
document, namely, the general Report for the year 1818 of the 
House of Industry, Asylums, Hospitals, and Penitentiaries. 
During this period, 14,963 cases were admitted into the 
fever-wards; thus affording to the medical attendants a very 
wide field of observation. 

Case of Heemorrhage supposed to be from the Spleen, in con- 
sequence of Injury done to that Organ, by William Harrison, 
M. D. — In this interesting case, above four quarts of bloody 
liquid were discharged from the stomach and bowels, subse- 
quently to a fall from a horse. Although there was injury 
in the region of the spleen, we doubt much whether the 
hemorrhage arose from effusion of blood into the stomach 
from the vasa brevia, as the author has supposed ; and we are 
inclined to believe that the exiravasation took place into the 
cavity of the intestines, most probably into the duodenum. 
We have seen a somewhat similar discharge of bloody fluid 
from the bowels, occurring a short time previous to the fatal 
termination of ascites. 

Cases of Eruptive Diseases, by Samuel Robinson, M. D. — 
A case of well marked variola occurred in the Bethesda 
Female Orphan School, which was followed by two cases of 
mild modified disease in children who had been vaccinated ; 
and to these succeeded another case of variola. Neither of 
the two individuals, thus affected with variola, had ever gone 
through the cow-pox or the small-pox. In order to ascertain 
the security produced by cow-pox, Dr. R. inoculated, with 
matter from the second variolous case, thirty young persons ; 
of whom eighteen had been vaccinated, some six, others sixteen 
years before. Nine had suffered the natural small-pox, and 
three had been inoculated. In none of these cases did any erup- 
tive disease follow: nor was any local or constitutional affection 
produced, excepting a small sore with slight inflammation on 
the punctured part. Dr. R. entertains the most perfect con- 
fidence in the security arising from vaccination, and goes even 
so far as to say that variolous disease cccurring after success- 
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ful vaccination is never dangerous. We believe that it is 
very rarely of that description. 

Case of Idiopathic Emphysema, by Richard Stanley Ire- 
land, M.D.— The emphysema in this instance appears to 
have arisen from the rupture of an air-vesicle in the lun 
during a fit of coughing. The body was not inspected after 
death. 

On Affections of the Cranial Brain, occurring in Infants ; 
by Whitlock Nicholl, M.D. — Case of E> ethismal State of the 
Brain, by the Same. — The former of these is a very excel- 
lent paper, and contains a clear and highly intelligent view of 
the several morbid states of the encephalon in infants: which 
are comprized by the author under the following denomin- 
ations, — Erethism, Plethora, Inflammation, Congestion, and 
Torpor. Perhaps, however, improvements might be sug- 
gested in the nomenclature thus adopted, and either Plethora 
or Congestion be expunged from the list. Erethism is distin- 
guished into the sensitive and torpid, and presents some 
points of alliance with the Delirium tremens of Dr. Sutton. 
During the existence of sensitive erethism, 


‘ The child is wakeful, restless, attentive to every sound, and to 
every object of sight; irritable in temper ; the retina is highly sen- 
sible to light; the pupil generally more or less contracted ; the 
limbs much in action ; the head suddenly moved about, or shaken 
from side to side ; and a degree of animation and a quickness of 
observation are present, much beyond what is commonly seen in 
children of the same age; so that, although a morbid condition of 
the cranial brain be present, the infant may be considered as par- 
ticularly healthy, on account of its being lively, and sensible to 
the most trifling impression. By an attentive observer other symp- 
toms may be noticed ; the child starts when asleep ; when awake, 
a sudden frown passes over the forehead, and then disappears ; the 
eyes are sometimes closed irregularly, or alternately ;. a winking 
of one eye, or of both eyes, may sometimes be detected; the 
hand is often carelessly passed over the forehead, or over the side 
of the head; the child cries without any evident cause, at other 
times it shrieks; the fists are clenched; the fore-arms bent up- 
wards on the arms.’ 


Torpid erethism, on the other hand, is marked by ‘ a great 
want of animation, the child being dull, yet fretful if roused ; 
the head, perhaps, being suffered to droop, or being reclined 
on either side, there being an absence of sleep, a “state that 
can scarcely be called waking; an indisposition to move; an 
indifference towards all objects ; a general pallor and chilli- 
ness of the body; a dull state of the eyes; a rolling or turns 
ing up of the eyes; a plaintive moan, or occasional skriek ; 
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the child awaking from sleep with a note expressive of pain 
or of displeasure ; a wrinkled state of the integuments of the 
forehead; the hands raised towards the head; the pupil more 
or less contracted; there being apparently no notice taken of 
any object of sight; the body and lower extremities being, 
perhaps, extended; the head thrown backwards.’ 

Sedatives and anodynes, more especially the Dover's 
powder, are recommended by Dr. Nicholl in the erethismal 
states of the brain. ‘The symptoms and diagnosis of the 
several morbid conditions of the encephalon are stated ina ver 

, masterly manner, and so as to prové of practical benefit in the 
treatment of infantile diseases. ‘The sympathetic effects pro- 
duced on the brain by irritation of the mucous membrane of 
the stomach and bowels, and of the auxiliary viscera, are in- 
geniously referred by Dr. N. to stimulation of the anti-cerebral 
extremities, or ultimate terminations, of the nerves of those 
parts. —In-considering the mode of cure in cases of torpor 
of the brain, he judiciously recommends a varied treatment, 
corresponding to the causes which have given rise to the 
disease, and to the existing state of the frame. Among other 
remedies, he enumerates a strong infusion of green tea. 

An interesting case of spinal paralysis with convulsive 
‘spasms in an adult is subjoined to this paper. Venesection 
was productive of increase of symptoms; and a cure was 
effected by counter-irritation to the spine, opiates, diaphor- 
etics, purgatives, and diuretics, followed by the use of tonic 
remedies. 

In the second of these papers, the subject is brought again 
under review, and the details of a case are given in which 
pure erethism of the brain existed, ‘ unmixed with the 
slightest perceptible alteration in the state of the blood-ves- 
sels, and alternating with a more torpid state, which is the 
consequence of the previous highly sensitive condition.’ 

Case of Amputation at the Hip-Joint, for the Removal of an 
Osteo-sarcomatous Tumour, by Richard Carmichael, surgeon, 
&c.— This was a very formidable and enormous tumour of 
the whole thigh ; and a very accurate engraving of it accom- 
panies the case. ‘The operation was performed with much 
boldness and dexterity: but the disease had already mace too 
extensive a progress to be removed, even by amputation at the 
hip-joint. ‘The patient went on tolerably well till the evening 
of the fourth day, when alarming symptoms shewed them- 
selves, and she died on the sixth. On examining the ampu- 
tated limb, 


* The fibrous structure of the muscles of the limb covering the 
diseased mass, which formed the tumour, was scarcely discernible, 
so 
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so attenuated were they by the pressure of the morbid substance 
which lay between them and the bone. This substance was of 
different degrees of consistence: in most places it exhibited a 
semi-cartilaginous appearance and hardness; while in others it 
was of a gelatinous structure, resembling boiled glue when con- 
gealed ; the latter entirely occupied the cavity of the knee-joint. 
— Interspersed through the morbid substance above the joint were 
several cavities, each containing from half an ounce to an ounce 
and a half of a glairy gelatinous fluid; and in dissecting the 


tumour, the knife frequently struck against spicula of bone, which 


were afterwards found to radiate in considerable masses from the 
femur. — This bone exhibited a white, rough, diseased, appear- 
ance, denuded of periosteum from its lower extremity to the 
lesser trochanter. 

‘ Upon examining the stump, which was done by separating the 
flaps that had united through their entire extent externally, a 
large spongy mass, not unlike a piece of unhealthy lung, presented 
itself. On cutting into it we ascertained that it was the divided 
muscles which were thus strangely altered in so very short a space 
of time ; for during the operation they presented a healthy ap- 
pearance.’ 


Account of a Case of Cynanche Laryngea, in which the Oper- 
ation of Tracheotomy was performed with Success; and of a 
Case of Abscess between the Ghsophagus and Cervical Vertebra, 
obstructing Deglutition and Respiration, in which the same 
Operation was unsuccessful ; with Remarks on the appropriate 
Treatment of similar Cases, by Richard Carmichael. 

Report of the South Fever Asylum, Cork, from its opening, 
December 5th, 1817, to its Close, March 25th, 1819, by 
William Pickels, M. B. — We are here presented with an 
account of the results of the author’s professional experience 
during the prevalence of epidemic fever in Ireland. He 
estimates the number of persons who sickened under this dis- 
ease in Cork at 16,884, out of a population of 80,000; and 
the total number of patients received into the South Fever 
Asylum was 3009, of whom 117 died, giving a proportion of 
1 in 25, — certainly a very moderate rate of mortality. Dur- 
ing the winter and spring months, the head and chest appeared 
to be the principal seats of local affection: but, during the 
autumn, the biliary organs were those which chietly suffered. 
In many cases, the disease terminated by a paroxysin of inter- 
mittent fever. — The other diseases which prevailed at the 
same time were small-pox, measles, dysentery, and aphthous 
sore throat.— The treatment employed by Mr. P. appears 
not to have been very active, but on that account probably 
was the more successful. Blood-letting was not trequently 
adopted ; and the good effects of wine and punch are stated 
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by him in strong terms. The contagious nature of the fever 
is admitted, and evidence of the fact given: but damp, filth, 
and defective ventilation are enumerated as exciting causes, 
while famine is regarded as the predisposing cause. Such 
was the general misery in Cork, that no small vigilance was 
required to defeat the endeavors of the poor wretches who 
sought admittance into the Asylum under the pretence of 
fever, for the purpose of obtaining a bare subsistence. Seve- 
ral revolting instances of inhumanity to persons laboring 
under disease are given by the author ; — and the deplorable 
superstition of the vulgar is said to have led them to view the 
devastating epidemic as a manifestation of Divine wrath, on 
account of the ascent of Mr. Saddler in his balloon! — This 
paper is drawn up in a plain distinct manner, presenting a 
lively and interesting picture of the disease in question: but, 
as a literary production, it is liable to many critical objections. 

Case of Gangrene, occasioned by the Use of Mercury. By 
Richard Grattan, M.D. — The case here detailed was one of 
slow fever, with affection of the head, threatening effusion 
into the ventricles of the brain. By means of mercury, and 
other remedies, it was apparently subdued: but, after the 
child had taken a scruple of calomel in small doses, profuse 
ptyalism came on, and in four or five days subsequently a 
gangrenous ulceration commenced at the angle of the mouth, 
which in eight days destroyed the patient. This disease 
appears to have had some characters in common with canker 
of the mouth, which is known to occur very frequently among 
the children of the poor, and to resist in many instances every 
remedy. — The most fastidious medical critic, we think, can- 
not impute blame to Dr. Grattan for his mode of treating 
this case, and all must agree in praising the candid spirit in 
which he has laid the details before the public. 

A well-marked Case of Liver-Cough, with some Cases and 
Observations tending to show how frequently the Lungs and 
other Viscera sympathize with Derangements in the Liver, whe- 
ther Organic or Functional. By William Brooke, M.D., &c. 
— From this well detailed report, we learn that the case was 
ultimately treated by means of mercury, followed by purga- 
tives, and the disease was completely cured. Allusions to 
other cases are also made; and, towards the close of the paper, 
the author points out some important diagnostic marks of the 
hepatic cough : 


‘ It is uniform, harsh, unaccompanied with pain in the chest, 
and in general is dry, and then without difficulty of breathing or 
dislike to the recumbent posture: when there is any expectoration, 
the matter rejected is scanty and viscid, and never I believe tinged 
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with blood. This cough does not fatigue the patient as might be 
expected, and is chiefly troublesome during the day, particularly 
after meals.’ (P. 266.) 


Case of Melena. By Whitlock Nicholl, M.D.— The 
complaint was successfully treated by the spirit of turpentine. 
Case of ruptured Vagina, which terminated favourably, not- 
withstanding the Strangulation and subsequent Sloughing of a 
considerable Portion of the Intestinal Canal. By ‘Thomas 
M‘Keever, M.D. — The vagina appears to have been injured 
during the extraction of the child by means of the crotchet, 
the pelvis being deformed. ‘Three feet eleven inches of intes- 
tine separated by sloughing, and an unnatural anus remained 
in the vagina. Nothing is said by the author respecting. the 
formation, in this case, of an urinary vaginal fistula: but we 
have no doubt that this did actually take place, for he states, 
towards the close of the case, that the urine as well as the 
feeces passed involuntarily from the vagina, and ‘ that a piece 
of membrane thickly studded with sandy matter about nine 
inches in length and four in breadth had come away.’ (P. 290.) 
In tracing the history of fistulous openings between the urin- 
ary bladder and the vagina, we have ascertained that the 
slough taking place in such lesions presents the appearance 

here described. 
Case of diseased Heart in a Patient who had suffered severely 
from acute Rheumatism. By Daniel Falloon, M.D. — Al- 
though this case was in a very advanced and almost hopeless 
state when it came under Dr. I.’s care, lhe was enabled to 
give the patient great relief, and to delay the fatal termination 
for many months by the frequent abstraction of blood in 
small quantities, by low diet, and by the administration of 
purgatives and diuretics. After death, tle cavity of the peri- 
cardium was found obliterated, excepting when the heart rests 
on the diaphragm. ‘The cavities of the heart were dilated, 
and its walls increased in thickness ; that organ having acquired 
about three times its natural size. When washed and dried, 
it weighed 34 ounces. All the valves of the heart are stated 
to have been healthy, excepting one of the semi-lunar, the 
edge of which was considerably elongated, thickened, and 
beset with warty excrescences containing earthy matter. — In 
considering the details of this case, we have been unable to 
discover any marked connection between the disease of the 
heart and the occurrence of rheumatism, under which the 

patient appears at one time to have suffered severely. 

One of Dr. F.’s prescriptions is an extraordinary combina- 
tion of mint-water, sulphate of magnesia, carbonate of mag- 
nesia, 
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nesia, vinegar of meadow-saffron, and laudanum; and his 
mode of directing venesection to be performed, if not very 
consonant to grammar, has at least the merit of novelty. 
‘Rh. V.S. ad 3xii. —3xvi. e parvo orificio” (P. 301.) This 
error, although frequently repeated, may possibly be that of 
the printer; for, we are sorry to say, the inaccuracies of the 
press in the volume before us are extremely numerous. 

Case of Recovery from the Effects of Corrosive Sublimate. 
By Charles Lendrick, M.B., &c. — This was a case of poison- 
ing by the wife of the patient, and her son by a former 
marriage. An emetic was exhibited, and afterward whites of 
eggs, with evident benefit: but a slight degree of paralysis of 
the right side, with nervous irritability, attended by some 
loss of memory, remained after recovery. 

Medical Report of the Fever-Hospital, Cork-Street, Dublin, 

for the Year ending 4th January, 1819. By Richard Grat- 
tan, M. D. — The author of this paper has entered at some 
length into the history of the origin and progress of the Irish 
epidemic, and into the consideration of the causes which are 
believed to have produced it. The degraded state, the suf- 
ferings, and the privations of the lower classes in Ireland, 
are very judiciously regarded as peculiarly favorable to the 
developement and diffusion of epidemic fever. Dr.G. is a 
firm believer in the contagious nature of the disease, but is 
convinced of the frequent spontaneous origin of febrile con- 
tagion; and his reasoning on this subject is at once ingenious 
and conclusive. He has also indulged himself in devising 
means for ameliorating the condition of the lower ranks of 
his countrymen ; and he seems to rest with peculiar satisfac- 
tion on the taxation of absentees, and the employment of the 
fund thus created in the establishment of schools and the 
distribution of premiums to deserving tenantry. 

Dr. Grattan has occupied a considerable portion of his 
report in discussing the opinions of those who regard fever 
as a local disease, and more especially of Dr. Clutterbuck, 
on whose work he has made some very sensible criticisms. 
He remarks that 


‘ The doctrine which teaches that fever is a disease of the ner- 
vous system, and at the same time admits that this diseased action 
does often occasion local inflammation, seems to be nearer to the 
truth than if we were to ascribe fever to either of these causes ex- 
_clusively. It embraces the advantages of both theories, and in a 
practical point of view comprehends every case of fever, and 
every variety of treatment which can be employed in its manage- 
ment. From an attentive consideration of the subject, and from 
such observations as I- have been able to found on my own expe- 

rience, 
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rience, 1 can affirm, that it leads to the most successful practice in 
the fever which now prevails in Ireland, and which is identical in 
its nature and symptoms with the ordinary fever that has always 
existed in this country.’ 


Under these impressions of the nature of fever, we could 
not expect the author to be friendly to the free use of blood. 
letting in that disease: but even in cases of complication with 
inflammatory affection, he appears to have had recourse to 
the lancet very sparingly; for the quantity of blood directed 
by him to be drawn was sometimes three ounces, usually four 
or fiye, and appears never to have exceeded eight. He has pre- 
sented us with a tabular view of the fever-cases of a complicated 
nature, which came under his care during the year 1818; 
and, to enable us to judge of the reliance that may be placed on 
the inferences which he has drawn, he has made the follow- 
ing statement : 


‘ The physician, in his prescription-book, enters under the 
name of each patient the remedies prescribed for him during his 
continuance in the hospital, so that, by a reference to these pre- 
scriptions, the general character of the disease can be at once as- 
certained. The manner in which each case terminates is also 
accurately noted, and in this way it immediately appears whether 
the remedies prescribed have been successfully employed or not, 

‘ When the patient recovers, and is dismissed cured, we may 
presume that his treatment has been judicious, as it is, in general, 
only in those cases in which death takes place that the propriety 
of the practice can be questioned.’ 


To the closing remark now quoted we cannot assent, for it 
is certain that febrile disease will often baffle the most able 
treatment; while, on the other hand, patients sometimes 
recover under circumstances of management by no means 
judicious, 

Exclusive of the more simple cases of fever, all of which 
we presume recovered, there occurred during the year 544 
cases, in which fever was complicated with local disease. In 
316, the chest was affected; in 268, the head; and in 15, 
the abdomen: of these, 32 died. A brief and sometimes 
not very satisfactory detail of each of the fatal cases is given: 
but no account of the appearances on inspection after death 
in any of them. In the treatment of the Irish epidemic, the 
author was much in the practice of exhibiting calomel, usually 
in combination with ipecacuanha, and sometimes with anti- 
monial powder. He-entertains a high opinion of the efficacy 
of calomel, and even speaks of it as the West India prac- 
titioners formerly did when recommending its employment in 
yellow fever. ‘ The moment,’ he says, ‘ the mouth is ren- 

dered 
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dered sore, the symptoms become less violent, and the patient 
thenceforth gradually recovers. ‘To this rule there are no 
doubt exceptions.’ (P.442.) The value of opium in the 
treatment of fever is duly appreciated by Dr, G. ; — and he 
adds his testimony in favor of the oil of turpentine, where 
any pain of the abdomen exists, accompanied by fulness and 
tension, even although these symptoms should be combined 
with’a relaxed state of the bowels. 

Medical Report of the Fever-Hospital and House of Reco- 
very, Cork-Street, Dublin, for the Year ending 1st January, 
1820. By John O’Brien, M.D., &c. — Dr. O’Brien has 
here presented us with a brief but interesting view of the 
rise, progress, and decline of the Irish epidemic, and has 
detailed at some length the results of his practice during the 
year 1819. He is considerably more liberal in his employ- 
ment of venesection than Dr. Grattan, whose report for the 

receding year we have just considered: but he has exhi- 
bited much discrimination and sound judgment in the use of 
the lancet, and is by no means a convert to the depleting 
system in that extreme degree which some persons have of 
late advocated, The free evacuation of the contents of the 
alimentary canal is regarded by him as of primary import- 
ance; after which, he recommends the keeping up a gentle 
action by means of calomel combined with antimonial powder, 
and sometimes with the compound powder of ipecacuanha : 
but, in the second stage, he prefers the employment of eve- 
mata for that purpose; and in this period he has found much 
advantage from wine and other stimulants. Our own expe- 
rience in the treatment of the late epidemic fever, in this 
country, leads us to coincide with Dr. O’Brien in_ believing 
that it demanded a great variety of remedy, that little con- 
fidence was to be — in any attempts to cut it short, and 
that the principal object was to conduct the patient in safety 
through the disease, During the year 1819, 3921 patients 
were admitted into the Cork-Street 'ever-Hospital: of whom, 
together with the patients remaining in the house at the com- 
mencement of the year, $840 were discharged cured, and 
226 died. ‘The proportion of deaths is stated to have been 
1 in 18°;. In the preceding year, the average rate of mor- 
tality in the same hospital is estimated by Dr. Grattan at 1 in 30. 
The rate of mortality in Stevens’s hospital, during the same 
period, is marked in the table given by that gentleman as Lin 50. 
It seems distinctly proved that the epidemic was proportion- 
ally less fatal than the common fever of the country, perhaps 
partly in consequence of many famished wretches not affected 
with fever having obtained adirission into the hospitals: but 
we 
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we feel altogether at a loss to understand how the mortality 
in any hospital can be so low as 1 in 50; when we know that 
in cities it is usually from 1 in 19 to 1 in 28 for the whole 
population, and in country districts from 1 in 45 to 1 in 56. 

Dr. O’Brien has considered, at some length, the opinions 
of those who regard fever as identical with some one of the 
phlegmasie, and has given his decided negative to this 
hypothesis: but he believes that inflammation is an almost 
constant concomitant of fever, though it is rather of a passive 
than an active character, and is the consequence, not the cause, 
of febrile action. Our opinions on this subject are rather 
adverse to those of Dr. O’Brien: but, without entering far- 
ther into the discussion, we would merely state that a convic- 
tion of the topical nature of fever is neither inconsistent with 
a belief in contagion, nor does it necessarily lead to the ex- 
cessive adoption of general blood-letting. 
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Art. VI. Essays on Petrarch. By Ugo Foscolo. Royal 8vo. 
pp- 325. 12s. Boards. Murray. 1823. 


‘rt is known to most of our readers that the distinguished 
foreigner, whose name appears at the head of these 
Essays, has long been a resident among us; so long, it would 
seem, that he is become ambitious of assuming a sort of rank 
in the number of our native writers. As to the motives 
which first led him, in common with a few of Italy’s best 
friends and patriots, to seek an asylum in a land of compa- 
rative safety and freedom, — the only advantage now afforded 
by England to the oppressed freemen of the world, and denied 
even to some of them, — we have no business here to inquire 
into them; any more than into his checkered and adven- 
turous life, throughout a long professional, military, and 
literary career. ‘These matters have already been discussed 
at some length, aud chiefly we believe by the same hand, in 
many of our contemporary journals, so as to leave little that 
is either novel or interesting to be added to the account. 
Waiving, therefore, all farther inquiries into his previous 
life and labors, we propose to confine our attention to the 
latest of his productions, now before us, and to the more 
curious and interesting points arising out of the subject ; 
which is every way congenial to his taste and talents, and on 
which his ample stores of erudition have not been bestowed 
in vain. Accordingly, it is treated in the style of a master ; 
whose profound and accurate acquaintance with all its bear- 
ings has enabled him to present us with those higher views, 
objects, and results, which we must in vain have sought from 
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the pen of a less eloquent and learned commentator on 
Petrarch. To superficial judges:and readers, indeed, the 
work may appear to differ little from many of the common- 
place labors which have preceded it, because few new facts 
or discoveries are announced, which would form the chief 
claim to fayor in their eyes. Such persons, we doubt not, 
will be led to pronounce idly and slightingly, because igno- 
rantly, on the very superiqr productions of Ugo Foscolo, 
and perhaps with as little consideration as on any of the very 
slenderest essayists of our day. 

For our own part, if we have any acquaintance with 
the writings of Petrarch and of Foscolo, we have reason to 
believe that the learned, not less than the desultory and po- 
lite, readers of the age will feel themselves mych interested 
in these additional obseryations and researches, from one who 
has uniformly devoted his talents to high and important 
objects, with equal ability and success. Yet we consider this 
last as by no means one of the most arduous and laborious of 
the author’s efforts; whose more recondite and bold inquiries 
into classical and antiquarian subjects have obtained for him 
a high scholastic reputation both in this and his native land. 
We shall particularize only his edition and restoration of por- 
tions of the works of the great Italian commander Monticu- 
culi, and his own Greek and Latin pieces; without mentioning 
his lighter and more popular productions, — his novels, -tra- 
gedies, orations, and lectures; with which last he is at this 
time endeavoring to inspire a British audience with fresh 
relish and admiration for the poets of Italy, in the language 
of the country itself. The whole of these we must dismiss 
with a mere reference to their existence, in proof of the ener- 
getic and persevering not less than the rich and versatile 
genius of their author. 

We are not sorry to observe the same generic traits, the 
same bold characteristics, which we have uniformly attributed 
to Signor T’oscolo, as strongly manifested in these materials 
of an apparently slighter texture as in. those of a more labored 
and durable composition which have preceded them. These 
qualities we are to consider, both in his prose and his poetic 
writings, as derived from the new school of Italian poetry, 
formed towards the close of the last century; and which, 
originating with Monti, Parini, and Cesarotti, was carried 
to its highest pitch, both in excellence and in defects, by the 
innovating genius (as it was termed) of Alfieri and his imi- 
tators; among whom Signor IF’. is the only one whose lofty 

enius and capacity, by a sort of natural affinity and resem- 
ee renders him deserving of being placed in competition 
with 
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with the poet of Asti. In the fire, the vigor, and the origi- 
nality of his conceptions, — in the rapidity and variety of his 
feelings and imagination, —and in the closeness, the terseness, 
the abrupt transitions, and even the obscurity of his language, — 
he may be cited rather as a sort of rival’ than as a follower of 
Alfieri. Some of these qualities, indeed, are even more re~ 
markable in the works of the present writer than in those of 
Alfieri himself; who often flags in his prose-writings to 4’ de- 
gree of tameness and prolixity, from which the former is wholly 
free. In his public orations, delivered in Italy, —in his lectures, 
— in his patriotic addresses to his countrymen, — and in his 
critical and other essays, — as also in those that are now be- 
fore us, —we every where discover the same deep-seated 
thoughts and feelings, expressed with the same vehemence, 
yet struggling, as it were, for utterance; together with the 
same striking antitheses, and finely contrasted but rapid allu- 
sions. No where, however, do we meet with a detniled 
analysis, or very full developement, either of his sensations or 
his ideas: but this conciseness doubtless arises in part from 
his desire of compressing as much as possible of his extensive 
learning, vivid feeling, and daring imagination, in the short 
space that by modern rules of publication is prescribed to 
him ; and in part from his own theory, with his love of con- 
trasted imagery and abrupt transitions, which cast an air of 
obscurity over his language that we doubt not is very percep- 
tible in the original work, though it is disguised by the copious 
version and illustration of a translator in its English form, 
and by the last revision of the author. We need scarcely 
say that it can hardly be indebted for its present dress to the 
fashioning hand of a foreigner, although he may have acquired 
a tolerably good comraand of our language; and although 
no servile sound — no mention of translation — has been al- 
lowed to sully the beauty of the title-page. 

That the work is thus rendered more intelligible and en- 
gaging in the eyes of English readers, we are well aware: 
but we are not so fully convinced of the propriety of alto- 
gether withholding the original Italian, in which we have 
reason to believe it was first composed. The author was 
quite at liberty to procure a version of his own production, 
if he pleased: but not, we think, to suppress the one and 
substitute the other, even without announcing that he did so, 
at his pleasure. Should our supposition be correct, then 
we have here in fact a changeling instead of the real offspring 
of the author’s brain; and we are occasionally sensible, in 
perusing these pages, of the nicer transitions, connections, 
and agreements, both in the sense and the context, which we 
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know the fervent and impatient genius of the author himself is 
half ‘inclined to hold in contempt, but which by less ethfreal 
spirits. ** of earth’s mould,” and by most English ears and 
eyes, are, deemed quite essential to the perfect comprehen- 
sion ofa subject. Whatever might be the degree of dis- 
crepancy between the two treatises, it can scarcely he alleged 
as a sufficient reason for the entire suppression of the Italian ; 
which, to those who admire-the writer’s genius and language, 
andon so popular a subject, must have furnished a high treat, 
of no every-day occurrence. If it be urged that the Italian of 
Signor Foscolo would have been confined to a very select party 
of readers, — as little agreeable, perhaps, to the views of the 
publisher as to those of the Signor, — we do not admit even 
this as. a. justificatory plea for the absence of the original: 
unless, indeed, we are to suppose that no such original exists, 
and that the commentator dictated, like Julius Caesar, to his 
secretary, in a strange tongue; combining his ideas, perhaps, 
in the Italian, and expressing them in the correct English 
which we here behold. 

While the author has certainly attempted to give a popular 
air and character to his work, he has not left it deficient in 
any of the higher requisites which we had a right to expect 
from so Jearned a dissertator, on every point connected with 
the literary history of Italy. It will not, therefore, be too 
much to say that the whole of his subject is treated, if not 
uniformly in the most pleasing, always in the most satisfactory 
manner; and we have accordingly the most important as well 
as the finest traits and peculiarities of the lover, the bard, 
and the hermit of Vaucluse, every where delineated with a 
delicate and faithful hand. Amid the variety of clashing 
opinions and uncertain hypotheses, which have for ages so: 
absurdly engaged the researches of contending critics and 
historians regarding the particular object, nature, and re- 
sults of the poet’s passion, — with the precise period, age, 
and degree of intimacy between the parties, — we are glad to 
perceive that Signor Foscolo retains his usual coolness of in- 
vestigation and soundness of judgment ; resting his authority, 
in the more doubtful points, on reason, probability, and even 
common sense, ‘Thus the very prevalent idea of the Platonic 
theory, animating the whole body of the lover’s poetry, having: 
been extended to all his feelings and affections, seems to re- 
ceive little countenance from the present essayist : 


‘ At first Petrarch saw in Laura only the most beautiful of 
women ; one whom he was destined to love, and who inspired and 
ennobled his talents: he coveted glory only as it might secure her 
esteem and affection, and he hoped to have found happiness on: 

‘ : , earth. 
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earth. He next discovered'in her the form and the virtye'of an 
angel —that his love burnt only to enlighten ahd ptrify his heart 
to fix his'mind; to harmonize those faculties; which would’ ather- 
wise have been’a prey to’ perpetual perturbation; to lift his ‘desires 
and thoughts towards heaven: and that he might raise her above 
every earthly: idea, he never explicitly mentions that she: was 
bound to partake the bed of another, At last, however; lie felt 
and confessed “ that she was a woman; that he doated upon her 
form ; that she was the only one who had eyer appedred a’ woman 
in his eyes ;” 
‘ Chiare, fresche, dolcit acque 
Ove le belle membra 
Pose colei che sola a me par Donna ; 














and he was burning “ with envy, jealousy, and lave” — 
‘ D'amor, di gelosia, d'invidia ardendo. 


He envied Pigmalion, ‘‘ who could animate with soul and love the 
statue made by his own hands.” But at the same time he seems 
not unaware that the fairest portion of his life was wasted in the 
superstitious worship of a deity, which possibly deserved to be 
cast down upon the earth, whence his fatal fancy‘had raised it. 
He calls “ the loftiness of Laura, pride; and her aversion to 
every sort of baseness, affectation and prudery’”— 


‘ Ed in donna amorosa ancor m’aggrada 
Che'n vista vada altera, e disdegnosa ; 
Non superba, o ritrosa: 

Amor regge suo imperio senza spada. 


The illusions of a pure passion are succeeded by the desires of an 
impatient love, which escape, in expressions and lines too plain to 
be quoted, and which are not ordinarily observed, because 
Petrarch is traditionally read with sentimental prepossession. He 
was admitted but rarely into the house of Laura, and not till 
several years after their first meeting. ‘* 1 grow old,” says he, 
‘‘ and she grows old: I begin to despond; and yet it appears to 
ime that time wears away slowly, till we may be permitted to be 
together without the fear that we should be lost”—- 


‘ Ma'sia che pud; gia solo io non invecchio.’ 


In truth, the present author does not seem to have troubled 
himself much with the labors and inguiries of his prede- 
cessors in the same galant career. He makes no parti- 
cular reference to the respective merits and defects~ of the 
various biographers and critics, English as well as foreign, 
with which the controversial-world has so long: abounded: 
but they are all dimissed with the same slight notice which we 
find bestowed on the works of Mrs. Dobson and the Abbé de 
Sade. He seems, however, to have made such historical use 
of them as he deemed fit, —to have subdued them, as it 
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were, to his purpose, — and then, disdaining to enter into a 
‘contest in.which more toil than triumph was to. be expected, 
‘to have. left them to the repose.of ages, We do not appeal 
fom ie. wisdom of such.adecision. Peace be to,.the ashes of 

em all;——of Madame Deshouliéres, and the good Abbés De- 
lille.and} de Sade ;— of ‘the Cardinals Sadoleto. and: Poole; 
— of: the learned: Beccadelli and: Tiraboschi;— and’ of the 
whole, hostg of poets, antiquaries, and pilgrims, who have 
offered: up the.inicense of their sentimental curiosity at the 
public shrine. It is nevertheless easy to perceive, though he 
declines argument, that the present writer differs very greatly 
in many points from the party of ‘the French critics; whose 
inherent love of extravagance, intrigue, and rant, betrayed 
them into.errors relative to the poet’s real character and pas- 
sion, from which.the more pure and enlarged vision of Signor 
Foscolo is wholly free. — When we enumerate among these 
the opinions of a lady of the same nation, contained in the 
following extract, what degree of credit was the spiritual 
attachment of Petrarch likely to obtain in the judgment even 
of the most refined portion of the world ? 


‘. The notion, however, that Laura had not been always inexor- 
able is equally popular, especially with that portion which is at 
once the less courted and the more alarmed of the fair sex. It has 
its foundation upon those romantic traditions also which poets and 
travellers are eager to adopt. The inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood of Vaucluse point out the height where Laura’s chateau was 
situated, from which she could converse with her lover by signals. 
The Abbé Delille discovers the very grotto which afforded a secret 
retreat, and the tree which lent its shade to this happy couple : 


‘ Une grotie écartée avait frappé mes yeux : 
Grotte sombre, dis-moi, si tu les vis heureux ? 
M’écriaje! Un vieux tronc bordoit-il le rivage? 
Laure avait reposé sur son antique ombrage. — 
‘ Jardins, Chant 3. 


A lady goes still farther than the Abbe: 


‘ Dans cet antre profond, ov, sans d’autre témoins, 
Laure sut par de tendre soins 
De lVamoureux Petrarque adoucir le martyre ; 
Dans cet antre ov l'amour tant de fois fut vaingueur — 
Il exprima st bien sa peine, son ardeur, 
Que Laure malgré sa rigueur, 
L’ écouta, plaignit sa langueur, 
Et fit peut-étre plus encore.* 





‘ * Madame Deshoulitres, Epitre sur Vaucluse.’ 
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The view taken by Signor Foscolo, on the other hand, 
is at once more noble and charitable and more in unison with 
the tenor of the poet’s own life and sentiments; while he can- 
didly admits that Petrarch’s ‘ own confession will never set 
this old question at rest.’ The whole of the remarks, indeed, 
in his first essay, on the Love of Petrarch, seem dictated not 
less by candor than by feeling and reflection: its popular tone 
and manner are,very happily reconciled with the depth and 
seriousness required in the critic and the scholar; and it is 
every way calculated to create fresh sympathy for the sufferin 
and passions, to which it represents the lover and the man of 
genius as a perpetual prey. In order to convey some idea 
of this essay in the writer’s own words, we shall abstain 
from indulging ourselves in some remarks on Petrarch’s pecu- 
liar genius, on his theory of love, and on the question how far 
the Platonic, the chivalric, and the Troubadour character 
prevailed in his amatory effusions, with which we had intended 
to preface our quotations from the work before us. 

While the following extract explains the Platonic theory, it 
will serve to shew that the poet’s love and sufferings were 


something more than Platonic: 


‘ « Each soul burns with the desire to find its companion; 
and, when they do meet together in their pilgrimage on earth, 
their love becomes so much the more ardent, because the 
matter by which they are enclosed prevents their re-union. 
On these occasions: their pleasures, their sufferings, their ecsta- 
sies, are inexpressible: each endeavours to make itself known 
to the other; a celestial light burns in the eyes; an immortal 
beauty beams in the countenance; the heart feels tess ten- 
dency to earth, and they mutually incite each other to the exalt- 
ation and purification of their virtue. In proportion as they love 
each other, they are lifted towards God, who is their common 
origin; and, in proportion as they feel the pains of their exile 
upon earth, and their captivity in matter, they desire to be freed, 
in order that they may unite eternally in heaven.” — Now, since 
the whole system is founded on the hypothesis, “ that each soul 
has a predestined sympathy towards one other soul only” —and 
since each person imagines, ‘ that the being to whom he is at- 
tached is the most perfect,” it follows ‘‘ that every Platonic lover 
ought to strive always to attain to the highest degree of moral 
perfection.” ’ 


Now behold the contrast: 


¢ When night has closed around, 
Yet has the wanderer found 
A short but deep forgetfulness at last 


Of every woe, and every labour past. ; 
Ce3 | But 
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But ah! my grief, that with each moment grows, 
As fast and yet more fast 
Day urges on, is heaviest at its close. 


As soon as his imagination was surrounded by silence and dark- 
ness, the very object which it had delighted to decorate and adorn 
during the day was clothed with terror, and he frequently saw 
Laura during the night and his limbs were chilled with fear. “I 
arose, trembling, with the earliest dawn to quit a house where 
every thing inspired me with terror. I climbed the heights, I 
trod the woods, looking on every side to see if the image which 
had disturbed my repose followed my steps: I could feel myself 
no where in safety.’’— This is a passage from one of his Latin 
works ; and when he expresses the same in Italian, a single line is 
sufficient to touch the feelings of every reader, who has experi- 
enced violent passions in solitude, 


‘ Tal paura ho di ritrovarmi solo !’ 


It is this method of illustrating the poet’s real sentiments 
and character from his own productions, and applying an inti- 
mate acquaintance of the whole to every part, that constitutes 
the great merit of the work before us. It wears an air of 
reality and truth, — the impress even of the poet’s own mind, 
—and thus creates an illusion which it is difficult to resist. 
If we are not to consider it as the poet’s life, it certainly fur- 
nishes some of the most desirable materials for such a com- 
position that we have yet seen, and exhibits the best plan 
of arranging, supplying, or disposing of any portion of histo- 
rical information and facts. ‘To this end the author’s accurate 
memory and extensive reading have been applied with equal 
industry and success ; and we are told that they are such as 
enabled him to turn to any portion of Petrarch’s writings, 
even the very piece, stanza, and line, and thus quote it for 
his immediate purpose. His poetical illustrations are always 
equally correct and rich, seeming to flow naturally, like his 
eloquence, into the periods assigned to them; and it may be 
perceived, from the ensuing remarks on Petrarch’s mistress, 


that the author knows how to avail himself of the English as 
well as of his native poets: 


‘ Laura, independently of the influence of love, had over 
Petrarch that ascendancy which every person who acts invariably, 
with calmness must acquire over impassioned characters. Her 
religious sentiments were marked by more serenity and confidence 
than those ofher lover. In all her actions, her self-possession ap- 
pears rather natural than forced. Her conversation is full of that 
sweetness, that discretion, and that good sense, which form a tri- 
umphant contrast with the enthusiasm of the poet. She always 
seems to think that modesty and her own esteem are the most 
beautiful ornaments of a woman. Petrarch speaks often of her 


noble 
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noble birth ; and from the costliness and elegance of her dress, it 
appears that she possessed a fortune equal to her rank. But she 
did not wish to live too much noticed in the.world: 


‘ In nobil sangue vita umile e queta. 


Proud as she was of the affection she had deserved, and of the 
celebrity which it had given her, 


‘ Quel dolce nodo 


Mi piacque assai, ch’ intorno al core avet, 
E piacemi il bel nome, 


she was more devoted to the cares of her family than to literature 
and poetry, 


‘ E non curd giammai rime ne verst. 


Her domestic situation, however, was not a happy one; for her 
husband, whom she made her heir, leaving to his care three sons and 
six daughters, married again in seven months, while he was still in 
mourning for her. Although Petrarch occasionally fancied it so 
strongly, as to make the readers of his poetry believe, that she 
really loved him, he is by far more explicit when he tells that ‘it 
has ever been the only one impenetrable secret of the breast of 
Laura ; and indeed she buried it with herself. The soft and pen- 
sive character of her countenance expressed a mind capable of 
suffering without complaining : 


‘ In aspetto pensoso anima lieta. 


We are sensible of exaggeration when Petrarch describes Laura 
as ‘* sent upon the earth to assure mankind of the existence of the 
angels in heaven.” 


‘ A far del Ciel fede fra noi; 


still if, as he often believed, a real passion preyed upon her heart, 
and she was making a daily sacrifice of herself and her lover to 
her duties, the persevering silence of Laura, and the alternate ap- 
pearances of severity and fondness towards Petrarch, ought to be 
ascribed less to artifice than to her constant efforts to conceal 
feelings which she might apprehend dangerous to disclose, and 
which, at the same time, it was not in her power to conquer. — 
‘‘ Hence I console myself, and prefer sufferings for such a woman 
to the possession of any other :” 


‘ Pur mi consola, che morir per lei 


Meglio 2 che gioir d'altra. 


‘ But this is the supposition of a lover; for passion and reason, 
though they at first meet in our minds as two friends, seldom 
reign together with equality of power; and, in a short time, the 
one must inevitably yield to the dictatorship of the other. That 
love should not have been, during twenty years, subdued by reso- 
lute virtue, nor virtue overpowered by love, is a phenomenon that 
can be conceived only as among the ideal possibilities of things. 
It seems, however, very consistent with the frequent conttadic- 
tions of human nature to suppose, that Laura, without loving the 
) Cc 4 man. 
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matt, cherished the passion she had inspired. There is a keen 
symp aan in the consciousness of possessing charms that are 
atal to their admirers; it tempts even the best-natured persons, 
because it is softened with a kind feeling of pity for the sufferers. 
Like Eve looking into the lake of Paradise, 


‘ I started back; 
It started back: but pleased I soon returned; 
Pleased it return’d as soon with answering louks 


Of sympathy and love, 


her daughters frequently delight to search im the heart of their 
lover for the reflection of their own image only. Enthusiasm for 
a distinguished man ; need of sentimental diversions from the mo- 
notony of a lonely life; imperious necessity of being loved, which 
perhaps is the only pleasure constantly sought by men and women, 
and which is indispensable to the sex that stands naturally in need 
of the support of the stronger; and, lastly, the habitual sense of 
religion and modesty, strengthened by the fear of public opinion, 
and exalted by an earnest wish of perfecting the moral habits of 
their lover, and of changing their passion to a lasting friendship — 
all these sensations, and perhaps many more, acting at the same 
time, tempting and flattering each other, are so blended as to keep 
women in a condition of mind which they frequently mistake for a 
pure and serious attachment. Thus Laura’s love 


‘ «© Was but a lambent fame whicli play’d about her breast.” 


For, shewing constantly a generous kindness to Petrarch, she 
never exposed her virtue, while by the best calculated diplomacy 
of coquetry, without once committing her secret, she was ever 
successful in keeping alive and disappointing the hope of her 
lover ; and she justified herself with the belief, that, by the ex- 
ample of her chastity, she guided him on the way to heaven. 
ad by checking his warm inclination to sensual indulgences, 
and by exalting his religious principles, her conduct proved bene- 
ficial to him. But he was also disposed to a morbid sensibility ; a 
disease peculiar to men of genius, and which, whenever it is embit- 
tered by protracted misfortunes or lingering passions, never fails to 
degenerate into a hopeless consumption of mind.’ 


In turning from the Love to the Poetry of Petrarch (Essay II.), 
some persons would be surprized to hear that he was a very 
laborious writer: but, with the examples of Pope, Gray, Col- 
lins, and many of our easiest and most melodious poets before 
our eyes, we confess that we do not find much causé for ad- 
miration. ‘The subjoined particulars relative to his habits of 
composition are sufficiently curious to merit notice: 


‘ The following is a literal translation of a succession of memo- 

randums in Latin, at the head of one of his sonnets : — “* I began 

_this by the impulse of the Lord (Domino jubente), 10th September, 
at the dawn of day, after my morning prayers.” 


‘<<: T must 
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¢ «¢ J must make these two verses over again, singing them (can- 
tando), and 1 must transpose them; 3 o'clock, A. M. 19th 
October.” 

« «J like this (hoc placet), 30th October, 10 o'clock in the 
morning.” 

«No; this does not please me. 20th December in the even- 
ing — 

e And in the midst of his corrections he writes, on laying down 
his pen, ‘ I shall return to this again; I am called to supper.” 

‘ « February 18th, towards noon; this is now well; however, 
look at it again (vide tamen adhuc).” 

‘ Sometimes he notes the town where he happens to be: — 
“© 1364, Veneris mane, 19 Jan. dum invitus Patavii ferior.” — It 
might seem rather a curious than useful remark, that it was gene- 
rally on Friday that he occupied himself with the painful labour 
of correction, did we not also know that it was to him a day of 
fast and penitence.’ 


Another peculiarity in the poetry of Petrarch is his imita- 
tion of the Hebrew writers; though Signor Foscolo is not 
quite correct in his supposition that it has never before been 
noticed, ‘This extract will likewise include a specimen of 
Lady Dacre’s very beautiful translations, which accompany 
the present volume: 


‘ Neither could the sensual love of the Romans and of the 
Greeks be reconciled with the delicacy of Petrarch’s poetry. His 
finest imitations are drawn from the sacred writings, which I do 
not believe has yet been remarked by any critic, although it must 
be obvious to every one how deeply all his thoughts were imbued 
with religion — 


‘ E femmisi all’ incontra 
A mezza via, come nemico armato. — P. 2. Son. 47. 


‘ « So shall thy poverty come as one that travelleth, and thy 
want as an armed man.” — Prov. c- xxiv. v. 34. 


‘ E la cetera mia rivolta 2 in pianto. — P. 1. Son. 24. 
‘ « My harp also is turned to mourning.” — Job, c. xxx. v. 31. 


‘ Qual grazia, qual amore, o qual destino 
Mi dara penne a guisa dt colomba, 
Ch’ io mt riposi, e levimi da terra? —P.1. Son. 60. 


‘ « O that I had wings like a dove! for then would I flee away, 
and be at rest.’ — Psalm lv. v. 5. 


‘ Vergine bella, che di Sol vestita, 
Coronata di stelle. — P.2. Canz. ult. 


‘ « A woman clothed with the sun—and upon her head a 


The elevated strain of piety and love, which breathes through his 


works, borders occasionally on profaneness : — 
| ‘ Baciale 
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‘ Baciale il piede, e la man bella e bianca ; 
Dille, eil baciar sia in vece di par ole, 
Lo spirto 2 pronto, ma la carne 2 stanca. 


‘ Her lovely feet and gentle hands salute, 
Wafting a poor reply with semblance mute, 
Mourning and humble —signs that seem to speak 
‘¢ The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 
Matth. c. xxvi. v.41. 


To dissipate Laura’s jealousy, he compares the eagerness with 
which he sought her resemblance in the face of beautiful women, 
to the devotion of a pilgrim gazing at the image of his Saviour — 


‘ Movesi ’l vecchierel canuto, e bianco, 
Dal dolce loco ov’ ha sua eta fornita, 
E dalla Samiglhiuola sbigottita 
Che vede’l caro Padre venir manco: 

Indi, traendo poi Vantico fianco 
Per Vestreme giornate di sua vita, 
Quanto pid pud col buon voler s’aita, 
Rotto dagli anni e dal cammino stanco : 
E viene a Roma seguendo’'l desio 
Per mirar la sembianza di colut 
Ch’ancor lassi nel Ciel vedere spera ; 
Cosi, lasso, talor vo cercand’ 10, 
Donna, quant’ 2 possibile, in altrui 
La desiata vostra forma vera. 


‘ The palmer bent, with locks of silver gray, 
Quits the sweet spot where he has pass’d his years, 
Quits his poor family whose anxious fears 
Paint the loved father fainting on his way ; 
And trembling, on his aged limbs slow borne, 
In these last days that close his earthly course, 
He, in his soul’s strong purpose, finds new force, 
Though weak with age, though by long travel worn : 
Thus reaching Rome, led on by pious love, 
He seeks the image of that Saviour Lord 
Whom soon he hopes to meet in bliss above : 
So, oft in other forms I seek to trace 
Some charm, that to my heart may yet afford 


A faint resemblance of ‘thy matchless grace. 
Lapy Dacre.’ 


While the whole of this essay on the poetry of Petrarcli 
is expressed in a cool and impartial tone of criticism, it does 
not fail to raise the poetical character of the bard consider- 
ably in our estimation. Such is the tendency, we think, of 
the ensuing remarks, with Lady Dacre’s excellent version of 
the poet’s 

** Vago augelletto, che cantando vai,” &c. &e. 


‘It 
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‘ It is chiefly in the expression of grief that Petrarch enters 
into every heart, and that all hearts enter into his. Neatness of 
diction — delicacy of sentiment — Platonic eestasy,— all yield to 
the violence of his grief; and we witness the dreadful conflict of 
reason with despair — of passion with religion. The remembrance 
of his love, and the remorse of his guilty desires, penetrate his 
heart; and whilst he seems ready to destroy himself, he is checked 
by the fear only of passing from one misery to a greater : — 


‘ Se sapesst per Morte essere scarco 
Del pensier amoroso che mi atterra, 
Con le mie mani avrei gia posto in terra 
Queste membra dogliose e quello incarco : 
Ma perch’ io temo che sarebbe un varco 
Di pianto in pianto, e d’ una in altra guerra — 


‘ Oh! if this cankering thought — this torturing dream 
In endless death these hands might hope to close ; 
Soon should my wearied limbs on earth repose, 
And the damp sod a welcome bed I’d deem. 
But still I fear to tempt the awful stream, 
To fly from strife to strife — from woe to woes. 


When he seeks consolation from Heaven, from mankind, and 
from all the objects that surround him, our sympathy with the man 
makes us almost forget our admiration of the poet; because we 
see, that, like every creature who feels extremely miserable, he 
fancies that he has inspired all nature with his own affliction : — 


‘ Poor solitary bird, that pour’st thy lay, 
Or haply mournest the sweet season gone: 
As chilly night and winter hurry on, 
And day-light fades, and summer flies away ; 

If as the cares that swell thy little throat 
Thou knew’st alike the woes that wound my rest, 
Oh, thou wouldst house thee in this kindred breast, 
And mix with mine thy melancholy note. 

Yet little know I ours are kindred ills : 
She still may live the object of thy song: 
Not so for me stern Death or Heaven wills ! 

But the sad season, and less grateful hour, 
And of past joy and sorrow thoughts that throng 
Prompt my full heart this idle lay to pour. 

ADY Dacrgx.’ 


Though this essay, however, appears to us the most com- 
plete and masterly of the whole, yet, in treating next of the 
poet’s Character, the writer has been both impartial and happy: 
which is the more meritorious because he appears to have 
been drawing the portrait of a favorite. He does not forget 
that, though of an open and generous nature, Petrarch was 
somewhat bigoted to his own opinions ; — indignant against 
such as presumed to reflect on his poetry or his manners ; ~ 


fond 
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fond of comparing himself indirectly with the greatest person- 
ages of antiquity ; and even imposing on his own mind by an 
affected candor and humility, because he had no very powerful 
contemporary to dispute the literary sovereignty with him. 
That he could be jealous, however, of the fame even of the 
departed Dante, he stands convicted by his own words, in his 
letter to his friend Boccaccio. He was courted by princes, 
and had ecclesiastical benefices heaped on him by popes and 
cardinals ; he was adored by the people; pilgrims and travel- 
lers resorted to his residence ; and governments invited him to 
take on himself the conduct of theirembassies. Of his wealth 
and importance, he was therefore justly proud; and he pre- 
sumed on his power so far as to satirize in the most indignant 
terms the vicegerent of Heaven and his holy court, as well as 
many other potentates of the age: while, far from retaliating, 
the Pontiff vainly attempted to flatter him into peace. 
Moreover, Petrarch did not suffer the patronage and friend- 
ship of the great to extend their influence over his political views 
and opinions: but such was his patriotic ardor, that, notwith- 
standing his intimate connection with the Colonna and other 
noble families, he did not hesitate to add his voice to the cause 
of Cola di Rienzo, in his efforts to regenerate the departed 
spirit of the Romans. It required, therefore, all his high re- 
putation, and all the admiration evinced by his countrymen, to 
shield him from the enmity of his powerful adversaries. In- 
nocent VI. believed him to be a magician, and would have 
brought him to the stake: — but he dared not; — although 
the poet called him ‘ a suspicious and indolent bear, whose 
coarseness caused the luxury and the easiness of his prede- 
cessor to be forgiven.” The present writer observes that his 
influence over the great ‘is one of the most extraordinary 
and inexplicable traits of his character. ‘The reason was, 
perhaps, that though his gratitude for benefits received was 
profoundly felt and loudly expressed, he never stooped to flat- 
ter, like men who look for new favors. Often, and while he 
was still without fortune or fame, he addressed severe remon- 
strances and advice to his benefactors, persons who were 
venerable from their station and their years.’ (P. 137.) 
Before he quitted the world in disgust and disappointment, 
for his retreat, which he seldom afterward left, Petrarch had 
been a diligent traveller, and a minute observer of the cus- 
toms and governments of various nations; many observations 
on which he has handed down to us in his letters, though few 
of them have been published. He is likewise numbered 
among the restorers of literature in Europe; as well as among 
ecclesiasti¢s, statesmen, and patriots, added to his crowning 
title 
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title of Jtaly’s Second Poet.—It is here:that we approach;the 

parallel between him and. his great but unfortunate predeces- 
sor, instituted in the fourth and: last of the essays; before. us. 
Until our own times, Petrarch was even deemed superior to 
Dante, by, most. of the wits and. critics. of Italy, especially 
since the lively and polished age of. Leo the Tenth: but such 
an opinion is fast losing ground, owing to the efforts of'a more 
hardy and vigorous spirit of criticism, which has lately: begun 
to prevail both in Italy and elsewhere ;— and in; the Justness 
of its decisions Signor Foscolo seems partly to acquiesce, 
Petrarch himself affected to mingle Dante indiscriminately 
with others who were eclipsed by his own fame. 


“ Ma ben ti prego, .che in la terza spera, 
Guitton saluti, e Messer Cino, e Dante, 
Franceschin nostro, e tutta quella shiera,”’ &c. 


This is too wide a field for us to enter on it here ;. and we are 
so far averse from such comparisons, that little truth or satis- 
faction can be obtained from them because they are altogether 
depending on taste. Where they turn, however, on the cha- 
racter rather than the poetry of these “ mighty masters of the 
lyre,” the remarks are often curious and interesting: their 
characteristics are very happily drawn; their respective merits 
are fairly balanced; the distinctions are clearly shewn; and 
the intellectual and moral superiority is, as it ought to be, 
awarded to Dante. Such a parallel, indeed, teaches an import- 
ant lesson to humanity, while it affords a striking contrast. 
Both were founders of the literature and poetry of their coun- 
try: both acted a distinguished part in the historical drama of 
their age; and they were nearly contemporary with each 
other : — yet Petrarch basked in the smiles of princes, was 
the favorite of the people, was surrounded with temporary 
honors, and tasted an earnest of his future fame; while the 
proscribed and persecuted Dante was compelled to beg, his 
way from court to court, and to experience, 


‘¢ How salt the savour is of other’s bread, 
How hard the passage to descend and climb 
By other’s stairs.” (Cary’s Trans.) 


Still we behold him preserving a noble pride and equani- 
mity in the midst of all his sufferings; exclaiming, with equal 
fearlessness and truth, 


‘* Conscience makes me firm. 
The boon companion who her strong breast-plate 
Buckles on him who feels no guilt within, 

And bids him on and fear not.” 
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On the contrary; Pétrarch’s discontent and wretchedness 
but-too loudly: make themselves heard in a tone of queraldus 
sorrow’ and’ complaint, which manifests the feebleness and 
inferiority of’ his‘ mind even in the‘midst of all his prosperity, 
and ‘all’ the ‘flatteries of the great.. Hence, we may observe 
with’ Signor‘ Foscola,; Petrarch’s poetry ‘ wraps us in an idle 
melancholy, in the softest and sweetest visions, in tlie error of 
depending ‘or others’ affection, and leads us vainly to run after 
perféct' happiness, until'we plunge’ headlong into that despair 
which ensues— 


¢ When Hope has fled affrighted from thy face, 
And giant Sorrow fills the empty place.’ 


The same weak and plaintive character may. be traced in 
the close of the following version of one. of his ** Canzoni,” 
from the pen of Lady Dacre; whose specimens of Petrarch’s 
museare often rendered with a degree of poetic beauty and 
fidelity ‘which fully intitles her to the dedication of the work, 
and its author’s profuse acknowlegements : 


* And in some shelter’d bay, at evening’s close, 
The mariners their rude coats round them fold, 
Stretch’d on the rugged plank in deep repose : 
But I, though Phoebus sink into the main 
' And leave Granada wrapt in night, with Spain, 
Morocco, and the Pillars famed of ald, 
Though al! of human kind 
And every creature blest 
All hush their ills to rest, 
No end to my unceasing sorrows find ; 
‘And still the sad account swells day by day ; 
For since these thoughts on my lorn spirit prey, 
I see the tenth year roll, 
Nor hope of freedom springs in my desponding soul. 
Lapy Dacre.’ 


We have neither time nor room to pursue the question to 
its close ; nor to give, as we had fully intended, more copious 
extracts from the very Petrarchian versions which are’ pre- 
sented to us by the same and by another lady. The essayist, 
indeed, has Jaid under contribution. the poetical talents of 
many others besides these fair friends; for we observe the 
“‘ disecta membra” of Lord Byron, Mr. Milman, Mr. Meri- 
vale, Mr. Cary, and Mr. Moore, scattered in the shape of 
translation throughout the volume. Among these we think 
Mr. Milman’s lines are far more harsh and constrained than 
any that we find in the pieces of Lady Dacre; and those of 
Lord Byron from the ‘* Africa’ are by no means in his best 
style. — To the whole is subjoined a very copious Appendix, 

referring 
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referring to the Essays, and containing specimens of Petrarch’s 
Latin poetry; a few of his unpublished letters in Italian ;. and 
specimens of Greek loveepoetry, from Sappho down to the: 
writers of the Lower Empire. We must not forget also-Lo-- 
renzo de Medici’s ‘ Theory of Love,” prefixed to his amato 
poems, and first given by Mr. Roscoe, (to whom the author 
expresses -his obligations,) in his late work intitled ‘ Illus- 
trations of the Life of Lorenzo.” Not even the erotic: 
effusions of Anacreon, by Mr. Moore, are spared on this oc- 
casion ; and we have ** the Dirge of a Lover” from Euripides, 
by Bland, the * Goatherd” from Theocritus, and the ** Death 
of Adonis” from Bion, by Elton: insomuch that the whole 
work may be said to be fairly saturated with love. Yet we 
no where meet with the slightest shade of: levity or indelicacy, 
to sully the brightness and purity of the page, 

We have only farther to remark that we attribute the suc- 
cessful manner, in which we think the author has conducted 
these inquiries into the genius and character of Petrarch, to 
the judicious plan adopted throughout, of ascertaining and 
illustrating them, as much as possible, by reference to the 
poet’s own productions and opinions, as well as by historical 
records. It is thus that the writer has succeeded in displaying’ 
them under every diversity and shade of passion; bringing 
the individual traits, as stamped fresh from the heart and: head: 
of the poet on his works, into a clear historical point of 
view. All those diverging and scattered rays of light, which 
were wont to break on us by degrees as we endeavored to 
penetrate into the real feelings, loves, and sufferings of the 
poet, are here collected into one bright illuminating focus;- 
through which we may look into the retreat and studies, —into 
the secret motives and vain but harmless display of disinter- 
estedness and generosity, —with which he sometimes imposed 
both on himself and others. 

Should it be observed that we have insisted little on any’ 
blemishes or any real defects attaching to the present essays, 
we frankly declare, in terms which we are too seldom justified 
in adopting, that the biographical and critical portions of the 
volume are, in our estimation, really placed beyond the reach 
of an English reviewer’s censure. ‘They are too evidently the 
result of a comprehensive genius and clear judgment, to fear 
the cavils or the witticism of our modern Aristerchi ; who will’ 
scarcely, we imagine, have the presumption and conceit to an- 
nul the decisions of Ugo Foscolo on matters connected with the’ 
early literature’ of his country. The same reasoning, how- 
ever, will not apply to the plan of the work ; — of which the’ 
chief fault, ably exccuted as it must be allowed to be, is the: 

attempt 
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attempt to embrace too many objects, and to accomplish too 
much, Solidity and extent of learning, depth of reflection, 
and. poetic ornament, are all compressed in alight. and popular 
form, and within. a popular number of pages: — a veil of 
pleasure is thrown over the harsh and. forbidding, features of 
Wisdom’s goddess: — the brows of criticism are wreathed with 
myrtle instead of thorns : — the Graces appear before us with 
loosened zones; — and the Muse herself charms us while she 
sings, in the cestus of the Paphian queen: — but still they 
are!the Loves and Graces whom Plato adored. 





Art: VII. The Works of Garcilasso de la Vega, surnamed the 
Prince of Castilian Poets.. Translated into English Verse :'with 
a Critical and Historical Essay on Spanish Poetry, and a Life 
of the Author.. By J. H. Wiffen. 8vo. pp.407. 12s. Boards. 
Hurst and Co. 1823. 


Wane all the most illustrious poets of Italy have. been 

naturalized in our language, it is singular that we should 
so long have neglected the poetic literature of Spain. The 
political relations of the two countries, at the period when 
the latter boasted her noblest poets, have been assigned as 
one cause of this circumstance: but, for our own part, we 
feel inclined to attribute it rather to the absence of the epic 
Muse among the Spanish writers. If we examine the earl 
English versions of the Italian poets, we shall find that our 
translators invariably selected those compositions, the con- 
nected nature and length of which were calculated to make 
an impression on the public mind. Such were the translations 
of Tasso by Carew and Fairfax, and of Ariosto by Sir John 
Harington : — but, as the Spanish possess no epics, or rather 
none which are worthy of the name, the attention of our 
scholars has never been attracted so strongly to their writings 
as to those of the great Italians. 

Within the last fifty years, however, the eyes of many of 
our men of letters have been directed towards the rich garden 
of Spanish poetry, and a few flowers have occasionally been 
gathered by stray foragers from its borders: but still we 
could scarcely judge of their hues and their odour. At length, 
Mr. Wiffen, with a bolder hand, has dared to transplant 
some of the most beautiful specimens into our English soil, 
which we sincerely hope will meet with kindly culture and 
due admiration. Till the appearance of the present volume, 
we did not in fact possess a complete translation of the works 
of a single Spanish poet. Hayley did all that was in his 
power (which was in reality very little) to give the English 

reader 
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reader some idea of the Araucana of Ercella, one of those 
abortive epics which the Spaniards have vainly endeavored 
to achieve ; and Mr. Southey by his singular compilation of 
‘¢ The Chronicle of the Cid” contributed to keep alive pub- 
lic curiosity on the subject of Spanish literature: while the 
inimitable translation of a portion of the Poema del Cid sub- 
joined to that work, and which is understood to have proceeded 
from the pen of Mr. Frere, must have rendered. every one 
who perused it. most desirous of becoming acquainted with 
the original. If to these we add several contributions to a 
periodical work which have been attributed to the same gen- 
tleman, with some valuable papers by Mr. Bowring in others, 
and, lastly, Mr. Lockhart’s “ Ancient Spanish Ballads,” we 
shall, we believe, have enumerated nearly all the translations 
which exist in our language from the Spanish poets. 

In selecting Garcilasso from among his companions as a 
writer well qualified to attract the admiration of the English 
public, we think that Mr. Wiffen has acted judiciously. 
Independently of the genuine poetical spirit which breathes 
through all his compositions, there are some peculiarities in 
the style of this “ prince of Castilian poets,” which must 
tend to conciliate an English reader. He was the intimate 
friend of Boscan, a poet who was the first among his coun- 
trymen to imitate the Italians in his writings: by him the 
attention of Garcilasso was directed to the study of the 
classical authors, as well as of their Italian successors; and 
his style thus became so much tinctured with the manner of 
the latter, that he has been frequently called “* the Spanish 
Petrarch.” The melancholy tenderness, also, which his 
admiration of this great model has infused into his verses, 
renders his writings much more agreeable to an English ear 
than those of his contemporaries; which are too often dis- 
figured with the ingenious affectation that was so pre- 
valent among the poets of his day, and that renders their 
compositions little fitted to be transferred to another language. 
Few traces of this fault are to be found in the works of Gar- 
cilasso, though he has not altogether avoided it: but his 
reputation chiefly depends on his pastorals; which are in 
truth exceedingly sweet and elegant, and intitle him at least 
as justly to the title of the Spanish Sannazzaro, as his sonnets 
have gained for him that of the Spanish Petrarch. The first 
eclogue, which is much superior to the others, is regarded 
by the critics of his country as one of the finest works in 
their language} and the richness of feeling and felicity of 
expression, in which the original abounds, have been very 
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skilfully preserved by Mr. Wiffen in his English version. 
Indeed, the eclogues are, in our opinion, the best executed 
portion of the volume before us; and we shall select from the 
first of them a few passages, which cannot fail to make a 
favorable impression on the reader’s mind. 

The speaker of the following lines is the shepherd Salicio, 
who bewails the infidelity of his mistress : 


‘ And thou, without one pensive memory 

Of this my life, without the slightest sign 

Of pity for my pangs, dost thou consign 

To the stray winds, ungrateful, every: tie 

Of love and faith, which thou didst vow should be 

Locked in thy soul eternally for me? 

Oh righteous Gods ! if from on high ye view 

This false, this perjured maid 

Work the destruction of a friend so true, 

Why leave her crime of justice unrepaid ? 

Dying I am with hopeless, sharp concern ; 

If to tried friendship this is the return 

She makes, with what will she requite her foe ? 

Flow forth, my tears, ’tis meet that ye should flow! 
‘ Through thee the silence of the shaded glen, 

Through thee the horror of the lonely mountain 

Pleased me no less than the resort of men; 

The breeze, the summer wood, and lucid fountain, fl 

The purple rose, white lily of the lake, 

Were sweet for thy sweet sake ; 

’ For thee the fragrant primrose, dropt with dew, 

Was wished when first it blew ! 

Oh how completely was I in all this 

Myself deceiving ! oh the different part 

That thou wert acting, covering with a kiss 

Of seeming love, the traitor in thy heart ! 

This my severe misfortune, long ago, | 

Did the soothsaying raven, sailing by 

On the black storm, with hoarse sinister cry, 

Clearly presage ; in gentleness of woe, 

Flow forth my tears, ’tis meet that ye should flow ! 
‘ How oft, when slumbering in the forest brown, 

(Deeming it fancy’s mystical deceit,) 

Have I beheld my fate in dreams foreshown ! 

One day, methought that from the noontide heat 

I drove my flocks to drink of Tagus’ flood, 

And, under curtain of its bordering wood, 

Take my cool siesta; but, arrived, the stream, 

I know not by what magic, changed its track, 

And in new channels, by an unused way,, 

Rolled its warped waters back ;_ 
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Whilst I, scorched, melting with the heat extreme, 
Went ever following in their flight, astray, 
The wizard waves ; in gentleness of woe, 

Flow forth, my tears, ’tis meet that ye should flow ! 
‘ In the charmed ear of what ‘wt ded youth 
Sounds thy sweet voice? on whom revolvest thou 

Thy beautiful blue eyes ? on whose proved truth 
Anchors thy broken faith? who presses now 

Thy laughing lip, and hopes thy heaven of charms, 
Locked in the’ embraces of thy two white arms ? 
Say thou, for whom hast thou so rudely left 

My love, or stolen, who triumphs in the theft ? 

I have not yet a bosom so untrue 

To feeling, nor a heart of stone, to view 

My darling ivy, torn from me, take root 

Against another wall or prosperous pine, 

To see my virgin vine 

Around another elm in marriage hang 

Its curling tendrils and empurpled fruit, 

Without the torture of a jealous pang, 

Ev’n to the loss of life; in gentle woe, 

Flow forth, my tears, ’tis meet that ye should flow ! 


In the verses which we shall next quote, Nemoroso, the 
companion of Salicio, laments the untimely death of the 
shepherdess whom he loved. This passage, which is cited 
both by Sismondi in his Literature of the South and by 
Boutterwek in his History of Spanish Literature, is said by 


the latter to be unequalled either in antient or modern liter- 
ature. 


‘ Poor, lost Eliza! of thy locks of gold, 
One treasured ringlet in white silk I keep 
For ever at my heart, which, when unrolled, 
Fresh grief and pity o’er my spirit creep ; 
And my insatiate eyes, for hours untold, 
O’er the dear pledge will, like an infant’s, weep : 
With sighs more warm than fire anon I dry 
The tears from off it, number one by one 
The radiant hairs, and with a love-knot tie ; 
Mine eyes, this duty done, 

Give over weeping, and with slight relief 
I taste a short forgetfulness of grief.’ 


The canzoni and the sonnets of Garcilasso do not equal 
his eclogues. Among the sonnets, some are exceedingly full 
of concetti, as for instance the fourth, in which he compares 
his mistress’s face to a manuscript from which he delights to 
study. The specimen which we shall extract (sonnet xxi.) 
breathes all the ardent gallantry of a knight, a poet, and a 
Spaniard. 
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‘ With keen desire to see what the fine swell 
Of thy white bosom in its core keeps shrined, 
If the interior graces of the mind 
Its outward shape and loveliness excel, 

I have my sight fixed on it; but the spell 

Of its voluptuous beauty holds mine eyes 

In such enchantment, that their curious spies 
Pass not to mark the spirit in its cell, 

And thus stay weeping at the portal, made 
To grieve me by that hiding hand which even 
Holds its own bosom’s beauty unforgiven ; 

So I behold my hope to death betrayed, 

And love’s sharp lances, rarely known to fail, 
Serve not to pierce beyond its muslin mail.’ 


Our last quotation is a short lyrical piece. 


‘ To his Lady, having married another. 


I will now cease, nor ruffle more 

Thy beauteous cheek with speech so free ; 
My silent dying shall restore 

Its peace, and mutely speak for me. 


‘ I have already deeply erred 
In saying what were best unsaid, 
Thy gentle heart I have but stirred, 
Not staunched a single wound that bled. 


‘ Henceforth I heave no fruitless sighs, 
No tears but unseen tears I shed ; 
The injured heart that silent dies, 
Has that which speaks in Injury’s stead !’ 


To the present volume is prefixed a dissertation on Spanish 
poetry, translated from Quintana, who published the Poeszas 
selectas Castellanas. It contains a very lucid and compact view 
of the history of Spanish poetry, and is agreeably diversified 
by short specimens from the works of the writers mentioned 
in it, of which English versions are given by Mr. Wiffen. If 
the reader should desire a fuller view of the subject, he may 
resort to Boutterwek’s History of Spanish Literature, which, 
except in the dramatic department, is very copious and 
complete. 

The life of Garcilasso is an interesting sketch. Like 
many of the noblest poets of his country, he was an enter- 
prizing and undaunted warrior; and though in his verse he 
salutes the god of battles with some very hard titles, 


** O crudo, o riguroso, o duro Marte !” 


yet he appears to have been as ardently devoted to him as to 
the gentle muses. He perished at the attack of a fort in the 
south of France, at the early age of thirty-three. 


Before 
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Before we conclude, we would observe, with regard to the 
style in which Mr. Wiffen has executed his translation, that 
in general it is both spirited and elegant, but is occasionally 
uneven aid obscure, especially in the sonnets: though allow- 
ance must certainly be made for the difficulty of rendering 
some of the latter, with any effect, into English. Where 
did Mr. W. discover the word lengthy, which he employs 
in the preliminary essay? In a vocabulary of Americanisms, 
we find that the use of it is now avoided even on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

In our Number for June, 1821, we spoke with commend- 
ation of Mr. Wiffen’s translation of the fourth book of the 
Jerusalem Delivered, and we are glad to perceive that he is 
now about to publish (by subscription) a version of the whole 
of that noble poem. 





Art. VIII. Narrative of a Journey in the Morea. By Sir Wil- 
liam Gell, M.A. F.R.S. &c. 8vo. pp.411. 15s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1823. 


We: have not dissembled our sentiments on the great subject 

of Greek independence: but, in the expression of those 
sentiments, we endeavored to preserve an equal medium be- 
tween that overheated enthusiasm which overlooks every dif- 
ficulty, and that cold and calculating caution which lays the 
hand of death on every lofty and generous enterprize. ‘To 
have shut our eyes against the perils that menace and 
the impediments that retard the progress of Greek liberty 
would, in our opinion, have betrayed as narrow and circum- 
scribed a view of the question as if we were unduly to mag- 
nify and over-rate them. In truth, danger and suffering are 
the price set on every high and valuable blessing: but we 
could not suppress the hope, which we still cherish, of seeing 
even in our own day the acute, the subtle, and the elegant 
descendants of antient Greece, working out their deliverance 
from the most grinding and disgraceful servitude which in 
any region of the world has ever enfeebled and debased man- 
kind. ESSETAI’HMAP is still the pious ejaculation which 
escapes our hearts, whenever we turn to this interesting though 
in many respects painful subject. 

Not so Sir William Gell. He has been moved, he tells us, 
to the publication of this narrative, (which is in itself a mere 
journal, and not much the better for having been kept so long 
in his drawer,) of a journey in the Morea performed many 


years ago, by the premature attempts to establish an independ- 
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ent Greek confederacy, — by the exaggerated reports of the 
force, the wisdom, and the union of that confederacy, — and 
by the virtuous purpose of administering an effectual cure to 
that enthusiasm, in proving that the Greeks are wholly inca- 
pable of obtaining, or of enjoying, the freedom which they 
are pursuing. — These motives’ prevailed on the ingenious 
author, to whose geographical researches and archaiological 
discoveries we owe many obligations, to brush the dust from 
his MS. and to send it into the world ; not for the gratifica- 
tion of the classical student, or the elucidation of antiquarian 
inquiry, but for the sake of inculcating more correct and 
rational doctrines on the subject of Greek emancipation. It 
is but fair, however, to give the author’s creed in his own 
words : 


‘It will be time to believe that the nations of the South are 
capable of a just enjoyment of liberty, when we see a single 
quiet example of it. Sparta itself exhibited a most terrible and 
inquisitorial tyranny under another name; and Athens, whose 
brightest days were during the reigns of the Pisistratide and 
Pericles, was subject to perpetual broils, deifying, exiling, recall- 
ing, _and execrating, by turns, the objects of such versatile 
passions. 

‘ With regard to the people themselves, I have little hesitation 
in saying they were better even under the Turks than they would 
be under a government of their own choosing, in their present 
state. A foreign force might indeed compel them to be happy 

_ for a time, but they must then submit to multiplied taxes and per- 
sonal conscription, from which they have hitherto been almost ex- 
empt, till they had gained strength to break out again. Before 
that period, however, luxury would have made so great a progress, 
that the rich would unite with the strangers, preferring any chains 
to the convulsion which might break them ; and this is the general 
course of events in the South, where the bounties of nature render 
the world worth living for even in chains, provided they be splen- 
did. In the North, where nothing less than freedom could render 
existence supportable, the circle of events may perhaps pass 
through corresponding phases, though at a slower rate; for those 
who have once acquired the blessings of liberty under a cloudy sky 
are more likely to preserve it. It is with great facility that political 
changes take place in the nations of the South, and the conse- 

uence is the easy subversion of the existing governments ; but 
to build up a new and better system is not in the power of a 

eople who act neither on reason or experience, but from present 
impulse of feeling. 

‘ Whether the same reasons, which will ever prevent the nations 
of the South from remaining independent, will not in time act on 
those of the North, where long security and luxury may effect by 
degrees that sort of indifference, which prefers comforts and 
fashions to any advantages which might arise from the momentary 
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deprivation of them, only time can shew. Individual independence, 
and in time the public liberty, may be attacked in more ways than 
one. In Turkey they would set about it openly with the purse in 
their hands. In the North it might be attacked with more security 
by those in power, if they were ingenious enough to render them- 
selves, at the same time, the models of fashion ; for all the world 
would rather be thought even wicked to a certain extent than vul- 
gar: the fear of that stigma, which operates most powerfully on 
the most polished state of society, would draw all by degrees into 
the snare, and the unwary would sell themselves to the gratification 
of vanity, triumphing all the time in their virtue, because they had 
received no money. Perhaps the period is fast approaching when 
the upper ranks of all climates would rather be rid of the trouble- 
some honor ofa share in the government. I should be as sorry to 


live in the South with a constitution, as in the North without one. 


There can, at all events, exist little chance of freedom, or what 
would really be emancipation, for the Greeks. They must fall to 
the share of the stranger, who is little likely to communicate to 
them that which he does not himself enjoy.’ 


The argument of Sir William Gell, at least so much of it 
as is intelligible, would lead to an abandonment of every good 
and a hopeless acquiescence in every evil. It is a sentence 
of political death on those nations, who have had the misfor- 
tune to be born a few latitudes south of our own; and we 
ourselves are indulged only with a respite till our time comes, 
that is to say, the period when we shall be glad to escape 
from ‘ the troublesome honor of a share in the government.’ 
To this reasoning, however, we oppose the recorded history 
of the world; and even if facts were against us, which is by 
no means the case, we should oppose to it the moral nature of 
man, his wants, his virtues, the natural aspirations of his heart, 
and we may also add, — as a firm reliance in a benevolent 
Providence encourages us to believe, — the aims and destin- 
ations of his being. It is wholly irreconcileable with any 
rational views of the moral government of the universe, to 
consider the greatest of human blessings as destined for the 
exclusive enjoyment of so small a portion of mankind ; as if 
freedom were a plant that did not flourish in every soil which 
was properly prepared for its reception. It is to this only 
that we look. Education must lead the way to emancipation, 
and education, we believe, has for some time been making 
advances in Greece: but independence itself educates those 
who attain it for its enjoyment; and it would be absurd to 
suppose that, if the Greeks should ultimately succeed in the 
long struggle to which they are doomed, they will not have 
rendered themselves fit for a free government by the very vir- 
tues that shew them to have deserved it. The doctrine that 
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estimates a fitness for liberty by lines of latitude and longi- 
tude, or dooms mankind to be freemen or slaves according to 


the thermometer, scarcely deserves the compliment of a serious 
refutation. 


‘© Unmanly thought ! what seasons can controul, 
What fancied zone can circumscribe the Soul ? 
Who, conscious of the source from whence she springs 
By Reason’s light, on Resolution’s wings, 
Spite of her frail companion, dauntless goes, 
Through Libya’s deserts, or o’er Zembla’s snows.” 


GRAY. 


Sir William Gell is a sceptic as to the literary and moral 
improvement of Greece ; and, though we cannot coincide in 
the unfavorable notions which he seems to have contracted 
relative to the Greek character, nor in the general inferences 
which he derives from them, the opinions of a man who has 
travelled so frequently in that country, and sojourned so lon 


in it, argunuiticd so far at least to respect that.it would be 
to state them in his own language. 


‘ The education of the English leads our countrymen to the 
side of the Greeks, whom they imagine the descendants of the 
heroes of antiquity ; but the German journals have, in a great 
measure, caused the propagation of all the falsehoods with which 
the world has been lately inundated, with a gullibility quite incre- 
dible ; as if at some city in the centre of Germany, watched by a 
more than Buonapartéan police, and situated at a hopeless dis- 
tance from the sea, or any possible means of receiving informa- 
tion, there existed a subterraneous telegraph, which conveyed the 
earliest intelligence from Greece. The only circumstances they 
seem to have forgotten, are the lighting the Pirzean road with gas 
lamps, the name of the Prima Donna of the opera at Thebes, and 
the notification of the reward offered by the Amphictyons for the 
discovery of the longitude. 

‘ Of all hard pills to be swallowed, the Bible Society of Athens, 
the Smyrna Gazette, and what one would have thought sufficient 
to have damned the whole string of fabrications, ‘ the Athenian 
Society of Philomusz, which was instituted by the Vienna Con- 
gress in 1815.” are the most difficult of digestion. 

‘ For this the reader is referred to the 483d page of the Clas- 
sical Journal, a most valuable work; the editor of which could 
not possibly be aware of the string of inventions he was retailing, 
and to whom I would not willingly be ungrateful for the hand- 
some manner in which he has done me the honor to over-rate my 
own attempts to improve the knowledge of Grecian topography, 
in the very same page. 

‘ Of the Philomusz Society I was once a member, and one of 
the founders of the library; but retired on finding that certain 
Turks, who were said to be of good character, and of — 
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dispositions, were excluded merely because they were Mahome- 
tans; an exclusion which appeared to me witked, as tending to 
encourage their extermination, not improvement ; and ridiculous, 
as a sort of declaration of war, without either means or pretence, 
and a forerunner of the unhappy convulsions which have since 
taken place. To suppose that any Greek archbishop will ever sin- 
cerely support a Bible Society, the very first effect of which must 
be the ruin of his own pretensions, would be really too absurd to 
require a remark, if we had not witnessed the attempts of Pro- 
testants, on a visit to Rome, to preach down the Pope himself in 
his own capital. Ifa Greek, such as the Logotheti of Athens, has 
undertaken to be vice-president of a Bible Society in that city, his 
office of consul could not protect him from the indignation it 
would excite, were he sincere in his attempts. But if there had 
been any foundation for such accounts, the Archbishop and the 
Bible Society, the Smyrna Gazette, the “ stereotype editions of 
Greek classics, widely circulated throughout Greece,” and the 
whole series of Humbugiana, which those who have travelled in 
Greece read with silent astonishment, but which the enlightened 
public so greedily devour, must have long ceased to exist; and 
the Bibles, the mathematical lectures, the 30,000 volumes at 
Chios, the '700 students, and the angels on horseback, must have 
taken their departure to the place which gave them existence, the 
columns of a German newspaper. ‘There really was a large 
school on the main land, east of Chios, which, like the German 
colleges, being the first to rebel, was the first to be extinguished. 
There was also a school at Scio, where there was every appearance 
of learning becoming the fashion ; but it was entirely a foreign 
invention: and though I do not know the fact, I have no doubt 
that it was exclusive, and that a Turk would not have been per- 
mitted to send his son to study there. It became thus, like every 
thing else in Greek hands, a sort of political seminary, the leading 
principle of which was the overthrow of the Turks, —a principle 
perfectly natural to a Greek, but which it really required all the 
drowsiness of a worn out despotism to tolerate. 

‘ To these observations I will add, that I was once very enthu- 
siastic in the cause of Greece; that it is only by knowing well the 
nation, that my opinion is changed; that all the attempts to ex- 
cite a crusade in favour of the Greeks have been backed by the 
most gross misrepresentations of their readiness to learn and im- 
prove, and of their present progress. Whoever embarks in their 
cause will fail, and will end by retiring in disgust. It is onl 
Russia that can save them from themselves; and that must be 
done by exercising upon them for a whole generation the most de- 
spotic and coercive measures, and making them happy by force.’ 


This is an odd recipe for human happiness ; and if there be 
no other chance of the restoration of Greece but by sending 
her to school for a century, to be flogged and flayed by Rus- 
sian pedagogues, it would be best to leave her to her fate, 
und to the workings of those internal principles of improve- 
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ment, which history and reason concur in shewing to be never 
wholly extinct or stationary among mankind. Yet, with Sir 
William Gell’s leave, we must venture to assert that the 
accounts given by so many respectable travellers in Greece, of 
the increasing signs of moral and literary advancement in that 
country, do not come under the class of Humbugiana, to use 
his own choice and elegant expression ; and we do not, there- 
fore, think that her moral and political regeneration is an im- 
possible event. It is certain that, during the last thirty years, 
the Greeks have made considerable progress in the antient 
language, as well as in general literature. Mr. Frederic 
Douglas *, to whose work we formerly paid due attention, and 
which is now lying on our table, says that there is hardly a 
single village in which some person may not be found who is 
able to read and converse in antient Greek ; that many inhabit- 
ants of the Fanari at Constantinople use it with as much facility 
as the xoivy yAdooy ; that a great alteration has taken place in 
the vernacular phraseology, in late years; and that it is by no 
‘means improbable that, in the course of half a century, the 
language of antient Greece may be again heard within the 
walls of Athens. Mr. Leake, also, states in his learned and 
valuable ‘* Researches in Greece” that, * at present, there is not 
a Greek community in a tolerable state of opulence, either in 
Greek Proper, or in the other parts of Turkey, or in the 
Austrian dominions, or in Russia, that does not support a 
school for teaching the ancient Greek. ‘The principal Hel- 
lenic schools are at Kesaria, in the Krimea, at Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Chios, and Salonika.” At the college in Buchorest, 
it appears that, in November, 1810, there were 244 students, 
and 12 masters of natural philosophy, mathematics, geography, 
poetry, history, and the modern languages. In this institu- 
tion, the masters receive prizes as well as the scholars; and, 
at the examination in 1811, a valuable gold snuff-box (xpucjy 
xa ToAUTILOY Tapmaxepav) Was adjudged to Constantine Var- 
dalachus, the head-master: —to the scholars, oval silver 
medals, having a figure of Apollo on one side, and on the 
other, ’Aperijs évexa xas maidtias. Ioannina had two academies ; 
one of them kept by Athanasius Psalida, considered as the 
highest literary character in modern Greece ;— the other, 
devoted to a younger class of scholars, is under the care of 
Valano, son of a celebrated Romaic author. Sakallarius, a 
physician, has produced several original works, as well as 
translations. Koletti has published a treatise on heat, and 
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has translated into the Romaic Legendre’s geometry and 
Biot’s arithmetic. ‘ Much of the literature of modern 
Greece,” says Dr. Holland, ‘ comes from the region of 
Thessaly, which includes the vale of Tempe to the gulf of 
Volo.” Philipidi, a native of Melies, is the translator of 
La Lande’s astronomy, and of the logic of Condillac. 

These are unequivocal symptoms of a rapid improvement ; 
and if ‘Tournefort *, who travelled through Greece in 1780, 
was correct in saying that at that time not twelve persons in 
the country understood the language of their ancestors, we 
may form a more adequate idea of its progress. ‘They are 
answers also to the gloomy insinuations of Sir William Gell, 
and will justify the cheering and consolatory hopes of the 
independence of Greece which her friends are now indulging. 
It will be strange indeed, if so much intellectual amelioration 
of the Greeks should not have by this time produced some of 
its natural fruits, and fitted the majority of the nation for the 
tranquil enjoyment of good government. An enlightened 
and active race of men, animated by the pride of ancestry 
and invigorated by the awakened spirit of independence, 
cannot in the nature of things long remain the slaves of an 
ignorant and brutal despotism. The stream of knowlege 
has fructified the soil; and we trust that it is not an unsub- 
stantial vision which we are embracing, when we repeat our 
expectations that Greece will once more resume her place 
among the nations, and shake off the slumber that has be- 
numbed her faculties and depressed her energies. 


"Ev urvw 
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With these animadversions on the political parts of Sir Wil- 
liam Gell’s work we willingly dismiss the subject, and turn 
to those passages in his journal in which the author appears 
to much better advantage as the industrious archaiologist and 
intelligent traveller; acknowleging, however, that we have 
been scarcely able to tolerate that undue partiality towards 
the Turkish at the expence of the Greek character, which 
peeps out at every page in the volume. As Sir William, 
also, has kept his journal so long buried in his escrutoire, 
that Arcadia and the other districts of the Morea have been 
more recently explored by Dodwell and by Hughes, the 
greater part of his local descriptions are wholly devoid of 
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novelty, and, for that reason, of interest. The “ nonum pre- 


matur in annum” is a precept inapplicable to a book of travels, 
in this travelling age. 


In conducting us over the Arcadian territory, the author 
observes : 


‘ The district of the Nomian mountains did indeed differ essen- 
tially in its circumstances from almost all other tracts of pastoral 
occupation, generally too remote to derive benefit from that 
civilization which is produced by the intercourse with cities and 
the sight of strangers; whereas these were not only surrounded 
by populous cities at small distances from each other, but con- 
tained within their own confined circuit cities of no inconsider- 
able extent, and were frequented by the inhabitants of all the 
surrounding states, on the occasion of the Lyczan games, which 
took place on one of their summits. They appear also to have 
been, to a certain degree, exempt from the horrors of frequent 
war; partly protected by the sanctity of the region, and partly 
by the impregnable nature of their fastnesses. 

‘ Phigaleia, a very considerable city, as may be seen by the 
circuit of its walls, extended over a rugged and elevated tract. 
We crossed the Neda near a waterfall, and ascending by a steep 
pots, came immediately to the foundations of what ‘must have 

een the gate of Phigaleia, after a ride of about four hours and 
thirty minutes. Another rugged ascent, which in one part con- 
sists of a road supported by ancient masonry, conducted us in 
about ten minutes to the little village of Paulitza, or Paolitza, 
the present representative of the Arcadian city. The represent- 
atives of the shepherds, however, seemed by no means disposed 
to receive us with ancient Arcadian hospitality ; and insisted upon 
the impossibility of procuring for us a night’s lodging at Paulitza, 
till Mustapha, whose anger had been rising during the convers- 
ation, called loudly to} one of the Greek muleteers for a stick, 
a threat which soon procured, without further exertion, an intro- 
duction to one of the best built cottages of the village.’ 


From the following description, Arcadia is still the beau- 
teous and smiling region which the praises of poetry have so 


often embellished : 


‘ On the thirteenth of February, we quitted Andrutzena, taking 
an easterly course nearly parallel to the Alpheus toward Kariténa. 
The road lay along the northern base of the Nomian mountains, 
and was consequently less agreeable at this season than its pretty 
succession of hills and dales, and its delightful shade, must have 
rendered it in summer. On the right we passed a ruined or at 
least deserted village of Robea, whence we descended under the 
dark shade of a grove of ilex to the river of Sourtina, on the 
banks of which we found fields of Indian corn. Having crossed 
a bridge, we saw on our left the ruins of what the Greeks call a 
Palaio Kastro Ellenico, or an ancient Greek fortress, the sae 
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of which climb to the summit of a conical hill. It is now called 
Labda. 

‘ In quitting the little plain which we traversed on the south 
of Labda, we observed the beautiful fountain which once supplied 
the city, and which the ancients most unaccountably seem so 
often to have left just out of the inclosure of their walls, and in 
the hands of a besieging enemy. A ruined chapel with a spread- 
ing platanus probably mark the site of a Pagan temple, now 
dedicated to the Panagia or Madonna of Sourtinaé. On the top 
of an ascent from this place is caught the first view of the castle 
of Karitena, proudly seated on a rocky summit, in the centre of 
the most enchanting scenery imaginable. ‘The fore-ground is 
a height covered with oaks, from which on the right many 
wooded ridges of the Nomian hills fall in rich succession of forms 
and tints to the rapid stream of the Alpheus, here seen forcing 
its way through a deep bed of rocks below. The junction of the 
Katchicolo (Gortyna) is also seen running from high mountains 
on the left ; and above the fortress of Karitena, the immense mass 
of Mount Menalus. rises in a variety of majestic peaks, among 
which that called Salto tes Elatas is distinguished, black with the 
firs whence its name is derived. 

‘ After a delay of twenty minutes, employed in sketching the 
view, the road descended for more than an hour in steep and 
dangerous declivities to the banks of the Alpheus, which we had 
scarcely time to admire, before we found our path intercepted by 
an envious torrent, so beautiful and so copious, that we at first 
took it for the main stream. After following this branch fpr a 
short time, under a thick shade of platanus and ilex, we turned 
short to the left, over a rock, and were surprized to find that we 
had passed round the source, which issues from its foot. Nothin 
can exceed the beauty of this sequestered spot ; and if deep glens, 
spreading trees, and gushing waters, constitute the delights of 
Arcadian scenery, the poets have not sung in vain the praises of 
this region. 

‘ On looking southward, up the mountain of Diophorte, we 
descried the village of Tragomano, a place in so elevated a situa- 
tion, that when I afterwards visited it, I found the descent to this 
fount occupied nearly an hour. Half an hour higher up is the 
Hippodrome of the Lycwan games, and twenty minutes more 
would bring a person to the summit of Dioforte, or Mount Lyceus, 
who should be disposed to climb into what is perhaps the most 
interesting among the interesting mountains of the world. Qur 
fount was not without its temple, or at least its sacred inclosure, of 
which some indications remain. Hence we climbed to another 
summit, where we found the church of St. Athanasius, and on our 
next descent passed the leaning minarets of a mosque, which has 
long ceased to exist, which our guides called Palaio, or old Kari- 
tena. The view of the present town and its castle has a fine 
effect from this spot, but the Alpheus, which flows between the 
houses and the spectator, runs in so deep a glen, and below such 
tremendous precipices, as to be wholly invisible.’ 
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Sir William visited the country of the Mainotes, a district 
which is separated from the rest of the Laconian peninsula 
by a chain of almost impassable mountains. Within these 
bulwarks, a race of Greeks has unifermly braved the efforts 
of every nation to subdue them, that has successively wielded 
the sceptre of the Atridz: but little is known of them; for, 
imitating the £evyAacsas of their ancestors, they have uniformly 
denied access to the various travellers who have endeavored 
to penetrate into their region. We lament that Sir William 
Gell has given us so slight an account of this interestin 
people, and that it is also lamentably tinged with the pre- 
judices through which he seems to contemplate every class 
of the Greek nation. It may be, therefore, useful to hint 
to our readers that the population of this country, which is 
for the most part mountainous and barren, is divided into 
little villages, while occasionally a white fortress of Italian 


architecture denotes the residence of some person of superior 
rank, 


‘‘ The government,” says Mr. Douglas, “ was long administered 
by an assembly of the old men, from whom the Protogeronte was 
chgsen annually. The misbehaviour of the last person that filled 
the office led to its abolition, and since that time, Maina has 
been divided between eight hereditary chiefs, who with the Italian 
title of Capitani exercise uncontrolled jurisdiction in their several 
districts. These form a great council to the Bey, who is elected 
from among themselves, but receives his investiture from th> 
Capitan Pasha, to whose charge the country is allotted by the 
Porte. This Bey, however, is no otherwise distinguished than 
as the representative of the other Capitani in public transactions 
with the Turks, and the responsible agent for the Haratch. Under 
such a government, we are not surprized to find a race of bold 
and licentious robbers ; yet their seclusion has preserved amongst 
them the virtues of constancy, fidelity, and truth. A traveller 
is instantly struck by the peculiar manliness of their look and car- 
riage, and I have seen the proudest Turks sink into abject ser- 


vility, on discovering that the Greek whom they had insulted was 
a Mainote.” 


The present author gives a less softened picture. 


‘ We found that he (the Bey) was in fact only the temporary 
head of many lawless chieftains, called by the title of Captain or 
Katapan. Each of these was the petty tyrant of his own village and 
mountain, living in a state of perpetual warfare with his neigh- 
bours, in the strongest hold and most impracticable part of his 
own territory. 

‘ These had never any bond of union, except resistance to the 
Turks, and when that had been rendered unnecessary by the treaty 
which stipulated the tribute, they fell out, as all such societies — 
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done from the commencement of time, among themselves, and 
ravaged the properties of each other ; thus exposing themselves to 
the attacks of the common enemy, had he been sufficiently alert to 
profit by circumstances. In this manner the Bey was, at the time of 
our visit, no more than the doubtful head of a species of wild 
oligarchy, reduced by the jealousy of his nobles to a state of per- 
petual indecision in foreign concerns, and so nearly powerless in 
the interior, that the countenance of the Turks was necessary to 
his existence. It appeared to us one of the most hopeless cases 
with which we had ever been acquainted ; and we could not help 
observing that the people of the free and independent Maina were in 
every respect more harassed, worse treated, more indigent, and be- 
yond comparison more wretched than those of any other district we 
had traversed. They gain nothing by any of the disputes between 
the Bey and the chiefs; if the latter prevail, it is by forcing the 
poor into their service ; while, if the Bey were triumphant, he would 
neither have the inclination nor the power which a sovereign 
would possess, of rewarding merit, or opening a path to honour- 
able ambition. Under a hundred captains they are a hundred 
times more oppressed than they would be under the worst despot- 
ism of the Turks; and if their liberty has only reference to their 
religion, it may be fairly doubted whether there be not as great a 
number of ruined churches in Maina as in all the rest of Turkey 
together. As to ruined houses, no district so much abounds in 
them, and in none do those which are tenanted bespeak such 
squalid misery ; a proof that the Greeks have at least as much 
taste for devastation as their neighbours. 

‘ While the people suffered, the Bey was ill at ease; and the 
captains, even if they were independent, could boast, like the an- 
cient Lacedemonians, of little to render life worth preserving. It 
is only a particular form of liberty, and that won by the virtue of 
the entire population, which can ever repay the inhabitants of any 
country for the horrors by which even a transient gleam of free- 
dom is sometimes procured; for if the soil be not prepared, the 
plant will not prosper. As to the liberty of the Mainotes, it is 
at best such as the garrison of a besieged town enjoys, with an 
enemy at the gates and martial law within.’ 


We must here close this article: but not without expressing 
our satisfaction at the engravings with which Sir William has 
embellished his little work, and the designs of which do much 
credit to the pencil of the traveller. 
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Art. IX. Outlines of a System of Political Economy ; written 
with a View to prove to Government and the Country, that the 
Cause of the present Agricultural Distress is entirely artificial ; 
and to suggest a Plan for the Management of the Currency, 
by which it may be remedied now, and any Recurrence of simi- 

lar Evils be prevented in future: together with the Fourth 
Edition of an “ Essay on the Principles of Banking.” By 
T. Joplin. 8vo. pp.490. Baldwin and Co. 1823. . 


NOTHER thick volume on political economy, and the sources 
of national wealth, may well startle the public, as indeed 
it startled us. So often have we, of late, rung changes on 
rent, value in exchange, value in use, price, profits of stock, 
capital, home-trade, foreign trade, and the principles of 
demand and supply, with many other terms of disputable 
import, that our readers will call for a more “ equitable 
adjustment” of subjects if we do not endeavor to limit the 
supply to the demand, and take care not to depreciate our 
currency by an excessive issue. 
We are placed, however, much at ease on the present 
occasion ; for, various as are the subjects on which Mr. Joplin 
treats, he scarcely attempts to disguise the fact that they all 
bear on one point, all tend to one favorite object, the esta- 
blishment of joint-stock banking-companies. Leaving other 
topics, therefore, we shall confine ourselves to a few observ- 
ations on this. An author generally bespeaks: the favorable 
attention of his readers by introducing himself in his preface 
as a gentleman introduces himself in a drawing-room, with 
certain courtesies and salutations to the company : —whatever 
pretensions he may have, he usually makes a modest bow, 
and urges them with insinuating diffidence. The preface to 
a book, however, though read first, is written last ; and this 
may account, for the confident manner in which Mr. Joplin 
presents himself, and for the air almost of defiance which 
distinguishes his gait. _ If his preface had been called a post- 
script, and had taken its appropriate place, he might perhaps 
have inferred the concurrence of his readers in-the measures 
which he had previously proposed for adoption: but, when 
those measures are not less than an alteration in the charter 
of the Bank of England, and a general and total change in the 
system of banking throughout the kingdom, it is rather too 
much in the very first page to recommend such $ a simul- 
taneous movement in different quarters, and such a general com- 
bination in favor of the olject proposed, as would at once render 
nugatory any opposition from those who may expect to lose by it!’ 
Really it is too much to claim the victor’s laurel and the 
triumphal arch before the first shot is fired; and to _ 
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that ‘ an effectual opposition in the present state of the public 
mind is not to be dreaded: that the absolute necessity of a 
change in our banking system has long been felt, and is quite 
obvious: but that the present bankers have great influence in 
parliament, and might succeed, perhaps, in getting some half- 
measures adopted, if the public were to show the least indif- 
ference or want of determination on the subject.’ The plan 
thus confidently proposed is the adoption in England of joint 
stock and chartered banks, on the principle of those in 
Scotland. — We are ready to allow that Mr. Joplin seems to 
be well informed as to the mechanical arrangement of the 
Scoteh banks: but, whether this be so or not, we must take 
for granted that what he states on this head is correet. If, 
however, we concede to him the merit of correctness here, we 
must be permitted to question whether he has, on that conces- 
sion, made out a case sufficiently strong to induce the capital- 
ists and traders, south of the Tweed, to adopt and support 
similar establishments. It is not enough for him to shew that 
a certain mode of banking flourishes in Scotland; he must 
also prove that ‘ existing circumstances” would warrant us in 
making trial of a similar mode ; — and this he has not done, at 
least to our satisfaction. 

When the Scotch establishments commenced, the ground 
was clear and unoccupied; and it may be questioned whether 
a paucity of credit in Scotland, rather than the superior eligi- 
bility of the plan, did not create these joint-stock companies. 
Our impression is decidedly hostile to monopolies; they are 
fetters on trade; and whether we look to the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, the Bank in Threadneedle-street, or the Company 
of Merchants trading to the East Indies, we see only the 
cradle to rock the giant. — What has been theactual conduct 
of the Scotch banks, and what essential advantages have they 
conferred on the public? The circulation of their Notes being 
altogether local, they availed themselves of their power to 
impose on the trade of that country an arbitrary and exorbi- 
tant usance ; and it is only within a few years, in consequence 
of the spirited exertion of an opposing interest, (on the part 
of Mr. Maberly,) that they have been positively driven to 
adopt a more liberal system: — it is owing to this, as we 
understand, that bills may now be obtained in London in 
exchange for Scotch notes at ¢hirty days instead of fifty-five 
days. What the author advances in favor of joint-stock 
banking companies, as they affect the security of the public, is 
true to a certain extent; and this is, indeed, the strong hold of 
the advocates of such companies as connected with the circu- 
lating medium. ‘To individuals, while a paper-circulation 
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exists, and particularly to the lower classes, it is essential that 
every guard should be placed against its depression and to 
maintain its solidity: but a legislative enactment, which pro- 
hibited the issue of notes under five pounds, would present a 
better guard in this direction than all the joint-stock com- 
panies put together. It is, however, vain, under circum- 
stances affecting the fiscal regulations of the country, to look 
for such an enactment. Banking establishments, as banks of 
circulation, began with the funding system, have grown with 
its growth, and are in fact the service-pipes of this grand 
gazometer. ‘They were coéval with the debt of the country, 
and will continue to be co-existent with it. 

‘ To the uniform success of joint-stock banking companies,’ 
says Mr. Joplin, ‘ history affords but one exception, namely, 
the case of the Douglas, Herron, and Co., or Ayr Bank.’ If 
he had not specified the case, we should certainly have 
thought that he had alluded to the stoppage of payment on 
the part of a chartered joint-stock company of far greater ce- 
lebrity. The Bank of England, however, does not: escape his 
observation, although it is noticed in a manner that we could 
not have expected. ‘ We have but one Public Bank, the Bank 
of England, and it has uniformly done well since its first esta- 
blishment, Without wishing to revive old grievances, we 
must remark that assuredly the march of Birnham Wood to 
Dunsinane did not more essentially contribute to the victory 
of Macduff, than did the march of St. Stephen’s Chapel to 
the Bank of England in the year 1797 contribute to the sal- 
vation of that establishment from downright bankruptcy. To 
talk of the uniform prosperity of a bank whose notes are 
Jorced on the public by the strong arm of government, are 
made a legal tender, are protected against demand for cash- 
payments, “and for years and years together continued in a 
state of depreciation, sometimes to five-and-tw enty and thirty 
per cent., notwithstanding all the puffing and inflation which 
they received from the Exchequer, is perfectly ridiculous. — 
From the limited number of partners in our English banks, 
says Mr. Joplin, their management has frequently fallen into 
hands incompetent to such a trust; and he affirms, likewise, 
that the superiority in the success, as well as in the stability, of 
the Scotch banks, arises from their being public and not pri- 
vate concerns. Far be it from us to call in question the sta- 
bility and credit of the Scotch banks, but we are not pre- 
pared to attribute their success to the uncircumscribed num- 
ber of share-holders. ‘They are in credit notwithstanding 
they are joint-stock companies, and not because they are so. 
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Tn joint-stock companies, the great bulk of proprietors know 
nothing about the affairs of the concern: the trade being 
managed by a Court of Directors, though subject to the con- 
troul of a general meeting of proprietors. In a private co- 
partnery, any individual of the firm, dormant or active, may 
at any time inspect the books, and demand an exact statement, 
of the trade: but in joint-stock companies, this light is shed 
only on a favored few, and the many are kept in total darkness, 
They receive their half-year’s dividends, and an occasional 
bonus convinces’ them that every thing is going on delight-’ 
fully. Yet nothing can be more fallacious. Suppose a joint- 
stock company to be tottering, how would a Court of Direc- 
tors, small in number but large share-holders, and naturally 
anxious to get away from the impending fall, — how would a 
Court, thus self-interested, naturally proceed in order to sus- 
tain for a time the credit of the stock ? It would increase the 
half-year’s dividend, and triumphantly declare an extra bonus !. 
Shares would immediately rise, — and they would sell out. 
Adam Smith has made some remarks on this subject which 
are so apposite, that we cannot refrain from applying them: 


‘¢ The total exemption,” says he, “ from trouble and from risk 
beyond a limited sum encourages many people to become adven- 
turers in joint-stock companies who would, upon no account, 
hazard their fortunes in private copartnery. Such companies, 
therefore, commonly draw to themselves much greater stock 
than any private copartnery can boast of. The Directors, how- 
ever, being the managers, rather of other people’s money than of 
their own, it cannot well be expected that they should watch over 
it with the same anxious vigilance with which the partmers ina 
private copartnery watch over their own. Like the stewards of 
a rich man, they are apt to consider attention to small matters as 
not for their master’s honor, and very easily give themselves a dis- 
pensation from having it. Negligence and profusion, therefore, 
must always prevail more or Jess in the management of the affairs 
of such a company.” 


We know very well, however, that Adam Smith makes an 
exception in favor of the banking trade, the trade of in- 
surance against fire, and one or two others, all the operations 
of which “ are capable of being reduced to what is called a 
routine, or to such an uniformity of method as admits of no 
variation.” He makes an exception of these, we say, deeming 
it ‘* possible” for a joint-stock company to carry them on suc- 
cessfully, and for this reason; that the constitution of joint- 
stock companies renders them, in general, more tenacious of 
established rules than any private copartnery; and to depart 
on any occasion from those rules in consequence of some 
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prosanigs | speculation of extraordinary gain is almost always 
extremely dangerous and frequently fatal to the company 
which attempts it. Now we can see no greater difficulty in 
Jaying down strict rules, — not to dabble in the funds, for in- 
stance, — not to dabble in loans or lotteries, or in mining spe- 
culations, — not to throw bridges over rivers or build castles 
in the air,”— and strictly adhering to these rules on the part 
of any private company of bankers, than on the part of a 
joint-stock company; and if there be no greater difficulty, all 
the arguments against the latter remain untouched. 

Mr. Joplin is so sanguine as to believe that the establish- 
ment of his joint-stock companies, by the erasure of that 
clause in the Bank of England charter which enacts that not 
more than six partners shall enter into any other banking con- 
cern, would immediately supersede those that now exist, and 
see how coolly he contemplates the consequence : 


‘ The only persons who will be injured by it, will be the present 
bankers. But no set of men can expect a country to continue 
voluntarily to submit to an evil after it has discovered the cause 
and can apply the remedy. They must take the fate incident to all 
rights or institutions, founded in error: as soon as truth appears, 
the fabric, for want of its foundation, must be destroyed. But on 
none can a loss fall more lightly. If a banker be not independent 
of his trade, he ought not to be a banker. He has gained a credit 
that he is not entitled to; and to deprive him of a business he should 
not, and could not carry on, if the public were aware how little 
security he afforded them, is nothing more than an act of justice. 
If he be independent of his business, which the great majority of 
bankers are, he may lose, but cannot feel his loss very severely.’ 


Spallanzani did not perform his experiments on bats’ eyes 
with more philosophical apathy. 

Joint-stock banks are also to be a panacea against those 
fluctuations in the price of corn which have, indeed, the most 
injurious consequences. In the twenty-fifth chapter of his 
work, Mr. Joplin has laid down a ‘ Plan for the Government 
of the Currency’ of the kingdom; which, having stated so 
freely our doubts respecting the wisdom of his project, it 
would not be doing him justice to withhold. ‘§ In all cases,’ 
says he, ‘ the influx of money into the market, whether pro- 
ceeding from the balance of foreign trade or the issues of 
banks, is not the effect but the cause of high prices.’ It may 
be doubted, however, whether there be not a re-action here, 
and whether high prices may not be a cause of increased bank- 
issues as well as an effect of them. A banker will advance much 
more freely to a farmer when his wheat is worth eighty shil- 
lings per quarter than when it is only worth forty or 4 
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With a metallic or a paper-currency which could not be issued 
by country banks at pleasure, the effects, says Mr. Joplin, of 
an inadequate circulation at one time and of an excessive cire 
culation at another would not be produced : 


‘ When the circulation of London exceeded that of the coun 
try, and determined the balance of payments in its favour, if the 
country banks could not increase their issues, money, with whi 
to pay the balance, would have to be sent from the metropolis, an 
its circulation would be diminished as that of the country it- 
creased. No mountain of currency would therefore rise in Lon- 
don to be re-expelled by excessive prices; but by the internal 
balance of payments, the circulation would equalize itself, and 
when prices came to the national level, they would not rise above it. 

‘ Now to put the currency on this footing, seems absolutely ne- 
cessary, unless we wish corn to continue subject to those fluctu- 


ations in price which we have experienced during the last thirty 
years.’ : 


How the currency is to be put on this footing is thus ex- 
plained in the plan suggested for its government : 


‘ 1. Let an enquiry be made by a committee of parliament into 
the circulation of all the banks in the kingdom, at different periods, 
in order to ascertain, as far as possible, the amount of currency 
necessary in different districts, to maintain any given level of 

rices. 

‘ 2, Let public banks be established in different parts of the 
country, with proper capitals, and to each bank a certain amount 
of circulation be assigned; for which, let both the bank and the 
state be security to the public. 

‘ 3. Let each bank pay government for this currency a per 
centage, say three per cent., lend it out in the manner most agree- 
able to its interests, and keep it in circulation or not at its own 
pleasure.’ 

‘ 4. Let a board of commissioners be established in London, 
under whose management the currency may be placed; and to 
this board let every bank send weekly or monthly returns of the 
state of the circulation, the supply and demand for London bills, 
and such other information as the commissioners deem necessary 
for their government. 

‘ 5. Let these commissioners have an office for the deposit of 
bullion, and purchase all that comes into the country, at the mint- 
price, or a little above the mint-price. Let them pay for it by re- 
ceipts or notes of not less, say, than 100). each; and let any 
bank, either in London or any other part of the country, to which 
these notes or bullion-receipts may be presented, be obliged to 
discount them, not with old notes, but by an issue of new notes 
over and above their stated circulation, and then return them to 
the board of commissioners. 

‘ 6. When a demand for bills upon London, exceeding the 
supply, occurs in any district, . the demand be met by the dratta 
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of its bank upon the commissioners for bullion, and let the notes 
received in demand for these bills be cancelled. If these drafts 
are presented for payment in bullion to be exported, or for any 
other purpose, let them be paid; but if they are remitted to any 
other part of the kingdom, let the banks, to whom they are pre- 
sented for discount, issue fresh notes to their amount. In the 
same manner, let the Bank of England, or such banks of circu- 
Jation as may be established in London, pay their notes by drafts 
upon the commissioners for bullion when required, and also issue 
fresh notes in discount of such drafts when presented, the same as 
the country establishments. 

‘ Now by this plan, while banks could not manufacture money 


at pleasure, the currency would dilate and contract in the same 
manner as with a metallic circulation.’ 


Mr. Joplin’s Essay on Banking has been published as a 


separate pamphlet, in which form three editions of it were 
printed. 





Art. X. A View of the present State of the Scilly Islands: ex- 
hibiting their vast Importance to the British Empire ; the Im- 
provements of which they are susceptible; and a particular 
Account of the Means lately adopted for the Amelioration of 
the Condition of the Inhabitants, by the Establishment and 
Extension of their Fisheries. By the Rev. George Woodley, 
Missionary from the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge; and Minister of St. Martin’s and St. Agnes, Scilly. 
Embellished with an accurate Chart. Svo. pp. 344. 19s. 
Boards. Rivingtons. 1822. 


Ts! Acroceraunian mountains, separating the Ionian from 
the Adriatic seas, were not more formidable to the antients 
than have the rocks of Scilly been to mariners in modern 
times. 
‘© Quem mortis timuit gradum, 
Quz siccis oculis monstra natantia, 
Qui vidit mare turgidum, et 
Infames scopulos, Acroceraunia?” — (Hor.) 

Mr. Woodley is inclined to rescue them from their ill fame, 
not by denying the great peril to which vessels are exposed 
when approaching them too nearly in stormy weather, or the 
many and frightful disasters which they have occasioned, but 
by representing them as capable of greatly augmenting the 
industry and resources of the mother-country, and of being 
made an efficient means of protecting it from the approach 
of anenemy. With respect to the improvements of which 
Scilly is susceptible, there will probably be not two opinions, 
but there may be two opinions as to whether the cost of 
making them would not exceed their value when made. If, 
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indeed, the descent of an enemy on these islands were at all 
likely to be successful, and the hostile possession of them 
might present a facility for effecting a successful descent on 
the shores of England, no expence would be too great to 
render, by artificial means, the approach of an enemy alto- 
gether hopeless: but Mr. Woodley has more apprehensions 
on this subject than we have. There was no lack of inclin- 
ation on the part of Napoleon to annoy this country in every 
possible way, or to invade it at any vulnerable point; and he 
tried the experiment on the coasts of Wales and of Ireland: 
but the Scilly islands were too formidable even for his enter- 
prizing and daring spirit. At the commencement of hostilities 
between Great Britain and revolutionary France, a seventy- 
four gun ship and a frigate were, indeed, dispatched from 
the enemy’s coast to make good a landing here: but the for- 
mer got on the rocks to the westward of St. Agnes at night, 
and every soul on board perished; while the frigate with 
difficulty returned to port, and the enterprize was abandoned. 
From the excellent and vivid light displayed at St. Agnes, 
and the improved practical acquaintance of naval men with 
the islands, obtained from some valuable charts and surveys 
lately made, disasters have been much less frequent than 
formerly; and for above seven years past, Mr. Woodley says, 
no wreck of importance has been known on the islands.* 

It was in the year 1707 that Admiral Sir -Cloudesley 
Shovel, returning with his fleet from Toulon, was lost on the 





* We copy the following note, as involving a subject of great 
importance: ‘ Notwithstanding the excellent measures which are 
adopted to render the light of St. Agnes extensively beneficial,— 
there is one cause, and that not of unfrequent occurrence, by 
which all those measures may, for a while, be rendered fruitless ; — 
I mean, the prevalence of thick foggy weather. Such weather has 
ever been productive of apprehension to mariners, especially when 
near Jand ; and in such weather it was (to givea very recent instance 
or two by way of illustration) that the Spanish brig Providencia, 
and the English schooner York, were totally wrecked, within half 
a mile of St. Agnes ;— the former in 1821, and the latter in 1822. 
In order, therefore, to provide a succedaneum for sight thus ob- 
structed, it appears desirable that recourse should be had to 
sound ; or, to speak more plainly, that, near every light-house, a 
set of three large bells should be provided (to be rung by a mecha- 
nical contrivance) which should be employed by day or night dur- 
ing the continuance of hazy and gloomy weather. +’ 





‘ + A proposal of this kind was made by the author to the Secretary of the 
Corporation of the Trinity House, soon after the loss of the Spanish brig before 
mentioned ; of which, however, no notice appears to have been taken /’ 
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Scilly rocks. The fléet came into soundings, in’ nineteen 
fathoms of water, in the morning; when, the wind blowing 
hard and the weather becoming foggy, the signal was made 
for lying-to, under the belief that they were near land. At 
six in the evening, the Admiral made sail again, followed by 
the rest of the ships, but shortly afterward made signals of 
danger which warned the distant ships to keep off to sea. At 
eight o’clock, the Admiral’s ship, the Association, struck on the 
Gilstone ; when in two minutes she went down, and every per- 
son perished except one man. The Eagle, Captain Hancock, 
of 70 guns, and the Romney, Captain Cory, likewise perished 
with all their crews. On this disastrous occasion, about two 
thousand men were lost! Lord Dursley, in the St. George, 
struck on the same rocks with Sir Cloudesley, but the 
very wave which beat out the Admiral’s lights set the 
St. George afloat again. ‘The man whe survived the loss of 
the Admiral’s ship was saved by floating on a piece of timber 
to the rock called the Hellweathers, where he remained some 
days before any boat could approach to take him off. He 
was then rescued from his perilous situation by a boat be- 
longing to St. Agnes; where, as Mr. W. learns, he made a 
statement which, for the character of the individual and the 
discipline of the British navy, we sincerely hope is not true. 


‘ The day before the occurrence of the disaster, a seaman of 
the Association, well acquainted with the navigation of the Chan- 
nel, ventured to represent to the Admiral that by the course he 
was steering, he would inevitably run on Scilly rocks. ‘The Admi- 
ral, incensed at this interference, charged him with insubordination 
and with endeavouring to excite a mutiny in the ship; and, ina 
very summary manner, condemned him to be hanged. The poor 
fellow begged, as a last favour, that a psalm might be read before 
his execution, which, being granted, he made choice of the hun- 
dred and ninth, so distinguished for expressions either imprecatory 
or declaratory of evil! He was hanged, however, according to his 
sentence, and the preceding narrative certainly derives an addi- 
tional horror from this circumstance.’ 


The groupe called the Scilly islands consists of six prin- 
cipal islands, St. Mary’s, Tresco, St. Martin’s, St. Agnes’, 
Bryher, and Samson ; containing together 4080 acres, and a 
population of 2616 persons. Eleven smaller islands, how- 
ever, varying in size from ten to fourscore acres each ; twenty- 
one islets, containing from one to nine acres respectively ; 
and an immense number of rocks, apparent or sunken, some 
surrounding the islands, others endangering the navigation 
of the sounds, and others stretching four or five miles into 
the Atlantic ocean; add to the peril of approaching vessels 

in 
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in stormy weather. Mr. Tucker, in his “ Report” concern- 
ing the maritime improvement of which Scilly is capable, 
states that the anchorage there at present would not contain 
more than five sail of the line and two hundred merchant- 
vessels, in the different harbours: but he adds that, by build- 
ing two moles or breakwaters, there would be ample room 
for ten or twelve sail of the line, a much greater number of 
frigates, and five hundred sail of transports or merchant- 
vessels. ‘The estimated expence of building these moles is 
two millions ten thousand pounds; a calculation which Mr, 
Woodley considers to be much too large: but so great would 
be the national advantage, in his opinion, of making Scilly 
a more safe and extended roadstead and a permanent naval 
depot, where vessels of war on the Channel or Irish station 
might be promptly repaired and supplied with stores on an 
emergency, that he regrets that some ulterior measures have 
not been taken by government to carry the suggestions of 

Mr. Tucker into effect. : 
Granite is the substratum of all the islands; and, from the pro- 
portion that it bears to the earthy covering with which it is in- 
vested, they may almost be said to be composed of granite. No 
timber-trees are to be seen here, but a few fruit-trees are found 
in some sheltered grounds in St. Mary’s. ‘The vegetable 
soil is a black peat, with granitulous particles; and its natural 
products are a thin, short, poor grass, intermixed with a tew 
heath-flowers, and a dwarf kind of furze. Mr. Woodley 
says, notwithstanding, that the soil of Scilly is generally 
good ; and that, were proper means adopted, and encourage- 
ment given for inclosing and cultivating land, the island of 
St. Mary would supply agricultural produce sufficient for the 
maintenance of double the amount of its present population. 
Most kinds of vegetables that are common in England grow 
here ; the potatoes are of a superior quality, and are annually 
exported in considerable quantities to Gibraltar and the 
West Indies. ‘The black cattle are small and coarse grained, 
and on the Off-islands are chiefly fed on sea-weed! ‘The 
horses, likewise, are small and poor, their principal food being 
furze, which they find on the hills, and which they carefully 
bruize with their fore-hoofs before they eat it: but many die 
of hunger in the winter. Poultry of different kinds may be 
obtained occasionally, but generally in & sinall and lean state: 
there are no hares, but abundance of rabbits, and wild fowl 
of all sorts during the winter. Fish are numerous in species, 
large in size, and excellent in flavor. Neither viper nor 
adder, nor toads, nor any venomous creatures, are to be found 
here. The air, being strongly impregnated with saline 
effluvia, 
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effluvia, is peculiarly brisk and healthful: but to strangers it 
sometimes produces heaviness in the head and eyes, causing 
a sort of swimming in the head, and inducing sleepiness. 
No disease or complaint is peculiar to the islands, but amentia, 
in different degrees, is observable in rather numerous subjects. 
The natives are generally healthy, strong, and long-lived. 
Four-score years may be taken as the average term of life: 
but it is a melancholy statement, says Mr. W., ‘ which I 
have frequently heard, and believe to be correct, that,for.one 
man who dies a natural death nine are drowned.’ 

The climate of Scilly is so mild that an American aloe, in 
the garden of the Lieutenant-governor in the garrison, has 
blossomed in the open air: it is neither so cold in winter nor 
so hot in summer as in England. Frosts seldom happen 
unless in a perfect calm, and a thaw generally takes place 
two or three hours after sunrise. Snow never lies on the 
ground more than two or three days. Water, particularly 
such as is desirable for drinking, is rather scarce, for there 
are no streams and but few springs in any of the islands, 
but some good wells in St. Mary’s, and large ponds in others 
of the islands. ‘lhe fine sand with which the roads, &c. are 
covered is particularly inconvenient; dazzling the eyes by its 
incessant glare in summer; and in winter, being furiously 
blown in the face by the boisterous gales which prevail in 
that season, it stings likea nettle. So constant are the winds, 
— and often violent, — that it has been found, by those who 
keep journals of the weather, that not more than six days of 
perfect calm occur in the course of the year. 

We have just been told that for one man who dies a natural 
death nine are drowned: but really we may almost call 
drowning the natural death of a Scilliot. Hugh Town, which 
is the principal town of the principal island, St. Mary’s, has 
been frequently inundated by the irruption of the ocean from 
Porth Cressa; and, according to Mr. Woodley, it will, in the 
end, be probably swept away, unless proper measures are 
speedily taken to avert the catastrophe. ‘This town stands 
so low as to be almost level with every high tide. In the 
year 1744 the sea rolled into it, and threatened the destruction 
of all the houses: one of the torrents, passing directly over 
the isthmus to the pool, swallowed a house in Its passage ; 
a second was satisfied with the furniture of the steward’s 
house, as it washed through it: but a third torrent came down, 
and joining the second passed together through the streets 
with great fury to the opposite sea, filling the rooms of houses 
and carrying away their furniture. Great stones were thrown 
by the sea into those houses which stood near to it in different 
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parts of the islands ; the walls of others were beaten down; and 
the dwellers, in imminent peril of their lives, could only 
make their escape out of the windows. In 1755, when Lisbon 
was destroyed by an earthquake, the shock was distinctly 
felt at Scilly. In 1771, during a high tide, the sea broke in 
and filled the town, but it did not suffer very materially. . In 
January, 1817, another deluge took place, doing cmaieuiie 
damage, but unattended with any loss of lives: the shifting 
of the wind saved the town from destruction. 


‘ So lately as the 22d of October, 1820, another dreadful storm 
took place; and, at high water (spring-tide), the scene was awfully 
distressing. The wind blew with resistless violence; several 
houses shook dreadfully ; the spray flew in showers over the highest 
points of land; the sea was within a foot of the level of the town, 
and actually entered several dwelling-houses, courtlages and store- 
houses. Had the wind blown in a southerly instead of a westerly 
direction the town would inevitably have been overflowed. Much 
injury was done to the shipping and small craft at that time. His 
Majesty’s brig Shamrock, then lying at Tresco, was obliged to cut 
away both her masts; several vessels parted their cables; a large 
American ship dragged her anchors and was stranded (after cut- 
ting away her foremast) near the Crow Rock; and a fine sloop of 
about twenty tons was dashed to pieces on the eastern side of 
St. Mary’s harbour. Of these things I was an ocular witness. 

‘ In consequence of the late irruption of the waters, and the 
continual apprehensions entertained of a similar visitation, attended, 
perhaps, with circumstances of a more disastrous nature than have 
yet been experienced, a subscription has recently been set on foot 
amongst a few of the principal inhabitants of that part of the 
town which is more immediately exposed to danger from the sea, 
and some protection may be afforded by the plan adopted ; which 
is, to bring together such a quantity of large stones on the beach, 
just above high-water mark, as shall not only increase the height 
of the bank, but also, by compression, consolidate the sand beneath 
it, in such a manner as to prevent its shifting before a heavy sea, 
and thereby opening a passage to the waters. — The aid of govern- 
ment, or of the lord proprietor, is, however, necessary to insure 
the preservation of the town, as well as of the church, the exposed 
and dangerous situation of which has been noticed before. 

‘ It may, however, be proper to remark, that in order to produce 
an extensive inundation, the combination of several circumstances 
is necessary: these are, the highest spring-tide, at the exact time 
of the moon being full; stormy weather or much rain; and a 
strong southerly wind, — Porth Cressa being particularly exposed 
on that quarter. Such a concurrence of elemental hostility is but 
seldom known; and hence, rather than to any human foresight or 
exertions, have the inhabitants of Hugh Town been hitherto pre- 
served. It should also be observed that the rocks in and around 
Porth Cressa, how offensive soever to the eye, are of signal use in 
breaking the force of the waves as they roll into the bay, and thus 
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protecting the sands from their violence. On the other hand, 
what has been may be; or, a greater storm than has yet been 
experienced here may accomplish what preceding visitations onl 

threatened. When the Scilly islands shall be regarded with an 
interest commensurate to their importance, it may be hoped that 
this momentous subject will not be overlooked. However, unless 
some efficient measures be speedily adopted, the next generation 
may contemplate at St. Mary’s what have so long been objects of 
curiosity amidst the Off-islands ;— the formation of more islets 
by the separation of the land ; — houses buried in the sand; and 


the water flowing, in confessed and indisputable sovereignty, over 
the subjected shore. *’ 


The proportion, however, of Scilliots who are drowned, to 
those who die in their beds, arises not from these occasional 
incursions of the ocean, but, to the honor of the islanders, 
from the fearless manner in which they are at all times ready 
to expose themselves for the purpose of assisting vessels in 
distress: Orphans, says Mr. Woodley, childless parents, 
widowed mothers, brotherless females, and others in whose 
breasts almost all the charities of consanguinity have been 
snapped by the terrible disasters of the sea, here meet the eye 
at almost every turn; and the simple narrative of some of the 
circumstances, which have been productive of so much devas- 
tation, might call forth a tear in eyes not commonly wont to 
be in the “* melting mood.” Piloting, indeed, is one of the 
chief sources of employment to the people of Scilly; and we 
are concerned to find that, in the exercise of this perilous 
employment, they sustain many oppressive and vexatious 
inconveniences, and are often ungratefully and grudgingly 
rewarded by merchants for their salvage. 


‘ So enterprising are the islanders, that on the first view of an 

approaching vessel, especially in very violent weather, boats will 
“put off from different islands at the same time, the crews vieing 
with each other which shall first get alongside and offer assistance. 
When a fleet or other great number of ships is seen off the islands, 
the natives make use of a very expeditious method of tendering 
their services to as many as possible. They launch from the shore, 
regardless of the weather, and crowded together in any manner, 
in some of their small open boats; then, rowing for the vessel 
nighest at hand, they get alongside as well as circumstances will 
permit ; — leave a pilot in her, and proceed to the next ; continuing 








‘ * Of the only means, under Heaven, by which these effects 
can be prevented, — namely, by the construction of dykes and 
marshes, the curious reader may find some interesting particulars 
in the account of the alluvial land of the Danish islands in the 
Baltic and on the coast of Sleswick. See Professor Jameson’s 
Notes to Cuvier’s Theory of the Earth. Third edit. pp. 202—217.’ 
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to diminish their numbers in this manner, until oe two men are 
left in the boat, who then row for the shore, and subsequent! 


share with the others on a division of the gross amount of their 
exertions.’ 


Fishing, in all its branches, is another of the principal em- 
ployments of the islanders; as is the gathering of sea-weed, 
and the preparation of kelp for the London and Bristol mar- 
kets. Of the latter, Mr. Woodley has given a full and inter- 
esting account, but it is too long for us to transcribe: — The 
inhabitants of the Scilly islands are said to be ‘ eminently dis- 
tinguished’ for their civility to strangers; their behaviour to 
whom is alike removed from the coarse rudeness of countr 
boors in England, and the pert and disgusting familiarity too 
often assumed by the lower orders in towns it cities. Should 
it be our fate to be thrown. on these desolate rocks, we doubt 
not that from the inhabitants we should experience every 
civility and all hospitality which their destitute and forlorn 
situation would allow: but, though we have travelled much in 
England, visited most of the large cities, and lived remote 
from the busy hum of the manufactory and the smoke of the 
steam-engine, among the “ country boors” we have never ex- 
perienced any of the coarse rudeness with which Mr. Woodley, 
we must presume, has been so unfortunate as to meet. On 
the contrary, we have generally remarked in these calumniated 
boors of England a native, though unpolished, courtesy of 
manners and demeanor; with a disposition to oblige, and to 
receive kindness without crouching or confer it without 
assumption. Nor, to say the truth, have we ever observed 
among the lower orders in our towns and cities any familiarity 
towards those of a higher station, who had not invited it by 
making the first advances; and such persons are not intitled 
to consider it as either ‘ pert’ or * disgusting.’ 

After a general account of the Scilly islands in the first 
part of this volume, their natural productions, the climate, the 
state of education, religion, morals, &c. among the inhabit- 
ants, Mr. Woodley, in the second part, takes the islands 
individually, and details the, physical peculiarities of each. 
Various authors have described the Scilly islands, and Mr. 
Woodley has consulted them: but he rarely mentions any of 
them, except Dr. Borlase, otherwise than for the purpose of 
shewing his contempt of their labors. 


ART. 
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Art. XI. The English Master ; or, Student’s Guide to Reasoning 
and Composition : exhibiting an Analytical View of the English 
Language ; of the Human Mind; and of the Principles of Fine 
Writing. By William Banks, Private Teacher of Composition, 
Intellectual Philosophy, &c. 8vo. pp.398. 10s.6d. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1823. 

[pms volume is ‘ respectfully dedicated to the ladies and 

gentlemen whose intellectual education Mr. Banks has 
had the honor of conducting ;’ and he announces, in a fly- 
leaf advertisement which takes precedence of the title-page, 
that * he continues to give lessons in ladies’ schools and 
private families, agreeably to the method described in the 
introduction to the * English Master.”’ After so very sig- 
nificant a card, regularly dated, with his address, we confess 
that, by some ugly associations, puffing and quackery were 
uppermost in our thoughts, and we opened the volume with 
no favorable anticipation of its contents. We have, how- 
ever, been agreeably disappointed. Mr. Banks, indeed, has 
but slender pretensions to originality, and he does not make 
them: but, having consulted the best authors, ‘ if he has 
not presented ‘to his readers any new thoughts he has en- 
deavoured to place old ones in a new light; or so grouped 
them together as to give them an air of novelty.’ The style 
is neat, unaffected, and perspicuous; and we think that the 
volume will be found a valuable acquisition as well to private 
families as to schools, and not merely to English schools, 
peculiarly so called, but to classical schools, where the Greek 
and Latin languages are taught very often to the neglect of 
the English. 

The frst part treats of Language. After a rapid sketch of 
its origin and progress, and the causes of its diversity, with 
an historical view of our own language, Mr. B. gives an 
analysis of its structure, mainly relying on ‘ The Diversions 
of Purley.” Without going into any controversy, which in 
an elementary work would clearly have been improper, he 
might have referred to some of those writers who have dis- 
sented from Mr. Horne Tooke’s theory; and particularly to 
Dugald Stewart, who assailed it with his wonted vigor and 
acuteness in the second volume of his * Philosophy of the 
Human Mind.” * 

The second part treats of * Intellectual Philosophy ;’ ‘ of 
the Senses in general ;’ ‘ of the Passions; their Nature and 
Variety ;? ‘ of the Intellectual Powers ;’ ‘ of Reasoning,’ 








* It has since been defended against this attack by Mr. Charles 
Richardson, in his ‘* English Philology,” a work of very con- 
siderable merit. 
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&c. &c. In this metaphysical portion of the book, we do 
not always find the requisite accuracy of definition and nice- 
ness of discrimination. Thus, under the heads of Conception 
and Imagination, we have the following remarks : 


‘ Of Conception. 


‘ Some philosophers consider conception and imagination as 

only different names for the same faculty; but if by the term 
faculty we understand a different mode of operation, in what we 
denominate the mind, a slight attention to the subject will suffice 
to shew, that there is a difference. Imagination cannot be exer- 
cised without conception, but conception may, without imagin- 
ation. These words, both in speech and in writing, are often used 
synonimously ; this however is rather to be attributed to a want of 
precision in those who use them, than to a want of difference in 
the things to which they are applied. 

‘ Conception, I understand to be that power which the mind 
possesses, of presenting to itself the idea of any person, place, 
circumstance, thought, or train of thought, which constitutes 
part of its knowledge, with nearly the same clearness as when the 
object was originally present. It differs from memory; for a 
thing may be distinctly remembered or recollected, without our 
thinking of, or having present in the mind every idea necessary to 
constitute the whole of the original; but in conception the mind 
makes an effort to view every part, and does it in such a manner, 
that if the original object is an object of sight, the person making 
this effort, if a painter, can delineate, or if a poet, can describe it, 
so that his painting or description will resemble the original, 

‘ When in speech or writing, any thing is described with which 
we are previously unacquainted, and we find ourselves capable of 
thinking what is the precise nature of the thing described, then 
too we are, with propriety, said to exercise conception, 


‘ Of Imagination. 


‘ Imagination, hail! attend my song, 
Thyself be present, while I sing of thee, 
That I thy nature truly may unfold, 
And trace thy influence on the mind of men. 
"Tis thine, from feelings, qualities, events, 
Or varied scenes of nature, to combine 
And form creations never known before. 
By thee the mind recals from memory’s stores, 
Ideas of whate’er has once been seen, 
Or felt, or thought, and from the motley group, 
Judgment and taste select, direct, and sort, 
Conformably to thy creating will. 


‘ Though verse is not always consistent with that precision which 
is required in philosophical writings, yet the preceding lines con- 
tain a tolerably correct view, of what I understand to be the 
nature of that operation of the mind which is denominated imagi- 
nation. 
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nation. It is the peculiar province of this faculty to form new 
combinations. | 

‘ The difference which I understand to exist between conception 
and imagination, may be illustrated in the following manner, 
When a painter has beheld with attention any scene in nature, 
and afterwards makes an effort to recall to his mind its various 
parts so strongly, that he is able with his pencil to delineate the 
whole, I should say, that in this case he exercises conception, 
But should the same painter, from a fine tree, a lake, a river, a 
mountain, a bridge, a tower, &c. which he remembers to have 
seen in different places, form a beautiful picture, I should then 
say, that he exercises imagination. In like manner I should say, 
that conception was the power exercised by Sir W. Scott in those 
elegant and accurate descriptions which abound in his “ Lady of 
the Lake,” and in his other poetical writings; but that to imagi.- 
nation we must ascribe Milton’s description of the garden of 
Eden, his battle of the angels, and, in short, the greater part of 
his Paradise Lost. The biographer who faithfully describes the 
various actions and occurrences in the person’s life of whom he 
writes, exercises conception. But for many of the characters in 
the higher class of novels, we are indebted to imagination. Meg 
Merrilies, in Guy Mannering, is as much a creature of imagination 
as any of the characters in Paradise Lost.’ 


A very acute and skilful etymologist, Mr. W. Taylor of 
Norwich, has the following passage in his excellent little 
volume intitled ‘* English Synonyms discriminated ;” 


‘© A man has zmagination in proportion as he can distinctly copy 
in idea the impressions of sense: it is the faculty which zmages 
within the mind the phenomena of sensation. A man has fancy, 
in proportion as he can call up, connect, or associate at pleasure 
these internal images, (gayrafey is to cause to appear,) so as to 
complete ideal representations of absent objects. Imagination is 
the power of depicting, and fancy of evoking and combining. 
The imagination is formed by patient observation, the fancy by a 
voluntary activity in shifting the scenery of the mind. The more 
accurate the imagination, the more safely may a painter or a poet 
undertake a delineation or a description without the presence of 
the objects to be characterized. The more versatile the fancy, 
the more original and striking will be the decorations produced.” 
{English Synonyms, p. 242.) 


When an artist delineates with his pencil any scene in 
nature which he recalls to mind, he copies in idea the im- 
pressions which he had before received; — he zmages the 

hzenomena of sensation, and transfers them to his canvass. 
This, therefore, is an exercise of the imagination; and so 
are many of Sir Walter Scott’s descriptions in ‘* The Lady 
of the Lake:” but Milton’s description of the garden of 
Eden, his battle of the angels, &c., are exercises of Janey. 
y 
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By conception, Mr. Banks understands ‘ that power which 
the mind possesses of presenting to itself the idea of any 
person, place, circumstance, thought, or train of thought which. 
constitutes part of its knowlege, with nearly the same clear- 
ness as when the object was originally present :’ —but the mind 
may conceive what never was ‘ originally present,’ and never 
existed ; such as a man with three heads and four feet, cen- 
taurs and griffins,  gorgons and hydras, and chimeras dire ;” 
—— these fantastic conceptions require no existing original. 

In a chapter on Memory, we find a similar want of precision. 
* Every man’s consciousness,’ says Mr. B., ‘ informs him 
that he possesses a power of remembering, that is, cf recog- 
nising when it is again presented, or of voluntarily recalling, 
the idea of any object with which he was formerly acquainted.’ 
—-* When we consider memory as the power of recalling 
the objects of our knowlege, it may be viewed as voluntary 
or involuntary. To these distinctions we apply the terms 
Remembrance and Recollection.’ Does Mr. B. mean to define 
remembrance as an exercise of voluntary, and recollection as 
an exercise of involuntary memory? According to Locke, 
‘* Memory is the power to revive again in our minds those 
ideas which, after imprinting, have disappeared or have been 
laid out of sight ;” * remembrance is when the same idea 
recurs without the operation of the like object on the external 
sensory;” ‘* recollection is when an idea is sought after by 
the mind, and with pain and endeavour found and brought 
again in view.” ‘The train of ideas, says Mr. W. ‘Taylor, “ re- 
vived by the memory, constitutes a remembrance. What 
sensibility is to sensation, memory is to remembrance. Re- 
ininiscence is the act of recovering, and recollection the act 
of combining remembrances. Those eminences, to which 
we attach the subordinate parts of an object, come first into 
reminiscence; when the intervening portions present them- 
selves, the recollection is complete.” (English Synon. p. 114.)* 

* Mr. Banks mistakes in supposing that, before the appear- 
ance of Mr. Crabb’s “ Dictionary of Synonyms,” we had nothing 
on the subject except Mrs. Piozzi’s “ British Synonymy.” Dr. 
Trusler’s work is better than that of Mrs. Piozzi, and was published 
earlier. Mr, Crabb’s volume is considerably larger than that of 
Mr. Taylor, which is remarkably and injudiciously unassuming in 
its appearance, and was published three years before the produg- 
tion of Mr. Crabb. . Its superiority consists in closer compression 
of matter, more exact and nicer discrimination of synonyms, 
and a wider range of etymological research, which the author’s 
familiar acquaintance with the northern as well as the southern 
languages of Europe enabled him to take. We have, however, 
already given our opinion of these works, as they appeared. 
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Mr. B.’s third part treats of Composition, of the different 
kinds, both in prose and verse; of style, the causes of diver- 
sity in style; of precision, arrangement, harmony, &c.; and 
of the various figures of speech which are employed to give 
strength or decoration, such as comparison, metaphor, and al- 
legory. With Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric, and Lord Kames’s 
Elements of Criticism, we presume few young persons of a 
liberal education to be unacquainted ; and not to have consulted 
them in preparing this division of his book would have been 
an unpardonable omission on the part of Mr. Banks: but, 
having made a comparison of his work with these, under 
several corresponding heads, we can so far say that he has only 
consulted, not servilely copied either. He has selected his 
illustrations from the writings of many living authors, and 
has produced a volume which is creditable to himself and may 
be useful to his scholars. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For AUGUST, 1823. 


POETRY and the DRAMA, 


Art.12. The Duke of Mantua, a Tragedy. By 
Printed by Thomas Davison. 1823. 
The disreputable trick practised in the title-page of this drama, 
in which, after the word ‘ By,’ follows an etching of a half-masqued 
head of Lord Byron, will no doubt induce most persons to throw 
aside the pamphlet in disgust. To assist in the poor deception, 
the tragedy has no publisher’s name affixed to it, but comes from 
the press of the printer who has usually sent forth his Lordship’s 
works. Even in this age of quackery, so paltry an imposition as 
this must be generally scouted ; and we are surprized that the 
writer, whoever he be, (for though we know not who he is, yet we 
know who he is not,) should have thrown away his drama in this 
manner, for it is by no means destitute of talent, and occasionally 
displays proofs of a rich poetical imagination. The following 
extract evinces some bold conceptions, and will bear us out in the 
opinion that we have expressed : 


¢ Enter Duke, Duchess, Hermione, Ridolfi. 
‘ Duke. We love these moon-lit walks, Hermione, 
Whilst in her wane: you like her visage best, 
Perchance, increasing. More I love to mark 
Her gradual decay — retreating, coy, 
And half aside, as if ashamed to meet 


The full gaze of the sun. 
‘ Hermione. I love the waxing 


Yet rather than the wane of yon pale light: 
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Like timid maid, when first her opening charms 
Meet love's warm beam. Scarce on the wanton boy 
She dares to gaze, till, bolder grown, her eye 
Averted still, or half withdrawn, drinks in, 
With silent ecstasy, love’s treacherous glance. 
Now his fond smile, full orb’d, the embolden’d sight 
Enamour’d meets: her very being, essence, 
And every faculty absorb’d — each thought 
Rising impregn’d with love’s fierce fire ; anon 
There comes a change —shy gleams succeed, her brow 
Hath one light shade, scarce seen, but an its light 
‘The darkness grows — love's brightest dream is o’er, 
And his pale taper quench’d in utter gloom ! 
‘ Ridolfi. Ay, dh another change. Yon fickle goddess 
Her fond, fool’d swain entices, till enamour’d 
E’en to his heart's last core; she then averts 
Her love-impassion’d glance, and, scorning, shuns him ! 
‘ Duchess. If from deserted maid, Hermione, 
Whose charms were withering in the fallow wane 
Of an unprofited life, this speech forlorn 
Had seem’d to ring the knell of her young hopes. 
But when froin rosy lips, and ardent youth, 
It comes unlook’d for as a wintry chill 
Beneath a summer sun. — This air blows keenly, 
My locks fall with the dew — I think the night 
Hath not its wonted soothness: thrice I shudder’d 
As the cold breeze methought sigh’d on my bosom. 
I must begone — Hermione, you go not, 
’Tis the last moonlight you behold, mayhap, ' 
In this brief stay ; take a long parting, ere 
Ye bid adieu — the Duke himself attends you: 
With me, our brother his good presence grants, 
Till your return,’ 


We must add that this drama betrays also some great.imequa- 
lities. 


Art. 13. Ellen Gray; or, the Dead Maiden’s Curse, a Poem, By 
the late Doctor Archibald Macleod. 8vo, 3s. Edinburgh, 
Constable and Co.; London, Hurst and Co. 1823. 

It would certainly be very desirable that a new law should be 
promulgated in the republic of letters, denouncing the use of 
forged and fictitious appellations, which are apt to deceive tnno- 
cent country-readers, and sometimes give considerable trouble even 
to the critical police, Who, for instance, is to determine whether 
the individual, whose name is prefixed to this little poem, was ever 
an actually existent doctor; er whether he be what the Latins 
call “‘ umbra et fumus?” From the style of the preface, we feel 
inclined to deny the entity of any such personage : — but, whether 
it be the production of a dead doctor, or of a living poet, the tale 
does no discredit to the pen from which it proceeded. It is, 


indeed, a little fantastical, and occasionally aims at humor without | 


always reaching it: but it is told with considerable feeling, and a 
Ff 2 reason- 
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reasonable share of poetry.— The story is very simple. The 
hero, a young villager, deserts his mistress, Ellen, and falls in love 


with the bailiff’s daughter; in consequence of which poor Ellen 
drowns herself. The following lines will remind the reader of 
Mr. Crabbe, who is evidently the model on which ‘ the late Dr, 
Macleod’ has moulded his style. 


‘ Next day the tidings to the cottage came 
That Hubert’s heart confess’d another flame : 
That cold and wayward falsehood made him prove 
At once a traitor to his faith and love; 
That with our bailiff’s daughter he was seen 
At the new Tabernacle on the green ; 
Had join’d the Calvinistic flock, and there 
Renounc’d his prayer-book, yea, our Saviour’s prayer, 
And if he left young Ellen’s heart to bleed — 
Poor Ellen’s heart to break —1T wAs DECREED!’ 


Art. 14. Sebastian; a Tragedy. By Henry Booth. 8vo. 33s. 
Hunter. 1823. 

We have read this tragedy with pleasure : because, though it 
does not make pretensions to be ranked among the highest efforts 
of the dramatic muse, the talent which it displays is of a very 
respectable order ; the diction is often elegant, and occasionally 
forcible ; and the sentiments throughout are very creditable to 
the author. Its chief desideratum is the vis dramatica ; — that 
strong tragic spirit which gives substantial life to the creatures of 
the poet’s brain, and works on the reader’s heart with the force of 
reality. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art.15. The Welsh Nonconformists’ Memorial; or, Cambro- 
British Biography ; containing Sketches of the Founders of the 
Protestant Dissenting Interest in Wales, To which are pre- 
fixed, An Essay on Druidism, and Introduction of the Gospel 
into Britain. With an Appendix, &c. By the late Rev. William 
Richards, LL.D. Edited, with Notes and Illustrations, by 
John Evans, LL.D. &c. Islington. 12mo. 8s. Boards. Sher- 
wood and Co. 

This volume contains many interesting particulars of the lives 
of individuals who pursued the dictates of their conscience, through 
good report and evil report; and who, in times of intolerance 
and persecution, dared to think for themselves, and to preach 
what they thought. Though the names of some of them still 
retain their original and proper eminence, a great number have been 
almost forgotten even among their own countrymen; and the friends 
of religious freedom were therefore much indebted to Dr. Richards 
for callecting and arranging the memorials of those worthy men. 
The prefixed Essay on Druidism displays much research into the 
old Welsh poetry ; and if it contains scarcely any thing that is 
novel, it may serve as an useful compendium for those who wish 


to know the little that is to be known on that curious subject. — 
The 
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The introduction of the Gospel into Britain is followed by an 
account of Pelagius, and of the state of Christianity in Wales 
from Pelagius to Wickliffe. These essays are written in a plain 
sensible manner, and with considerable discrimination. 

In an appendix, the editor has subjoined some smaller tracts 
published by Dr. Richards in his lifetime; of which the most 
curious are his reflections on allegorical preaching. We shall 
extract one or two passages, in which’ the Doctor gives speci- 
mens of spiritual interpretation, and makes very just comments on 
their vanity and absurdity. 

‘ As to Ruth, the remarkable allegorization and spiritualiz- 
ation which her striking story has undergone, are so well known 
as hardly to need a particular description: one instance, however, 
may be given — Ruth, i. 1, 2.: ‘ Now it came to pass in the days 
when the judges ruled, that there was a famine in the land; and 
a certain man of Bethlehem Judah went to sojourn in the coun- 
try of Moab, he and his wife, and two sons; and the name of the 
man was Elimelech, and the name of his wife Naomi,” &c. &c. 
In spiritualizing these words, it has been said, that ‘ the believing 
church is Christ’s Naomi, his sweet and pleasant one, and he is 
her Elimelech, her god and king. For her he forsook the man- 
sions of plenty and delight (by the bye Judea was not a land of 
plenty when Elimelech left it); with her he sojourned in a Moa- 
bitish world, amongst enemies to the God of Israel; there he 
died an accursed death, to accomplish her salvation; there he 
was buried to purify the grave for her use ; rose again, to trample 
on all her enemies; and is now gone to Bethlehem, the house of 
bread, to prepare a place for his Naomi, on her arrival from the 
Jand of Moab.” This also has been deemed a striking and beau- 
tiful spiritual interpretation of the passage.’ — 

‘ In the book of Judges also many passages have undergone a 
similar process ; and many more still from Deuteronomy, Numbers, 
Leviticus, Exodus, and Genesis. From the latter, Leah’s sore 
eyes have been made to signify the blindness of the Jews, who 
could not see clearly, and therefore rejected Christ. And even 
the story of Rebecca’s nurse, Deborah, in Gen. xxxv..8., has been 
made to undergo the same kind of spiritualizing operation: 
Rebecca has been made to mean the believer ; Deborah the law; 
the death and burial of Deborah, the law’s ceasing to have domi- 
nion over the believer. Moreover, the oak, there mentioned, has 
been made to denote the cross of Christ, which triumphs over 
the law, and Bethel made to intend the house of God, where the 
believer obtains the happy deliverance. 

‘ Also in 2 Kings, iv. 38., &c., the great pot has been construed 
as denoting the Christian ministry ; wild gourds, unsound doc- 
trine; and the meai, the pure truth which operates as an antidote 
against error. 

‘ Thave known 1] Sam. xxx. 13. to have been spiritualized as 
foilows : — the Amalekite was made to denote the devil ; the Egyp- 
tian, an unconverted man: all unconverted men are servants ef 
the devil. — His falling sick denoted a sinner under conviction; 
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his master’s leaving him in that case, denotes the devil’s withdraw- | 
ing from those that are under conviction, or concerned about their 
souls and spiritual state.’ 

This nonsense Dr. Richards matches by an excellent quotation 
from Alexander Ross’s Mystagogus Poeticus, or Muse’s Inter- 
preter; which, as Ross’s book is scarce and little known, our 
readers will perhaps thank us for transcribing for their amusement. 

‘ [Text.] ‘‘ Ganimedes.” [Exordium.] “ He was the King 
of Troy’s son, who, whilst he was hunting, was caught up to 
heaven by an eagle, Jupiter’s bird; and, because of his extraor- 
dinary beauty, Jupiter made him his cup-bearer. — Interpretation 
{or Skeleton of a Sermon]. 1. When Ganimedes was caught up 
to heaven, he let fall his pipe, on which he was playing to his 
sheep ; so whilst we are carried up by divine raptures and con- 
templation, we must fling away all earthly delights. —2. Whilst 
Ganimedes was piping on his cane, and keeping of his father’s 
sheep, then was he caught up to heaven. God is never better 

leased with us than when we are faithful and diligent in our call- 
ing ; not the sad and melancholy, but the cheerful mind is fittest 
‘for God and heavenly raptures. — 3. Ganimedes (Taya: pyrev) is 
one that delights im divine counsel, or wisdom ; and wisdom is the 
true beauty of the mind, wherein God takes pleasure. —4. Ever 
eagle is not Jupiter’s bird, as lian observeth, but that only which 
abstains from flesh and rapine, and that was the bird which 
caught up Ganimedes ; so fleshly minds and thoughts set upon 
rapine and carnal pleasures are not fit to serve God, or to carry 
the soul up to heaven.— 5. The quick-sighted eagle is divine 
contemplation, or meditation, by which Ganimedes, the soul, is 
caught up to heaven. — 6. When, by holy raptures, we are car- 
ried up to heaven, the best nectar we can pour out to God is the 
tears of repentance and of a broken heart. —'7. Ganimedes was 
caught up by one eagle only ; but if we have the true inward 
beauty of the mind, we shall be caught up in the air by legions 
of angels, to meet the Lord, and shall for ever serve him at his 
table in the kingdom of heaven. — 8. I wish that the Roman eagle 
would not delight so much in rapine and man’s flesh as he doth; 
but rather endeavour to be carried up to heaven, that is, to their 
ancient dignity, the decayed and ruinated parts of their empire. 
-— 9. As the eagle caught up Ganimedes, so the wings of a great 
eagle were given to the woman, Rev. xii., to carry her from the 
dragon’s persecution: the great eagle was the Roman empire, 
whereof Constantine was the head, by whose power and help the 
church was supported. — 10. Our Saviour Christ is the true Gani- 
medes, the Son of the Great King, the fairest among the sons of 
men, the wisdom and counsel of his Father, in whom God de- 
lighted and was well pleased ; who, by the power and on the wings 
of his divinity, was caught up to heaven, where he is pouring out 
his prayers and merit before God for us; and, like Aquarius, (to 
which Ganimedes was converted,) is pouring down the plentiful 
showers of his grace upon us.— 11. Vespasian set up the image 
of Jupiter, and Ganimedes caught by the eagle in the temple of 
peace ; 
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peace; so the image of God ard heavenly raptures are found in 
the soul wherein is the peace of conscience. — 12. As the eagle 
carried Ganimedes, so Moses compareth God to an seite, ae 
carried the Israelites on his wings through the desart. . And St. 
Ambrose saith, (Serm. 62.) that Christ is the eagle who caught 
man from the jaws of hell, and hath carried him up to heaven.” ’ 
Dr. Richards very sensibly advises allegorizers and mystics to 
apply their comments to the Pagan mythology, or to the “ Pil- 


grim’s Progress,” and not to profane Scripture by their unmeaning 
spiritualizings. 

The author’s remarks on Wickliffe and his followers, and his 
sketch of Michael Servetus, are written in a more serious and 
solemn manner, and shew that Dr. R. entertained the most just 
notions of religious liberty, and was impressed with feelings of 
warm and genuine humanity ; honorable to him as a man, and 
creditable as a minister and expounder of the Gospel. 

Dr. Evans’s notes and observations, interspersed throughout the 
volume, are judicious and illustrative ; such as might be expected 
from the author of the well-known “ Sketch of the Denominations 
of the Christian World.” 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Art. 16. The Linnean System of Conchology, describing the Or- 
ders, Genera, and Species of Shells, arranged into Divisions 
and Families: with a View to facilitate the Student’s Attain- 
ment of the Science. By John Mawe, Author of * Travels in 
Brazil;” ‘* Treatise on Diamonds and Precious Stones ;” 
‘* Familiar Lessons on Mineralogy and Geology ;” &c. &c. &c. 
8vo. pp.222. Coloured, 2/. 2s.6d., Plain, 1/. 1s. Longman 
and Co. 1823. 

Introductions to conchology have of late years multiplied with 
such rapidity that we may well dispense with retracing their con- 
tents in systematic order. We mean, therefore, nothing like dis- 
paragement of the present very respectable publication, by con- 
fining our report of it within short limits; and the author’s 
diligence and zeal, in procuring aids and facilities to the students 
and amateurs of natural science, are too well known to be parti- 
cularized. The propriety of his adoption of the Linnéan arrange- 
ment of shells will, no doubt, be questioned by the admirers of the 
more recent distributions expounded by Lamarck : but the former 
is still recommended by its simplicity ; and Mr. Mawe, by having 
recourse to subdivisions, has contrived to obviate much of the 
vagueness and confusion which arose out of the comprehensive- 
ness of its categories: while he has likewise been particularly at- 
tentive to note the principal characteristic points of discrimination 
between such genera as may most readily be mistaken for one 
another. His plan, indeed, though partial, is well and neatly 
executed ; and the figures, selected from specimens in his own 
cabinet, are faithful and elegant representations of their proto- 
types. To the definition of each genus, in its order, are subjoined 
some remarks on its distinctive characters, divisions, &c.; and a 
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catalogue of the known species, with their localities and vernacu- 
lar appellations. “The definition and history of the several species 
would doubtless have rendered the work more complete: but 
they would also have considerably increased its size, and possibly 
raised its price beyond the means of many humble but ardent vo- 
taries of natural science. Some of the more remarkable species, 
however, might have been particularized: or, at all events, re- 
ferences might have been made to the best descriptions and 
plates; and notice might have been taken of those fossil-shells 
whose characters have been ascertained. 

Among the species supposed to be undescribed, or unfigured 
by former conchologists, are Lepas quinquevalvis, Cardium 


parvum, Mactra carinata, and cinerea, Donax elongata, Madagas- 


cariensis, and stultorum, Venus palustris, Chama ponderosa, Ostrea 
Loscombia, and crenatula, Anomia rosea, Mytilus Americanus, 
Pinna cancellata, Conus zebra, inornatus, reticulatus, ferruginosus, 
and gradatus, Cyprea aperta, and albuginosa, Voluta harpa, and 


Jusca, Buccinum vexillum, and eburneum, Strombus granulatus, 


Murex rota, Trochus undatus, Helix.verruca, and papyracea, Ha- 
liotis splendens, corrugata, and dubia, and Patella duplicata. — It 
seldom happens that the compilers of elementary treatises intro- 
duce so many new acquaintances to their readers: but it is also 
seldom that they who have enjoyed the numerous opportunities of 
collection and observation, which have fallen to Mr. Mawe’s lot, 
condescend to pen initiatory manuals and guides in any of the de- 
partments of science. 

The plates amount to thirty-seven ; anda glossary of appropriate 
conchological terms is subjoined to the explanation of the system. 
— Notwithstanding our veneration for the distinguished memory 
of Linné, we cannot avoid remarking that his nomenclature of 
natural objects occasionally offends against delicacy, and that his 
vocabulary of shells is not entirely exempted from the charge. 
The present author has laudably translated the terms, to which we 
allude, in an unexceptionable manner: but, as several of the fair 
portion of our species now study not only shells but the Latin lan- 
guage, it would be desirable to have the original designations can- 
celled, and replaced by others of less objectionable import. 


HISTORY. 


Art.17. The History of the Town of Belfast, with an accurate 

Account of its former and present State; to which are added 

«i Statistical Survey of the Parish of Belfast, and a Description 

of some remarkable Antiquities in its Neighbourhood. 8vo. 

pp. 298. Printed at Belfast by Mackay. 1823. 

Topographers are very apt to fancy that their readers can never 
grow weary of works respecting which they themselves have be- 
stowed much labor, and takena deep interest. Objects of immeasur- 
able minuteness are therefore magnified into importance; and alocal 
history is something like a huge family-trunk under the custody 
of a save-all housewife, into which are thrust, with a few rolls of 
rich silk and Brussels lace, all the odds and ends, shreds, — 
an 
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and remnants of the old family-garments. The compiler of the 
volume before us, however, is more select than his brethren 
usually are. Belfast, indeed, though at present conspicuous for 
its commercial and political importance, is generally supposed to 
be of modern origin ; few towns being less distinguished in the 
antient history of Ireland, or more in the modern ; — but the very 
obscurity of its early annals would be a stimulus to the curiosit 
of true-bred antiquaries to explore them with their dim-burning 
tapers. The present author resists the temptation; he dispatches 
in a few pages the records of its insignificance in former times ; 
and with pride and pleasure he dilates on its present and growing 
prosperity. ‘Till within the last sixty years, the houses of this 
town were of a very mean description; and there is a certain 
account that, a hundred years ago, all the houses in Bridge Street 
were thatched with straw. Now it ranks the third in Ireland for 
extent of commerce and manufactures, and for the wealth of its 
inhabitants ; it is the chief emporium of the north of that island 
for both foreign and domestic produce ; and in some branches of 
manufacture it is considered as superior both to Cork and Dublin. 
Only a very few years since, pediars assembled here to sell their 
wares, as they do at present in the streets of many country-towns: 
but the population now exceeds 37,000 persons, and the customs 
of the port in 1821 amounted to 386,709/. It has also a hand- 
some set of commercial buildings, an exchange, a college, dock- 
yards, &c.; and a Lancasterian school, the original plan of which 
consisted only of a Sunday-school, which was instituted in 1802: 
but ‘ the present establishment has existed these several years past 
with increasing energy, liberal in its principles and effective in the 
diffusion of knowlege; no distinction of religion excludes any 
from its benefits, and it is at present attended by about seven 
hundred children.” The “ Brown-Street School,” and a Sunday- 
school attached to it, at present likewise impart instruction to 
more than fourteen hundred persons, and the Methodist chapel- 
school is attended by about six hundred children. Belfast has also 
a society for the instruction of the deaf and dumb ; and among 
other institutions for humane and charitable purposes is one which 
we can readily suppose to have its due share of patronage ; viz. 
for teaching blind children to play on that antient and celightful 
instrument of their country, the harp, and thus enabling them to 
procure a subsistence in a manner that is gratifying both to the 
ear and the heart. 

Several engravings, neatly executed, of druidical remains, of 
churches, towers, and public buildings, decorate this volume ; 
which has also a plan of the town of Belfast, and of the bridge 
that is proposed to connect the counties of Down and Antrim 
over the river Lagan. 


POLITICS. 
Art.18 Impartial and Philosophical Strictures on Parliamentary 
Reform; the Liberty of the Press; and the Criminal Jurispru- 


dence of England. By the Author of Sketch of a Plan for 
sup- 
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suppressing Mendicity, &c. ; and of Montalvyn, the Benevolent 

Patriot, a Drama. 8vo. pp.45. Cox. 

Among the works announced at the end of this pamphlet as 
‘ preparing for publication,’ is a Philosophical Analysis of the 
Principles of Human Nature, by the same author. He will do 
well to pause, and ponder his steps, for the plunge once taken 
he will certainly be out of his depth. These ‘ Strictures’ are the 
production, we presume, of a very young gentleman, who had too 
much confidence in himself to subject them to the scrutiny of 
some ‘ impartial and philosophical’ friend. Common-place thoughts 
are no better concealed under the garb of pompous declamation, 
than are the manners of a countryman under the garb of a courtier. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 19. Illustrations, Historical, Biographical, and Miscellaneous, 
of the Novels by the Author of Waverley; with Criticisms, 
general and particular. By the Rev. Richard Warner, Rector 
of Great Chalfield, Wilts. 12mo. 8s. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 1823. 

The industry and research of Mr. Warner have produced, in 
this modest little volume, an agreeable companion to the Waverley 
novels ; for the historical portions of those works are certainly 
susceptible of much illustration and annotation, so great a mass 
of antiquarian and historical knowlege has the varied reading of 
the author enabled him to compress into them. These ¢ Illus- 
trations, however, seem to detract in some degree from the 
interest, and from what may be called the zntegrity, of the novels, 
by drawing nice distinctions between the historical and the fic- 
titious parts, which, to form a perfect whole, ought to be inti- 
mately blended. Viewing these works as romances, we ought not 
to feel when we are reading Ivanhoe, for instance, that it is true 
that Richard returned. from Palestine, but that his drinking-song 
in the cell of the friar of Copmanhurst is a mere fiction :—nor are 
we altogether satisfied that it is desirable to have the novelist’s 
materials and tools thus exposed to view, any more than that it 
would add to the effect of a beautiful picture, if we were intro- 
duced into the painter’s studio, and allowed to contemplate his 
oils and the canvass and the brushes. 

In the present volume, Mr. W. has wholly devoted himself to 
the romance of Ivanhoe, and furnishes much curious information 
on the habits and history of our ancestors, selected from very 
authentic sources, and distributed under various heads; as, Ranks 
in Society, Hunting, Forest-Laws, Archery, Tournamenis, &c. &c. 


Art. 20. December Tales. 12mo. 5s. 6d. Boards. Whit- 
takers. 1823. 

Many strong symptoms of book-making are betrayed in this 
little volume; in which, to borrow a happy antithesis, what is 
original is not good, and what is good is not original. The tales 
possess little incident and less interest, and this fault is not 
compensated by the sentiment, which is rarely simple and real. 
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The chapter intitled ‘ Recollections’ is, if we mistake not, a mere 
hash from the pages of one of our brother-reviewers ; and it is 
amusing enough to find the writer pronouncing opinions on works 
with which he is evidently acquainted only at second-hand. This 
same chapter also evinces a great affectation of knowlege, to which 
we feel confident that the author has but slender claims. Accord- 
ing to his own account, he was a most extraordinary boy ; ‘ solac- 
ing himself with the poetry of Claudian, Ausonius, Sidonius, 
Apollonaris, and Prudentius, and with the prose of Aulus Gellius, 
Macrobius, and Ammianus Marcellinus.’ Did he ever read the 
anecdote of Macrobius and Dr. Johnson? — Again, ‘ the bulky 
and endless tomes of commentaries which the era of the Scaligers 
and Casaubons poured forth were refreshing to his view ;’ and 
‘ the fathers were his boon companions.’ It is certainly to be re- 
gretted that so profound and accomplished a scholar has thrown 
away any of his labor, and time, on such a perishable production 
as that which is now before us. 


Art. 21. An Appeal to the British Nation, on the Humanity and 
Policy of forming a National Institution for the Preservation of 
Lives and Property from Shipwreck. By Sir William Hillary, 
Bart. 8vo. 1s. Whittakers. 1823. 

The public-spirited and humane author of this pamphlet states 
that, having ‘ for many years, and in various countries,’ witnessed 
numerous melancholy cases of shipwreck, his mind was powerfully 
impressed with a sense of the miseries thus occasioned not only to 
the primary victims of the storm, but often to those who have 
bravely attempted their rescue from destruction, and have shared 
it. Since his residence, however, on a part of the coast par- 
ticularly exposed to these scenes of calamity, —he dates fisian 
Douglas in the Isle of Man, — their more frequent recurrence led 
him to advert to the beneficial consequences of a National Institu- 
tion for the preservation of human beings under such circumstances, 
and for the reward and protection of those who may venture their 
lives in attempting to save others. He is not uninformed of the 
various means which have lately been devised for the relief of 
persons when shipwrecked: but he justly observes that much of 
the efficiency of these methods is prevented by the want, in many 
places and on many occasions, of the means of putting them in 
action, and of proper persons to direct and to act. He enforces 
these ideas by some observations founded on the general principle 
of humanity, and on the particular obligation imparted to those 
principles in a great commercial and insular empire, which must 
attract general concurrence, and ought to excite interest similar to 
that by which he is actuated; and he then suggests the establish- 
ment of a National Institution, having for its objects, 

‘ First, The preservation of human lives from shipwreck ; which 
should always be considered as the first great and permanent 
object. 

‘ Secondly, Assistance to vessels in distress, which often imme- 


diately connects itself with the safety of the crews. 
‘ Thirdly, 
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‘ Thirdly, The preservation of vessels and property, when not 
so immediately connected with the lives of the people, or after 
the crews and passengers shall have been rescued. 

‘ Fourthly, The prevention of plunder and depredation in case 
of shipwreck. 

‘ Fifthly, The succour and support of those persons who may 
be rescued ; the promptly obtaining medical aid, food, clothing, 
and shelter, for those whose destitute situation may require such 
relief, with the means to forward them to their homes, friends, or 
countries. The people and vessels of every nation, whether in 
peace or war, to be equally objects of this Institution ; and the 
efforts to be made, and the recompenses to be given for their 
rescue, to be in all cases the same as for British subjects and Bri- 
tish vessels. 

‘ Siathly, The bestowing of suitable rewards on those who 
rescue the lives of others from shipwreck, or who assist vessels in 
distress ; and the establishment of a provision for the destitute 
widows and families of those who unhappily lose their lives on 
such occasions.’ 

Sir William then enters into a variety of details respecting the 
mode of establishing and regulating the proceedings of the Insti- 
tution, which shew that he has not cursorily and slightly considered 
the matter; and he expresses a reliance on its being supported by 
the mercantile interest of the country, which we should suppose 


the motives of znterest alone would prompt: as well as by the - 


humane and considerate of all classes, which we should also sup- 
pose their feelings would sufficiently ensure. We hope that the 
benevolent Baronet will not be disappointed in his expectations, 
and that he will himself receive the complimentary reward to 
which his exertions and object intitle him. It would occupy too 
much of our space to enter more minutely into the proposition, 
and indeed we prefer to recommend the pamphlet itself to general 
perusal. 


Art. 22. The Antiquities of Free-Masonry ; comprizing Illus- 
trations of the Five Grand Periods of Masonry, from tlie 
Creation of the World to the Dedication of King Solomon’s 
Temple. By George Oliver, Vicar of Clee, in the County of 
Lincoln; P. G. Chaplain for the same County; &c.  8vo. 
pp- 366. 12s. Boards. Whittakers. 1825. 

The reverend author of this pious effusion appears to be well 
read in the antiquarian mysticism of various preceding writers, 
who think that the most absurd opinions can be superinduced by 
a parade of indiscriminate quotations and irrelevant pedantry, 
without any critical appreciation of authorities, any attention to 
chronological order, any distinction between fact and hypothesis, 
or any regard to probability, evidence, or history. The cabalists, 
the astrologers, the oneirocritics, and the alchemists, have never 
defended wilder conjectures, or speculations more baseless, than 
this well meaning navocate of free-masonry. He confounds three 
wholly distinct things under the name of free- masonry :— I. ‘The 
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corporation of builders; 2. The spiritual doctrine of those mys- 
tics, who teach the moral art in metaphors derived from the 
technical language of builders; 3. ‘The secret society combined 
by private signs of recognition, which has established lodges in 
the principal towns of Europe. ‘This last confederation alone can 
with propriety be termed free-masonry. 

Masons, or builders, (the word is derived from the French 
maison, house,) may be traced in early times among the Egyp- 
tians, the Tyrians, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem: but it cannot 
even be proved that these workmen had formed themscives into a 
purse-club, or guild, for relieving each other’s necessities, and 
much less that they had private signs of recognition; and there- 
fore the historic notices relative to the craft, or trade, of builders, 
form no part of the antiquities of free-masonry. 

The spiritual doctrine of those persons, who have metaphori- 
cally employed the word edification, and other analogous meta- 
phors, to denote proficiency in the moral art, (if we may thus 
speak,) may be traced in some portions of Scripture; but these 
sallies of eloquence, natural in either an antient or a modern ser- 
mon, do not prove that the seventy disciples were apprentices, or the 
apostles fellow-craftsmen, or Christ the grand-master, of a masonic 
society. 

Secret societies may have existed among the antients under the 
name of Mysteries, such as the Eleusinian: but, although it be 
probable, it is by no means certain, that the initiated had private 
signs of recognition. In as much, however, as a connection can 
be established between such antient secret societies and the 
modern free-masonry, some light is thrown on the origin and anti- 
quities of the order. 

Preston, in his well-known Illustrations of Masonry, of which 
so many editions have been printed, has quoted a law (p. 186.) 
passed in the third year of Henry VI., which forbids “ the con- 
gregations and confederacies made by the masons in their general 
assemblies, whereby the good cause and effect of the statutes of 
labourers be openly violated :” but this law relates only to the cor- 
poration of builders, the object of whose combination was to raise 
wages, and by no means proves that free-masonry existed in the 
time of Henry VI. ladeed, we suspect that no authentic traces 
can any where be fouad of a mysterious combination anterior to the 
year 1510; nor of any secret symbols and signs of recognition 
being in earlier use. We would therefore begin the antiquities and 
history of free-masonry with Henry Cornelius Agrippa, who in 1510 
came to London, (see his Opuscula, vol. ii. p. 1073.) and founded 
a society for alchemical purposes, similar to a secret association 
which he had previously instituted at Paris in concert with Lan- 
dolfo, Brixianus, Xanthus, and other students at the University of 
that metropolis. ‘The members of these societies, as we forinerly 
observed, (vol. xxv. p. 304.) did agree on private signs of recogni- 
tion, and planted in various parts of Europe corresponding affili- 
ated lodges for the prosecution of the occult sciences. This 
practice of initiation, or secret incorporation by means of private 
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signs of recognition, thus and then (as we suspect) first intro- 
duced, has been handed down to our own times, and constitutes 
the essence of free-masonry. These Rosicrucians, for that was the 
name by which the primitive free-masons affected to call them- 
selves, had such great success in Germany that they planted 
lodges in almost all the university-towns of that studious country ; 
and they quickly invented an imaginary pedigree for the fraternity, 
which was fabled to be derived from Solomon. 

Rosicrucian societies were early instituted in England, where 
they seem first to have acquired the name of Free-masons: but in 
what manner the coalition was accomplished, between the corpor- 
ation of builders and the Rosicrucians, remains enigmatical. 
Queen Elizabeth is stated to have been jealous of the assemblies 
of the masons, who were probably in the Catholic interest : but 
that the masons in her times had adopted the private signs of re- 
cognition in use among the Rosicrucians does not appear. We 
incline to think that they were not yet introduced; and indeed 
that no Rosicrucian societies struck deep root in England before 
the reign of James J., who set the earliest example of the initi- 
ation of a sovereign. ‘* Intellegetis itaque inter acta illius regis 
unum maxime eminere,’ says Lord Bacon in his Atlantis, ‘ d/ud 
est fundatio, sive institutio, ordinis cujusdam, et societatis, quem nos 
DOMUM SALOMONIS vocamus.” In many other passages of that 
singular work, various symbols of the free-masons are specified, 
und their vow of secresy is mentianed; so that it can scarcely be 
denied that King James and Lord Bacon were free-masons; and 
that Lord Bacon, whose learning would have detected any splen- 
did earlier traces of the order, ascribed the very foundation and 
institution of it in England to that monarch. Indeed, the unau- 
thenticated tradition that a Welsh king, named Carausius, pa- 
tronized free-masonry, and appointed Saint Alban grand-master, 
has somewhat of the appearance of being an allegorical descrip- 
tion of the patronage of the reigning monarch, and of his 
chancellor, who resided near the town of Saint Alban’s. Such 
‘“ cunningly devised fables” have been adopted with too little criti- 
cism by the late worthy Mr. Preston, in his valuable * Illustra- 
tions,” and by the present equally unsuspecting and apparently 
respectable author, | 

Mr. Oliver can discover free-masonry so early as in the garden of 
Eden. ‘ The principles of speculative masonry,’ he informs us, 
p- 46., ‘ which had been communicated to Adam in paradise, were 
never by him forsaken after having tasted the bitter fruit of the 
forbidden tree; and as his progeny increased, he communicated 
to them the divine precepts and injunctions which were enfolded 
in that pure and sublime science. When men became numerous 
upon the earth, the evil spirit of darkness was very busily engaged 
in the corruption of their morals; and succeeded in working up 
the malevolent passions in the heart of Cain, until he apostatized 
from masonry, and slew his brother Abel.’ 

A little farther on we are told, p.70., that Pythagoras, who in- 
troduced masonry into England, was taught the elements of geo- 
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metry in Egypt : — but what evidence exists that Pythagoras visit- 
ed England, or introduced masonry any where ? 

The fourth chapter is consecrated to a view of masonry from 
Enoch to the Universal Deluge. Here, again, the author pro- 
fesses to know the unknowable. He says that Enoch called a 
special assembly of masons, built a temple eighty-one feet high, 
(so marvellously precise is Mr. Oliver’s information,) and was 
translated from his lodge on earth into another in heaven. After 
the deluge had subsided, masonry was revived by means of a pillar 
of stone, on which Enoch had engraved its secrets. 

This work is no doubt intended to consist of many volumes, as 
it now conducts the history of free-masonry only to the building of 
Solomon's temple, concerning which a great deal of intelligence is 
given that is not to be found in the Bible. In one repect, the 
author is not faithful to the principles of masonry, which tolerate 
the admission, as brethren, of persons differing from each other in 
religious opinions; whereas Mr. O. insists on a mystical veneration 
for the sacred books as essential to the formation of the true free- 
mason. 

The papers of Elias Ashmole, deposited in the British Museum, 
are likely to contain some authentic particulars of the original in- 
troduction and progress of free-masonry in England ; concerning 
which a work of sound criticism is still a desideratum. 


Art. 23. Beauties of ancient Eloquence; being a Collection of 
scarce and valuable Specimens of elegant Orations, interesting 
Extracts, and Anecdotes of eminent Persons, from the most 
approved Historians. The whole compiled and arranged by 
Caroline Maxwell. Embellished with Lithographic and Aqua- 
tinta Engravings. 8vo. pp. 464. M‘Gowan. 1823. 

As to the engravings with which this work is embellished, a 
clever school-boy would dip his finger in the ink-stand and daub 
such figures on the wall. ‘The ‘ extracts’ are said, in the same 
breath, to be ‘ scarce,’ and yet to be ‘ taken from the most ap- 
proved historians ;’ — whose works certainly are not scarce. Such 
compilations may while away an idle hour, but it is better to 
direct the attention of children to the connected and instructive 
pages of the biographer and the historian himself, 
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We have received a long letter from Captain Forman, in refe- 
rence to our late account (Number for July) of his pamphlet on 
the Tides. Though we have not room to insert it, we most sin- 
cerely assure him that we have no wish to keep back his arguments 
in support of his theory: but we cannot prolong the discussion, 
for we feel that it would be altogether useless to attempt to con- 
vince him that he has certainly taken a false view of the question. 
We confess, at the same time, that we are unable to throw any 
light on the subject of the tides, beyond what is to be found in 
the works of the distinguished authors who have written on It; 
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and if (as we before observed) all these volumes will not assist 
Captain Forman in comprehending the theory, it is not to be 
expected that we can do it in the space of two or three pages. 
We repeat that the power of the sun’s attraction on the earth is 
greater than that of the moon in a very high ratio, ¢. e. nearly as 
154 to 1, although the effect of the latter on the tides is near] 
35 times greater; and the reason is, as we have already stated, that 
it is not to the actual power of attraction of either body that we 
owe our tides, but to the difference of their attraction as referred 
to the centre and to the surface. In round numbers, the distance 
of the moon from the earth may be stated at 60 semi-diameters of 
the latter; and the mass of the sun to that of the moon is as 
23090391 to |. Also, the distance of the sun from the earth 
is about 23500 semi-diameters. Therefore, the power of the 
moon will be to that of the sun, in its effect on the tides, as 


F 1 1 1 | 
.——— =—...} 28090891 to — —.; or nearly as 10toS. 
' 93499\2 23500" 59? 60." y 


This is what is meant by the writers to whom Captain Forman 
refers ; not that the actual power is greater in that ratio; and it is 
thus we ‘ explain in what way the moon with a smaller power can 
produce a greater effect.’ 

The question proposed merely for our amusement we must beg 
to decline, having sufficient amusement without it: but we will 
just observe, en passant, that we do not admit the power of the 
earth on the moon to be greater than that of the sun; for we 
assert that it is much less. We also still maintain that Kepler’s law, 
of equal areas being described in equal times, is a necessary con- 
sequence of Newton's theory of Celestial Mechanics, and is as 
demonstrable as any proposition in Euclid’s Elements of Geome- 
try, and nearly as simple. As we said above, however, if all that 
has been written on these subjects will not convince Captain F., 
we are quite sure that we shall not be able tosatisfy him. Weare 
however, desirous that he should believe that we are what we pro- 
fess to be, impartial advocates for truth and rationality ; and that it 
is this motive which induces us to support the Newtonian doctrine 
and reject that of our correspondent: of whom we now take leave, 
and like him, we hope, ‘ with perfect good will.’ 
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We cannot, at this moment, give a satisfactory answer to A 
Clerical Reader's inquiry. 





The consideration of other letters is unavoidably postponed. 





Our coadjutor’s answer to the letter from Windsor has not yet 
reached us. 





*.* ‘The Appenpix to this Volume of the Monthly Review will 
appear with the Number for September, on the lst of October. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. Mémoires de la Société Linnéenne de Paris, &c.; i.e. 
Memoirs of the Linnéan Society of Paris, preceded by its His- 
tory, from 1788, the Period of its Foundation, to the Year 1822, 
inclusive. Volumethe First. 8vo. pp.741. With 4to. Atlas. 
Paris. 1822. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 18s. 


WeHes we consider the number and eminence of French 

and of foreign naturalists whose names are enrolled in 
the list of this learned Association, we cannot but express our 
surprize that, on this side of the water, we have heard so 
little of its existence or proceedings; and the rather because 
any marked honors bestowed on the memory of the Swedish 
naturalist, or his school, in the very capital of France, be- 
speak a sense of justice and generosity which could scarcely 
have been anticipated from a sort of exclusive admiration of 
Tournefort and Buffon. The abortive attempts, however, to 
resuscitate the Society during the revolutionary war, and the 
non-publication of its Transactions until the present days of 
peace, will in a great measure account for the tardy propaga- 
tion of its fame. 

The volume before us is divided into four parts, intitled, 
ENstory of the Society, Memoirs, Literature applied to the Na- 
tural Sciences, and Biography. The Memoirs occupy by far 
the larger portion of the publication: but the History com- 
prizes references to the Memoirs, and to other works and 
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papers penned by members of the Society, — a Narrative of 
the Origin, interrupted Progress, and final Organization of 
the Establishment, — Lists of the different Descriptions of 
Members, — and a Catalogue of Books, &c. consigned to its 
Repositories. The two grand public meetings of the Societ 
are fixed for the 24th of May, the anniversary of Linné’s 
birth, and the 28th of December, which recalls the death of 
Tournefort. ‘The former is signalized by an herborizing ex- 
cursion, by the reading of communications, and by a dinner, 
at which the members wear a sprig of Linnea Borealis, At 
the other annual meeting, the Secretary recapitulates the pro- 
ceedings of the year, the prizes are distributed, and the éloges 
of departed members are pronounced. On the opening of each 
public sitting, and at noon precisely, the Secretary makes a 
note of the indications of the barometer, thermometer, and 
hygrometer, and of the prevailing meteors. The ordinary 
meetings, which are attended by the resident members, take 
place on the first and third Tuesday of each month; and the 
officers are, a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Permanent 
Secretary, an Assistant-Secretary, (who also performs the 
functions of Registrar,) and a Treasurer. The full comple- 
ment of resident members is forty: but the number of those 
who are designated Honorary, Auditorial, and Corresponding, 
is indefinite; and ladies are admitted under the title of Free 
Associates. ‘The President now is the Count De la Cépéde, 
whom Buffon styled his adopted son; the Secretary is M. 
Thiébaut de Berneaud : the actual number of Free Associates, 
by ahappy classical coincidence, is exactly that of the Muses; 
and one of them happens to have Uranie for a fifth Christian 
name. The Auditorial or Hearing Members are at present 
only sixteen; and they are selected from the most distinguished 
pupils, artists, and amateurs. Successful competitors for any 
of the prizes proposed by the Society are likewise ranked 
among them. It is intended to publish a volume of Memoirs 
once in the year. The present opens with the Proces Verbal 
of the sitting on the 28th of December, 1821, including the 
President’s address, which is couched in measured and some- 
what rhetorical diction, but possesses at least the merit of 
_brevity. Before we advert to the Memoirs, we may briefly 
touch on a few incidental facts or observations suggested by 
_ the other writings of their respective authors. 

M. Beaunier, in his Practical ‘Treatise on the Management 
‘of Bees, gives the same explanation of the formation of wax 
and propolis that will be found in Huder’s more popular 
work: but he claims the priority of the discovery; and the 
Society is of opinion that it cannot be reasonably me, to 
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him. Probably, however, both the observers may have ar- 
rived at the same conclusions without any interchange of 
ideas. — Dr. Valjlot, of Dijon, has ascertained that Cynanchum 
Monspeliacum is indued with the same sort of irritability as 
Apocynum androsemifolium ; and that, when in full blossom, it 
retains insects within its calyx by compressing their proboscis, 
The Musca radicum, in particular, which is yery partial to the 
honied liquor, no sooner insinuates its trunk under the stamen 
than the flower collapses, as if by a convulsive movement; 
and the more the insect struggles to get free, the more 
strongly it is secured. ‘The Doctor likewise states that, on 
the evening of the 4th of September, 1821, one of the gar- 
deners attached to the Botanic Garden at Dijon happening 
to strip some plants of Datura arborea of their faded and torn 
leaves, a violent shock in the hand occasioned the squirting of 
a drop of the peculiar juice of the shrub into his left eye, 
when that organ was affected with the most excruciating pain, 
The application of spring-water appeased the symptoms; 
but, during three days, the pupil continued in a state of pre- 
ternatural dilatation, and insusceptible of contraction even in 
the most intense light of the sun; and it did not recover its 
proper tone till repeatedly laved with cold water. — M. Per- 
rottet has introduced into French Guiana, and with eve 
prospect of success, the culture of Dolichos bulbosus ; the 
root of which is eaten by the Javanese and the inhabitants of 
the Phillipine islands, either raw or boiled like potatoes. It 
readily vegetates on any soil, but prefers one that is slightly 
moist ; and it attains to maturity in three months. ‘The writer 
has also revived the hopes of the-growers of black pepper in 
the same colony, by supplying them with a species of Ery- 
thrina, on which the plant mounts and grows with rapidity, 
—M. Borghers has introduced into France a_ remarkable 
variety of the vine, from Ischia, which yields three crops in the 
year; and the first two of them will ripen even in the most 
northerly situations in which the grape is matured. 

The first Memoir is intitled, Discourse on the essential Prine 
ciple of Order, in Natural History, and particularlyin Botany ; 
by M. Leresure. — After having preluded with some meta 
physical reasoning concerning the identity of order and truth, 
the author laments, as all men of science must, the cumber- 
some and unwieldly extent of the artificial botanical nomen- 
clature; and he likewise exposes the unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment of Jussieu, which has been so loudly vaunted as a natural 
order. His own method, which he terms the Floral, may be 
superior to either, and certainly has the recommendation of 
simplicity: but we are incompetent to appreciate its details 
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without perusing his Systeme Floral, and his Clef du Jardin de 
P Univers. For the present, we need only to mention that he 
ranks all plants under four great divisions, namely, Compound, 
Polypetalous, Monopetalous, and Perigonous. 


‘ This first division of flowers into four primitive essences is a 
phenomenon highly worthy of remark, for it discloses the unex- 
pected truth that the two classical analyses or partial systems, the 
one founded by Tournefort, on the corolla, and the other by 
Linné, on the stamens, so far from being opposed to each other, 
form only one, being in reality no more than two elementary con- 
ceptions which belong to the system of nature. Had it been in 
the power of these men of genius to have concerted their oper- 
ations, the former would have been convinced that his families, 
justly denominated Natural, were already in fact distributed into 
the four capital divisions; and that they lay there, not indeed 
perfectly distinguished from one another, but waiting, if we may 
be allowed the expression, until_his instinctive talents for classi- 
fication should complete their definitions by references to their 
essentially discriminating attributes. Tournefort’s merit is only 
the greater for having succeeded in disentangling their character- 
istic family-features, in the midst of the confusion which prevailed 
among flowers before the institution of this primary division. The 
second would have equally perceived that, by following the nu- 
merical progression in the stamens, they became of themselves as- 
sorted into a regular series, merely by the effect of the limitation 
of the families, distinctly determined in each of these divisions ; 
and his system, which is natural as far as the analysis of the 
stamens is concerned, would not have presented to the eye certain 
transpositions, which disfigure, without invalidating, its structure.’ 


All this may be correct: but we should have preferred a 
tabular view of the proposed method to abstract disquisition, 
and the repetition of general assertions. We may, however, 
venture to remark that the cognizance of characters derived 
from the fruzt must frequently be attended with inconvenience, 
because the stamens and the fruit are not simultaneously 
matured. 

Doubts proposed to Naturalists concerning the Instability of 
the Forms of those Bodies which we distinguish into Genera and 
Species; by M. Girov pe Cuanrrans. — From the remark- 
able changes which take place on various plants and animals, 
in consequence of change of climate, domestication, and 
other circumstances, M. pE Cuanrrans is disposed to re- 
gard many of our generic and specific distinctions with a 
sceptical eye. His illustrations are chiefly borrowed from the 
cereal grasses, leguminous plants, the types of former races 
of organized beings still existing in calcareous strata, and the 
, diversities even of the human species. The corollary -_ 
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he would deduce is, that we should be less solicitous than 
heretofore to multiply the vocabulary of natural history, on 
minute or frivolous distinctions; and that, saatinaiealy in 
botany, we should more diligently search for approximations 
of families and species than for their differences. 

General Reflections on Life, and on the System of Organic 
Molecules ; by M. J. P. Gasc. — This essay, which occupies 
nearly one hundred pages, and bespeaks much sound logic 
and metaphysical acumen, may perhaps be deemed no work of 
supererogation in a country where the principles (or rather the 
extravagant fancies) which it impugns have been long advo- 
cated by men of education and talents. Its main object is to 
expose the futility of some of the leading theories with re- 
spect to the vital principle, including Buffon’s reveries con- 
cerning organic molecules; and to establish the general 
positions, that vitality is not the result but the cause of organ- 
ization, and a distinct power, er principle, of which the essence 
is just as little known to us as that of gravitation or electricity, 
— and that the communication of life, and the impregnation 
of animal embryos, are mysteries placed far beyond the reach 
of our very limited and imperfect intellect. Few sedate in- 
quirers, we apprehend, will refuse to acquiesce in such sen- 
timents. 

Notice of the Insects which are found on the Vine, or live at its 
Expence ; with the Indication of the Parasitical Plants of that 
Shrub; by J. N. Vattot, M.D., Secretary to the Academy of 
Dijon, &c. — Twenty-eight species of insects are here parti- 
cularized by their Linnéan designations and synonyms, and 
are in most cases accompanied by useful references to the 
authors who have treated of their structure and habits. The 
cryptogamous parasites are Erincum vitis, and two species of 
Spheria. 

Catalogue of Plants coilected in the Islands of the Archipe- 
lago, and the Shores of the Euxine, in the Years 1819 and 
1820; by J. Dumont pv’ URviLLE. — Being attached to the 
French navy; M. pv’ URvILLE devoted his hours of leisure to 
the prosecution of his botanical pursuits; and the facilities 
afforded to him by Professor Desfontaines, with the inspection 
of the extensive herbariums in Paris, have enabled him to 
particularize 901 species, to the best known of which are an- 
nexed suitable references and synonyms. Among the new or 
rare articles in this enumeration, are Melica caricina, Phaleris 
crypsoides, Secale glaucum, Lycopsis glomerata, Thapsia 
proalta, Smyrnium ramosum, Pimpinella nodosa, Allium Gra- 
cum, Dianthus giganteus, Silene densiflora, Arenaria pubescens, 
Sideritis remota, Mentha tomentosa, -Origanum parviflorum, 
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Lepidium angulosum, Crepis ramosissima, Onopordum caulescens, 
&c. &c. The names of the marine plants collected by the 
author are designated by M. Lamouroux, professor of natural 
history at Caen; and they amount to upwards of forty 
species, or varieties, of which about one-fourth may be re- 
garded as non-descripts. From this list, it should seem that 
the ulvaceous plants are much more abundant than the fiucz 
in the Black Sea; and that numerous genera, common in most 
seas, are entirely wanting in the Euxine. 

Muscology, or a Treatise on Mosses; by the late Patisor 
pE Beauvois. — The writer’s views are here only partially 
unfolded by himself, death having removed him from the 
scientific world in the midst of his labors, and the remaining 
portion of his plan having been sketched by the hand of a 
friend. His proposed arrangements appear to be the result 
of much elaborate investigation: but, as they occasionally 
proceed on erroneous notions’ of the organization of the 
minute and delicate plants in question, and as some of our 
British cryptogamists are busied with a more correct exposi- 
tion of their genera, we may, for the present, waive the far- 
ther consideration of the subject. 

Dissertation on the Plant that deliquesces in Water, and on 
the different Denominations bestowed on Nostoch, with an Ex 
planation of some Alchemical and Cabalistical Expressions ; 
by M. Vatior, M.D. at Dijon. — According to Dr. V., the 
equivocal subject of this paper is not of uncommon occur- 
rence, yet was not distinctly recognized in the methodical 
nomenclature till near the end of the 17th century; although 
it is obscurely “ shadowed forth” by the alchemists, who de- 
lighted in the language of mystery and paradox. The eru- 
dition which Dr. V. displays, on such a circumscribed field of 
investigation, is rather minute than curious or important; 
and, after all, we are left considerably in the dark as to the 
origin of the term Nostoch. ‘The vegetable substance to which 
it is now applied appears to have passed with some for the 
residue of shot stars, or for an earthy spume, or dew; while 
others confound it with manna, honey-dew, or even gossamer. 

Recapitulation of the Opinions advanced by modern Natural- 
asts relative to the Plant called Nostoch ; by M. TuitBaut DE 
Berneaup. — These few pages, intended as a supplement to 
the preceding memoir, refer to the opinions of Réaumur, In- 
genhousz, Fontana, Certi, Scherer, Corradori, &c. Should the 
statements of the last-mentioned patient observer prove to be 
correct, this said Nostoch may be considered as a true vege- 

table Proteus ; undergoing several metamorphoses, according 
to the humidity of the soil, the temperature of the atmo 
sphere, 
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sphere, the age of the plant, &c.; and assuming, under vari- 
able circumstances, the character of Tremella verrucosa, 
Lichen rupestris, fascicularis, gelatinosus, &c. MM. Girod de 
Chantrans, Vaucher, and Bivona, rank it among the polypi; 
while De Lamarck and Decandolle positively assign to it a 
vegetabie structure: but others regard it as a link between 
the animal and vegetable creation. 

Short Account of the Oak-Chapel of Allouville, inthe Country 
of Caux (Lower Seine); by M. A. L. Marguts, Professor of 
Botany at Rouen. — For such of our readers as may be de- 
sirous of making a pilgrimage to this rustic shrine, the wooden 
walls of which are conjectured to be eight or nine hundred 
years old, we shall extract the most important part of the 
Professor’s description : 


‘ The circumference of the Allouville oak, above the roots, is 
eleven meters, and eight meters and a half at a man’s height. Its 
elevation in no respect corresponds to its thickness: but it is chiefly 
with regard to breadth that its top is remarkable, enormous 
branches shooting from the trunk at two meters and a half from 
its base, and spreading out horizontally, so as to cover with their 
shade a great extent of space. The trunk, from the roots to the 
summit, presents a well-defined conical form; and the interior of 
this cone is hollow throughout its length. Several openings, of 
which the largest is situated internally, afford access into this 
cavity. All the central parts having been long since destroyed, it 
is only by the external layers of the alburnum, and by the bark, 
that this aged child of the earth at present subsists, still full of 
vigor, garnished with thick foliage, and loaded with acorns. 

‘ Such is the tree of Allouville, considered in its natural state : 
but the hand of man has stamped on it the impress of a still more 
interesting character, and united the sentiments of religion with 
that respect which antiquity naturally inspires. The lower part of 
the cavity has been transformed into a chapel, of about two meters 
in diameter, carefully wainscotted and veined ; the image of the 
Virgin decorating the altar ; anda grated door closing the humble 
sanctuary. Above the chapel, and shut in the same manner, is a 
small chamber, containing a bed, a habitation worthy of some new 
Stylites, accessible by a staircase that winds round the trunk, 
Its summit, which exhibits, at the point where it terminates, the 
diameter of a very large tree, coated with shingles, and covered 
with a pinnacled roof, forms a spire, surmounted with an iron 
cross, which shoots up in a picturesque manner from the middle of 
the foliage, like that of a venerable hermitage above the wood 
which surrounds it. — The fissures which are observable in differs 
ent parts of the tree, as well as the spire, are completely covered 
with shingles ; which, by standing in the stead of the bark, doubt- 
less contributes to its preservation. 

‘ Above the entrance to the chapel is the following inscription: 
Ericte pAR M. L’Assi Dupétroit, Curt D’ ALLOUVILLE, 
EN L’AnNEE 1696. 
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‘ Over the door of the upper chamber, we read, 
‘ A Norre DAME DE LA PAIx.’ 


At certain stated periods of the year, service is performed 
in this chapel. } 

On Vegetable and Animal Nutrition, with some Remarks on 
the Pith and on the Root-Collar ; by M. J. J. Mauricer. — 
The first question discussed in this paper is, whether diges- 
tion can be predicated of vegetables as well as of animals ? 
and it is solved by a reference to the definition of the term. 
If a stomach be understood as essential to the process of 
digestion, it is obvious that this process cannot be attributed 
to plants, which have no such central organ: but if by di- 
gestion be meant any process in virtue of which an organized 
being draws nutritive principles from the substances around 
it, and transforms them into its own substance, the existence 
of such a power cannot be denied to vegetables ; and it is in 
this more enlarged acceptation that the author makes use of 
the term. Some of the more imperfect animals, he observes, 
(such as the rhyzostoma,) take up their aliment in the same 
manner with plants. ‘The assimilation of the food, too, is 
much more simple in vegetables than in the generality of 
animals, though scarcely more than in the polypus. Again, 
the existence of the greater part of animals can be maintained 
only by the reception of organized matter into their system, 
whereas plants subsist principally on air and water. The 
functions of circulation and respiration, likewise, are more 
complicated in the animal than in the vegetable world; and it 
is particularly worthy of remark that animals, under all cir- 
cumstances, absorb oxygen gas, and exhale carbonic acid gas ; 
while vegetables exhibit this pheenomenon only when they are 
withdrawn from the influence of light: for, when exposed to 
the latter, they decompose the carbonic acid gas, retaining its 
carbon, and parting with the oxygen. With regard to ab- 
sorption and exhalation, they are elementary or preparatory 
processes of nutrition, and common to both departments of 
organization: but secretion in plants seems to be scarcely dis- 
tinct from exhalation. All the organs of animals are subject- 
ed to the nutritive functions, and are renewed within certain 
periods of time: but parts of plants become inert, or decay 
before the vitality of the plant is destroyed. The nutritive 
functions of animals seldom experience any very sensible in- 
termission of action; whereas in vegetables they are often 
nearly suspended in winter, without affecting the health of the 
individual. Lastly, the organs of nutrition, situated exter- 
nally in vegetables, are deeply concealed in animals. The 
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pith, indeed, and the root-collar, in plants, have been re- 
garded by some persons as internal organs of nutrition, or 
centres of vitality: but all that we can legitimately deduce 
from facts and appearances is, that the root-collar is the 
medial line, or point of communication, between the ascend- 
ing and descending portions of the nourishment; and it is 
well known that the pith may be removed, or obliterated, with- 
out destroying, or apparently affecting, the vegetation of a tree. 
— Such are the principal points of analogy and difference, on 
which the memorialist slightly touches with the view of ac- 
counting for the appearances of animal and vegetable subsist- 
ence, and from which some important conclusions may 
obviously be drawn. 

Essay on the Absorption of Roots, and of Bodies capable of 
being absorbed ; by Professor ‘TRoncin.— These observations 
convey little new information: but the Professor states, as an 
extraordinary fact, the exhaustion of peculiar juices by a 
continuous succession of the same kind of crop; and he con- 
jectures, somewhat darkly, that it may be effected by an 
alteration in the gaseous state of the soil. 

Exposition of the Botanical Principles and of the System of 
Vegetable Physiology, which Theophrastus taught in his private 
Courses of Instruction. By M. Arsenne TuikBaut DE Ber- 
NEAUD. — From the treatise which Theophrastus composed 
on plants, though transmitted to us in an imperfect form, we 
may infer that he had directed his attention with much dili- 
gence to their production, growth, structure, and properties ; 
and that he endeavored to class upwards of five hundred 
species, or varieties, by their affinities and relations: but 
his general divisions of /igneous and herbaceous, and his sub- 
divisions of pot-herbs, frumentaceous, oleaginous, and succulent 
plants, were still very remote from philosophical accuracy. 
His tract on the cancer of vegetables, though also imperfect, 
may be regarded as almost the only relic on vegetable phy- 
siology which antiquity has bequeathed to us; and in this 
respect it is a valuable document. In the course of his 
researches, he arrived at the conclusion that plants are 
indued not only with life but with sexuality; and a passage 
is quoted from this writer which establishes the extraordinary 
fact, that the perspicacity of the antient naturalists had re- 
vealed the grand basis of the Linnéan arrangement of the 
vegetable kingdom, and at a period when the use of the 
microscope was unknown. 

We cannot accompany the author through the remainder 
of his exposition: but we shall observe that he is abundantly 
partial to the sage of Eresus, whom he would willingly 
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represent as incapable of asserting any absurdities; all which 
he very unceremoniously lays to the charge of his copyists. 
That the latter may have mutilated and distorted his writings 
is extremely probable: but we are scarcely intitled to ascribe 
to this source all that may be erroneous in the lucubrations of 
the philosopher. 

Memoir on the Means to be adopted for the Preservation and 
Culture of Vegetables, during protracted Voyages; by M.S. 
Perrotrer.— The methods here suggested are such as 
the writer found, in the course of his practical trials, to be 
best calculated to attain his object, but which, without the 
most assiduous and anxious attentions on his part, would 
have proved unavailing. ‘The judicious use of tarpaulins, 
during the washing of the decks, and in rough weather, to 
screen the plants from the contact of spray, appears to have 
been of eminent service; and the waterings were duly regu- 
lated by the exigencies of the climate. 

Sketch of the “Culture of Land in the Islands of Java and 
Sumatra, with a Summary of the Advantages with which a 
similar Mode of Husbandry might be attended in Cayenne and 
French Guiana; by the Same. — Notwithstanding a marked 
coincidence of latitude and soil between the eastern and the 
western regions specified in the title, M. Perrorrer was 
forcibly struck with the great inferiority of agriculture in the 
French settlements: which he ascribes to the supineness of 
the colonists, their obstinate addiction to antiquated practices, 
and the concomitant miseries of servile labor. 

On the Culture of the Vine among the antient Greeks, and 
on their Method of Manufacturing Wines; by M. L. Reynier. 
— The various modifications of vine-husbandry practised by 
the antients may all be comprized under two principal divi- 
sions, according as the plant was kept low, and attached to 
props, or as it was trained to a considerable height, and sup- 
ported on trees or poles. ‘The Greeks appear almost uni- 
formly to have adopted the first, while the Romans adhered 
to the second mode; and the distinction is still observable 
in the countries which they respectively inhabit, or over which 
their influence at one period extended. ‘The numerous varie- 
ties of the grape, cultivated by the Greeks, were also reducible 
to two general classes ; namely, the tender and juicy, which 
were chiefly converted into wine, and those with a fleshy 
pulp, which were mostly reserved for raisins. Some sorts 
were observed to accommodate themselves without difficulty 
to different soils and exposures, while others were extremely 
local in their habits. The practice of planting different 

varieties in the same vineyard was recommended by — 
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and disapproved by others: but it was generally admitted 
that those vines of which the wood had little pith were best 
adapted to dry and shelving situations, and those of an oppo- 
site description to moist soils. Manure was applied only in 
the case of excess of humidity, and even then was deemed 
prejudicial, if used before the fourth year from the planting of 
the vines. The details of planting, cutting, dressing, &c. 
are perspicuously recorded by the author, but do not very 
essentially differ from our modern practices. In preparing 
their wines, the Greeks so concentrated the must, that water 
was necessary to aid the fermentation, and that of the sea 
was preferred. When it was too harsh, a decoction of raisins 
was sometimes added, but was seldom requisite in the climate 
of Greece. In such districts of Italy as are still remarked 
for the elevated culture of the grape, the wine is generally of 
a very inferior quality, although the produce is more abun- 
dant. The use of large jars instead of casks, and of leathern 
skins, or flasks, for the conveyance of wine, still prevails in 
various parts of Greece, notwithstanding the disagreeable 
flavour thus imparted to the liquor. Before the jars were con- 
signed to the cellar, and finally covered up with earth, the 
Greeks were accustomed to fumigate them, a practice which 
was adopted by the Romans. In the island of Cyprus, it is 
still not unusual to bury a jar of wine at the birth of a child, 
that it may be reserved for the day of his marriage. The 
inspissated and concentrated wines were scarcely drinkable 
without being mixed with water; and the aromatized and 
medicated varieties supplied the place of those liqueurs which 
distillation has introduced in modern times. In collecting his 
information relative to these particulars, M. Reynier has 
had recourse to the original authorities, to which he refers in 
the margin. 

Researches concerning the Plants known to the Romans under 
the Name of Ulva; by M. ArsenneE THIkBAuT DE Ber- 
NEAUD.—In the vagueness of antient nomenclature, the 
denomination in question was applied to so many plants that 
inhabit marshy situations, that we cannot with confidence 
restrict it to any one genus, or species. ‘The present writer 
displays much learning in endeavoring to establish that the 
Ulva palustris was the Festuca fluitans of modern botanists : 
but it is always with some degree of diffidence and scepticism 
that we would pronounce on such identifications. 

Notice on the Volcanic Islands of Santorini, and more par- 
ticularly on the New Camini; by M. Jutes Dumont D’Ur- 
viLLE. — The striking history of these islands had been 


already detailed by Zournefort, Choiseul Gouffier, (whom M. 
D’Ur- 
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D’ URVILLE quotes,) and other travellers: but we are here 
presented with some intimations also of their botany. The 
greater Camini, so far from being a mere sterile rock, is, 
with a few inconsiderable exceptions, clothed with the same 
verdure as the other Greek islands. On the whole of the 
New Camini, the writer observed only two species of insects 
common to the other islands of the Archipelago; namely, 
Pimelia sericella of Latreille, and Erodius buccinatus of Dejean. 

We have now reached the end of the Memoirs. — The 
third part of the present collection, which is the most brief, 
consists of some well-conceived stanzas to Linné, by Made- 
moiselle Amable Tastu; the origin of Veronica, an allegor Y> 
by Madame Elize Voiart, a rapid and rather interesting nar- 
rative, in prose; and a few short poetical effusions, more in 
the style of Vers de Société than of Vers pour la Société Lin- 
néenne. 

The fourth part likewise occupies an inconsiderable portion 
of the volume. It commences with the £loge of Tournefort, 
by M. Lertsure. The most important facts relative to the 
life of this naturalist were already before the public: but his 
present eulogist successfully proves the high estimation in 
which he was held by ZLinné; and this consideration, com- 
bined with the plan of the Floral System, elicits a recurrence 
of the conciliatory sentiment that these two illustrious bota- 
nists should no longer be regarded as rivals, but as co- 
operators in the promotion of their favorite science. 

Biographical Notice of Jean Louis Rast de Maupas, one 
of the original Founders and Honorary Member of the Linnéan 
Society of Paris; by M. ARSENNE THIEBAUT DE BERNEAUD.— 
The subject of this sketch was born in 1731, in the small town 
of Voulte, department of Ardéche; his father and uncle being 
two able physicians, who were both honored with the friendship 
and correspondence of Haller. When young, he settled in 
Lyons as a merchant, conducting his affairs successfully, and on 
the most honorable and liberal principles: he paid particular 
attention to the interests of the manufacturing classes, and he 
instituted or countenanced various public establishments: but 
he was particularly distinguished by the zeal with which he 
prosecuted natural history, and the most useful branches of 
rural economy. During his visits to Italy, he examined all 
the museums and botanic gardens of that country, collected 
the materials of a rather extensive herbarium, and formed an 
acquaintance with Toaldo, Zargioni, Spallanzani, &c. He 
converted his estate of Ecully into a sort of experimental 
farm, and introduced many exotic plants which would bear 
the climate of France. ‘The contemporary and friend of 
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Poivie, Rozier, and Gilibert, he followed and emulated their 
example, in contributing by his efforts to render agriculture 
respected, and conducive to public and private benefit. At 
the advanced age of fourscore, he was still busied with en- 
tomological researches and observations on parasitical. plants ; 
but the premature departure of a much beloved son gave a 
shock to his constitution which it never recovered; and he 
expired on the 20th of March, 1820. 

Historical Notice of Anthony Gouan, Professor of Botany, 
in the Medical School of Montpellier; by M. AMorEux, M.D, 
— With reference to the ostensible situation which Professor 
Gouan so long filled with reputation, and on account of his 
professional publications, his name and history are more 
familiar to the scientific world than those of the individual 
whom we have just commemorated; and his private virtues 
were of the purest and most exalted description. The en- 
suing anecdotes are perhaps less generally known: 


‘ One of the conspicuous persons whom Gouan most frequent! 
visited at Paris was the philosopher Rousseau, who, from his 
fondness for botany, could not fail to give a welcome reception toa 
botanist whose character was already established, Besides, Gouan, 
in his youth, had been passionately fond of music, and could sus- 
tain a conversation with the author and composer of Le Devin du 
Village. He took pleasure in relating a singular adventure relative 
to Rousseau. A lady, it seems, had testified such an earnest 
desire to see the latter, and had so pressingly requested to be 
introduced to him, that Gowan, who could not refuse, accom- 
panied her to the abode of the philosopher, and announced her 
as a relation of his own. Jean Jacques, with his penetrating 
glance, at once observed that she had neither the air of a lady of 
family nor the language or gait of one from the provinces ; and he 
therefore concluded that the gratification of curiosity was her 
sole errand. On conducting her out by the hand, and politely 
re-consigning her to Gouan, ‘“‘ Know, Sir,” said he, ‘ that I love 
not to be tricked, even when pleased.” 

‘ Gouan transmitted to Rousseau, through the intervention of 
Dombay, some fasciculi of Pyrenéan plants, prepared by his own 
hand; and Rousseau, who was pleased with the bearer of the 
present, generously recompensed him, by requesting his accept- 
ance of ahandsome copy of a truly precious work, not accessible 
to every botanist on account of its high price, namely, the 
Historia Muscorum of Dillenius; accompanying the gift with 
these obliging expressions: ‘* Receive a work which will be 
better in your hands than in mine.” ’ 


Examination of the Botanical Correspondence of Anthony 
Gouan (as a Supplement to his Eloge); by the Same. — It 
appears from these minutes, disposed in the form of thirty-nine 
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articles,. that M. Gowan had maintained an epistolary corre- 
spondence on professional subjects with Linné, (who paid him 
many flattering and affectionate compliments,) Haller, Seguier, 
Villars, Picot-Lapeyrouse, and other eminent botanists. As 
a specimen of the manner in which the author’s analytical 
report is conducted, we select the seventh article : | 


‘ IT ought not to quit our French Alps, communicating as they 
gradually do with the more imposing mountain-chains of Swis- 
serland, without paying homage to the philosopher of Geneva, 
who was both a botanist and an admirer of Linné; and who, in 
his fondness for plants, had penetrated into the mountains of 
Savoy, and scaled those of Dauphiny. J.J. Rousseau had written 
several times to Gouan, but 1 know not which of the two had 
invited this philosopho-botanical correspondence. Rousseau, it 
is well known, published Elementary Letters on Botany, which 
have passed through several editions: but I am acquainted only 
with that of 1789, included in the fifth and sixth volumes of his 
complete works, I have mentioned that Gowan visited him when 
they both happened to be in Paris. Only three letters have been 
communicated to me, with these words on the wrapper: “ The 
only letters that now remain to me of J.J. Rousseau ; the others 
were lent to M. M , who requested them of me, that he might 

rint them, and who has kept them.” 

‘ Of the three letters of Rousseau, who then subscribed himself 
Renou, one is dated from Bourgoin, May 28. 1769, and the other 
two from Monquin, October 6. and December 26. 1769. In them 
he describes, in his own way, a plant which he had found on a 
mountain near Chambéry, where it is not rare. It is not a native 
of our districts ; and, if it really was, as he supposed, an Arnica, 
(an useful plant, which forms an ingredient in the famous Swiss 

altranck,) it would indicate the penetration of Rousseau, who 
could thus discriminate it from among so many others of the class 
of compound flowers (Syngenesia polygamia superflua). “ | 
have,” he said, * bad eyes, a bad magnifier, and very inexpert 
fingers ; and the analysis of the fructification fatigues, repels, 
exhausts, and quite distracts me. I believe that the methods 
of botanists are very well fitted for classifying plants already 
known : but I am persuaded that we must have recourse to another. 
for studying them ; and hence the reason why you learned people, 
who write only for your equals, have never seen thus far. Ray 
appears to me to have made a nearer —. to this elementary 
method than any other: but he is quite ludicrous when he ranks 
the virtues of plants among their essential and discriminative cha- 
‘racters.” 

‘In his letter of October 6. 1769, in which he treats of the 
umbelliferous tribes, Rousseau designs himself a beginner at sixty 
- of age. He renounced, he tells us, “* both on account of 

is ignorance and of the high price of books, the purchase of 
several of them, such as the Hortus Cliffortianus, the Amenitates 
Academica, 
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Academice, and many others, which he would have required * to 
compensate tbe dryness of the species; and, with your permission, 
added he, that of Hortus Monspeliensis, and of the Flora Mons- 
eliaca. You have, gentlemen, written only for the learned, and 
it is well and good: but I am in great want of books which would 
teach the ignorant to become learned. For this purpose, large 
quantities of figures and descriptions would be necessary.” 

* Rousseau observed the flower with accuracy, and pourtrayed 
it with perfect effect ; he also apprehended the characters of the 
genera: but he has exhibited them in too concise a manner; and 
he has fallen into obscurity from a desire to remove difficulties 
repulsive to beginners. We may doubt, therefore, whether his 
dear cousin, to whom he addressed his Elementary Letters, would 
be enabled to recognize the plants which he indicated to her, 
without other aid.’ 


The plates, illustrative of these primitie of the Society, 
consist of a lithographic head of Liznné, which has made a 
narrow escape from being a caricature; eleven representations 
of mosses, and their structure; a figure of the oak-chapel of 
Allouville; and a fac-simile of Linné’s hand-writing. 











Art. II. Essai Statistique sur le Royaume de Portugal, &c.; i. e. 
A Statistical Essay on the Kingdom of Portugal and Algarva, 
compared with other States of Europe, &c. &c. By Aprian 
Basi, formerly Professor of Geography, Physics, and Mathe- 
matics. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1822. Imported by Treuttel 
and Co. Price 1/. 4s, 


Py story represents to us the Portuguese nation as one of 
4+ the bravest and most warlike in Europe. Their nume- 
rous and brilliant victories over the Moors; the heroic ex- 


‘ * Rousseau, who complained of the dearness of botanical 
beoks, finally sold his own, and refused from the Duchess of 
Portland the handsome present of Rumphius’s sumptuous work, 
the Herbarium Amboinense, sending back the case unopened, — 
To the same purport we may quote a letter which he wrote, on 
the 16th of March, 1770, to M. De la Tourette, at Lyons, ac- 
companied with a specimen of Dianthus superbus, abeautiful pink, 
of delicious fragrance, which he found abundantly in a meadow, 
under his windows; adding to his account of it this playful ex- 

ression, “ that none but the horses of the sun should be per- 
mitted to feed on such hay.” In two other letters to the same 
person, he makes mention of Gouan; from which we learn that 
our botanist maintained an intercourse with that naturalist, who 
was secretary to the Academy of Lyons. We have not, however, 
found any of his Jetters, nor those of the Abbé Rozier ; with whom 
Gouan was so intimate, that he lodged in the house of that learned 
agriculturist when he went to or came from the fine estate which 

he cultivated in the neighbourhood of Beziers.’ 
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ploits and prodigies of valor performed by their 4lbuquerques, 
their Pachechos, and their Da Cunhas in both the Indies; 
their glorious campaigns in Africa; their long and successful 
struggles against the colossal power of Spain; all testify their 
undisputed claims to military renown in former times. To 
much higher honor, also, than that which warfare can bestow 
did the Portuguese aspire. ‘The discovery of the mariner’s 
compass by a Neapolitan, Flavio Gioia, in the early part of 
the fourteenth century, had encouraged navigators to quit 
their circuitous routes along the shores of the ocean from 
harbour to harbour, and boldly to sail across its immeasurable 
surface :— this enterprizing spirit conducted the Spaniards 
to the Canary islands, five hundred miles from their own 
coast: —but to the Portuguese must be ascribed the chief 
glory of penetrating beyond the limits which nature seemed 
to have imposed. In the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
their fearless vessels explored the coast of Africa, doubled 
Cape Horn, which had bounded the progress of all former 
navigators, and reached Cape Bojador. Beneath the auspices 
of Prince Henry, they rapidly advanced in the study of geo- 
graphy, as well as in the science of navigation; and they 
discovered and planted the islands of Santo Porto and 
Madeira, the Azores, the coast of Guinea, Congo, St. 
Helena, Sumatra, &c. &c. Encouraged by success, this 
spirit of enterprize became more adventurous, despised 
dangers which once appalled it, and surmounted difficulties 
which once were deemed insuperable. ‘To gain the continent 
of India by a shorter route than any hitherto known was long 
the anxious object of the Portuguese councils; and it was 
finally effected by the skill and intrepidity of Vasco de Gama, 
who doubled the Cape of Good Hope, (or Cape of Tempests, 
as it had previously and deservedly been called,) stretched 
across the Indian ocean, and landed at Calecut, on the Mala- 
bar coast, in the year 1498. 

Perhaps it was as a reward for these glorious achievements 
that John III., a very few years afterwaid, conferred on his 
subjects the unspeakable blessings of the Inquisition, for the 
purpose of discovering and punishing concealed Jews and 
heretics. This holy tribunal continued till the year 1820, 
when it was abolished by the Cortes; who, while they pro- 
nounced, in the seventeenth article of their new constitution, 
** the religion of the Portuguese nation to be the Catholic, 
apostolic, and Roman religion,” yet tolerated all religions, of 
whatsoever sort and description. As, under the reign of 
Mary, the Inquisition had resumed a portion of that ter- 
rible oppression which had been relaxed during the —_ of 
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her predecessor, Joseph, and his accomplished minister the 
Marquis de Pombal, and had driven to emigration a number 
of individuals from all classes of society; so did the abolition 
of that tribunal, and the toleration announced by the new con- 
stitutional government of 1820, serve as an invitation for 
the return of a number of Portuguese Jews who had been 
scattered over all Europe, and in Barbary. 

The present state of Portugal is too greatly disturbed to 
allow of any confident speculation relative to the permanent 
political condition into which it is likely to subside. Perhaps 
it was too much to expect that John VI. should sincerely 
regard with complacency the curtailment of his own absolute 
authority, and the annihilation of that engine of despotism 
which John III., three hundred years before, had introduced 
into his kingdom. Perhaps, also, it was unreasonable to con- 
fide in his fidelity to the new constitution of the monarchy, 
merely because he had repeatedly sworn to maintain it; once 
while he was at Rio Janeiro; a second time when he landed 
at Lisbon; and a ¢hird time on the first of October, 1822, in 
the midst of the national representatives: — or because on 
the defection of his son, the Infante Don Miguel, he had 
issued a proclamation, 30th of May, 1823, in which he said 
that he would * abandon that son as a father and punish 
him as a king;” adding that, “ faithful to his oath, he would 
support the constitution to which he had freely sworn, and 
had never known what it was to be untrue to his word.” — 
‘* Put not thy trust in princes” is a warning of very antient 
and high authority. — On the very night of the 30th of May, 
on the night of that day on which he had declared to the 
nation and the Cortes that * he had never been untrue to his 
word,” John VI. broke his most solemn promises and became 
the betrayer of his country, by throwing himself into the arms 
of the counter-revolutionists, and entering Lisbon under the 
guard of a licentious and corrupted soldiery, with the Infante 
Don Miguel —his proscribed son — now named Generalissimo 
of the army, in his train! Is it possible that the Portuguese 
people should suffer the re-establishment of the Inquisition ? 
That such is the object of the king, his priests, and his 
nobles, may not indeed be disputed; or that such is the 
object of those royal conspirators of the Continent in their 
alliance against the freedom and intellectual improvement of 
mankind, whose attacks on Naples and on Spain, and whose 
threatenings towards Wurtemburg and Swisserland, leave no 
doubt of their determination to put down freedom wherever 
they have the power to crush it. We cannot yet bring our- 
selves to believe that the perfidy which has effected a counter- 
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revolution in Portugal will be permanently triumphant. The 
people have not yet lost our confidence; and that generous 
spirit, that chivalrous courage, which, disdaining all con- 
sideration of immediate and personal security, volunteered 
its succour to the Spaniards at the commencement of their 
struggle against the Bourbons of France, by declaring that 
the passage of the Pyrennees would be considered by them 
as a declaration of war, indicated a national panting for inde- 
pendence, and a love of freedom, which we shall not readily 
believe to be quenched by the momentary success of a faction 
of nobles, priests, and mercenary soldiers ; — of Sepulvedas 
and Souza de Sampaios. 

The author of the work which has prompted us to these 
remarks is an Italian, who tells us that the misfortunes of the 
times diverted him from his accustomed pursuits, and that 
circumstances led him to Lisbon at the commencement of the 
year 1820. Here he resided many months, preparing for 
publication his ** Tableau Statistique de Europe,” and com- 
pleting some geographical works which he had begun in 
Italy: persuaded, he says, that he could add but little to 
what was already known respecting Portugal; and likewise 
that the ignorance, the want of industry or enterprize, and 
the low state of commerce and agriculture of this country, 
could offer but little to gratify public curiosity. In the 
course of his researches, however, he found materials for 
a statistical account of Portugal, greatly more abundant and 
valuable than he had anticipated ; and which at the same time 
disclosed national resources, both moral and physical, that 
excited his astonishment. 

As a nation, the Portuguese are reproached for paying no 
attention to manufactures; for being almost ignorant of agri- 
culture, and for scarcely growing corn enough to last three 
months in ordinary years, or six months in the best of sea- 
sons ; for exporting only a little wine, salt, wool, and a few 
fruits; for having a very limited commerce, which they 
abandon almost entirely to strangers; for feeding two or three 
hundred thousand Ecclesiastics, with an army inferior in point 
of numbers, badly paid, and badly disciplined ; for vegetating 
in the grossest ignorance of all that relates to science and art ; 
for having no painters, sculptors, or engravers; for publish- 
ing no political journals, except the miserable Lisbon Gazette, 
and two or three other periodical bagatelles ; and for so con- 
ducting their vast establishments abroad, that they are 
distinguished from the colonies of all other maritime nations 
by the thinness of their population and the scantiness of their 
productions. In the chapters which treat on these subjects 
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respectively, a series of facts is adduced, (though we must 
say not always very successfully,) to shew that, however just 
these reproaches might have been thirty years ago, they are 
not well-founded now. Will it be credited that, up to 
the year 1800, the Gazeta de Lisboa was the only political 
paper published throughout the whole Portuguese monarchy? 
and, as a matter of course, under the influence of govern- 
ment. (Vol. ii. Appendix, p.clxxvi.) In 1806, in addition 
to the Gazeta and the Almanach de Lisboa, appeared the 
Jornal Enciclopedico, or Diario Universal das Sciencias e Artes, 
the Bibliotheca Universal, and the Colleccdo de Mentiras e 
Verdades (Collection of Lies and Truths), It was very 
natural that such political events as the French invasion, and 
the long war which followed, should stimulate the Portuguese 
to write on public affairs; and that they should induce the 
government also to encourage a greater degree of freedom, 
in order that the national enthusiasm which had just been 
kindled might be fanned into a flame. The consequence was 
that a crowd of periodical works sprang up, as it were, by 
enchantment; and M. Basi gives the names and characters of 
several. Many of these, as they were called into existence 
by the events of the moment, died a natural death when these 
events passed away; and in the year 1820, up to the memor- 
able 24th of August, not more than four or five periodical 
journals were printed, exclusive of some almanacks and nau- 
tical ephemerides, It is worthy of remark, however, that 
the difficulty and danger attending the publication of politico- 
literary journals in Brazil, and in Portugal after the royal 
family went to Rio Janeiro, induced some ardent patriotic 
writers to establish themselves in foreign countries; and the 
Portuguese journals, which were composed and published in 
England and France, are known to have had very consider- 
able influence in bringing about the Constitutional govern- 
ment. ‘The Contemporaneo, and the Annaes das Sciencias e 
Artes, were published in Paris. The Correio Brasiliense was 
the first which appeared in London in 1808, edited by M. 
Hipolito da Costa, a physician. ‘The Jnvestigador Portuguez 
was conducted by Messrs. Abrantes, Cavalho, and Nosalco. 
The journal intitled O Portuguez appeared in London in 
1814, conducted by M. Jodo Bernardo da Rocha, and obtained 
great celebrity by the purity of its language, the force of its 
style, and the high spirit of independence which it breathed. . 
The establishment of the constitutional government was ac- 
companied by an unrestricted liberty of writing on all subjects, 
and periodical publications multiplied considerably; so that 
in February, 1821, seventeen political journals were pub- 
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lished in Lisbon; and in the month of June following we 
have a list of more than thirty published at Lisbon, Coimbra, 
Oporto, Paris, London, Funchal, Pernambuco, Bahia, and 
Rio Janeiro. 

Without going into a formal analysis of M. Bausi’s work, 
which contains a mass of information, the result of great 
labor-and minute research, we must be satisfied with attempt- 
ing to furnish our readers with an intimation of its contents, 
and of the manner in which they are arranged. It is divided 
into two parts; the first containing the antient and historical 
geography of the kingdom, and the second including its modern 
geography. ‘The former is subdivided into two sections and 
an appendix; the latter into six sections, likewise followed 
by a very copious appendix. ‘The two sections of the first 
part exhibit a comparison between the antient and the modern 
geography, and then a notice of the principal epochs in the 
history of Portugal, from the commencement of the monar- 
chy to the present times. The appendix gives an account of 
the political changes which took place from the 24th of 
August, 1820, to the 29th of March, 1821, together with 
a copy of the manifesto published in the name of the nation 
to the sovereigns and people of Europe: a manifesto which, 
disdaining all the quackery and rhodomontade with which 
state-papers are very commonly stuffed, represents in language 
the most simple and impressive the wretched situation of the 
kingdom, from the period of the departure of the royal family 
to Brazil in 1807; with those circumstances which rendered 


the appointment of a Constitutional and representative govern- 
ment imperative. 


‘ The revolution,’ M. BAusi says, ‘ which broke out in Spain 
on the Ist of January, 1820, would necessarily produce a great 
sensation in Portugal; where, for a long time, the wheels of 
government had moved with difficulty in the midst of shattered 
finances, a treasury daily decreasing in its credit, and a general 
state of wretchedness and despondency among all classes of peo- 
ple. In fact, the laborer, the artizan, the soldier, and the merchant, 
rivalled each other in complaints, and not without the fullest 
reason ; and the very magistrate, deprived of his salary, was com- 
pelled for a maintenance to abandon himself to venality. The 
future, fertile in hope, which so often consoles and supports the 
unfortunate even while it deludes them, no longer presented any 
smiling picture of prosperity to the Portuguese: a thousand times 
deceived, they saw nothing around them but an inevitable abyss, 
and the dissolution of all social order; the residence of the court 
at Brazil, which seemed to have been irrevocably fixed there, 
took away from them all hope of improvement; and, reduced 
from being the seat of empire to a mere colony, Portugal was 
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suffering the irreparable evils of a government placed at an immense 
distance, under circumstances of daily increasing aggravation.’ 


Under the general head of Modern Geography are com- 
prized, first, what is called the Physical Geography of the 
country; n namely, its boundaries, extent, height of mountains, 
varieties of soil, climate, lakes, rivers, and animal, vegetable, 
and mineral productions ; ; together with the state of the fish- 
eries, vineyards, agriculture, &c. &c. In order to redeem the 
Portuguese from the charge of ignorance in agriculture, M. 
Batt has given a table (vol. i. p. 146. ) of the Cerealia which 
were imported from the years 1795 to 1820; whence he de- 
duces that Portugal grows enough for its consumption, minus 
about twenty-five days, or a fifteenth part of the year. A 
country, however, which will produce and ripen the orange, 
the fig, the grape, and the olive, may leave to others placed 
under less genial suns the culture of wheat, oats, and barley. 
As it is, the Cerealia of foreign states are chiefly consumed by 
the population of Lisbon, which can only be supplied by sea; 
the badness of the roads reducing to the most trifling amount 
the quantity of provisions that is brought from those interior 
parts of the kingdom in which they abound. ‘The practice of 
agriculture in Portugal is not only very much behind that of 
England, but likewise behind that of France, Italy, Germany, 
and other European countries. The vallies of the Minho, 
and, indeed, of several of the northern parts, display some rural 
industry and skill: but, with the exception of the Minho, a 
part of Tras os Montes, and Beira, almost all the rest of the 
kingdom is neglected. Estramadura and Algarva lie unculti- 
vated; and about two-ninths only of Alemtejo are cultivated 
annually, and of these only one with wheat. 

The soil and climate of Portugal are peculiarly adapted to 
the olive, which requires less care than the vine; and what an 
exhaustless mine of wealth, exclaims M. Batzi, might this 
country appropriate if it would encourage the growth of this 
precious fruit by the prohibition of foreign oil, and by con- 
verting vast tracts of territory into olive-grounds, which are 
now barren, and little adapted to any other productions ! 
Perhaps the author has heard something about the English 
Corn-laws, and the encouragement which they are supposed 
to afford to English agriculture, and therefore he recommends 
a legislative protection to the olive-growers. ‘The Portuguese, 
however, must be very unobservant agriculturists; and a vast 
number of them, year after year, witness the destruction of 
their olive-crops by that terrible disease, the, ferrugem, in con- 
sequence of exposure to too great a heat, which renders them 
peculiarly liable to it. A similar want of caution is observ- 
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able in the culture of the Vine, which is often grown in soils 
and situations much better calculated for wheat or maize. 
Woods are rarely planted, and, if planted, are neglected. 
All that sandy tract of soil, which extends along the coast for 
two hundred and fifty miles, remains without culture, and is 
continually encroaching on the fertile districts which adjoin 
it; though, by planting firs, this evil might be arrested, and 
a supply of wood be obtained, of which the country stands 
much in need. Artificial meadows are almost unknown, ex- 
cept in the Minho; where, in some watered spots, the astra- 
galus onobrychis is cultivated. Among the various causes 
which M. Basi enumerates as co-operating to depress agri- 
culture, are the odious foraes or privileges granted under 
the denomination of Jugadas, Quintos, Algas, to vast tracts of 
land belonging to the Crown, to religious communities, and to 
grandees ; the numerous tributes which are assessed on the 
peasantry, under the names of Szsas, Devassas Geraes, Pos- 
turas, &c. together with personal corvées or services; and 
supplies of horses, oxen, carriages, &c. for conveyance, 
which are demanded of the farmers under various pretexts. 
There are likewise immense tracts of uncultivated lands, under 
the denomination of Baldios, Foreiros, Coutadas, &c. belong- 
ing to the Crown, the clergy, or the great seigneurs, which 
cannot be sold, and which lie neglected. The militia also is 
almost entirely recruited from the agricultural class; and this 
disproportioned subtraction of hands from agriculture, in a 
thinly-peopled country, raises the price of labour engaged in 
it, and diminishes the profits attached to the pursuit. The 
assemblage of the nobility and gentry in the capital and its 
environs, and their repugnance to living on their own estates, 
are also mentioned as an unfavorable circumstance: while 
another exists which may be deemed still more so, namely, 
that very few of the great mass of farmers are proprietors of 
the soil which they cultivate. In the Zermo d’ Evora, out of 
nine hundred and fifty occupations, not a fiftieth part is in the 
hands of the owners; the consequence is, (we presume that 
there are no leases,) that the lands are much neglected; for, 
whenever the proprietors see them improved, they either take 
them into their own hands or let them to any tenant who will 
offer a higher rent than he who has sustained the expence of 
improving them. The Constitutional Cortes relieved agricul- 
ture from many of these oppressive tributes, and, under cer- 
tain conditions, prohibited the importation of foreign corn; 
an encouragement to the grower which calls forth the ap- 
plause of M. Batsr: but they would have done better if they 
had removed the absurd restrigtions against its exportation. 
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Corn is generally superabundant in the province of Alem- 
tejo: but, in consequence of the great expence of transport 
over bad roads, and the low price of foreign corn in Lisbon, 
the farmers of Alemtejo cannot send it to the capital with 
profit, nor can they consume the whole of it at home: 
whereas they might readily export any excess of produce 
into Spain, if they were permitted. 

It is worthy of remark that neat cattle do not abound in 
Portugal. If we consider the invaluable qualities of the ox 
and the cow in furnishing milk, butter, cheese, meat, and 
abundant manure, as also in giving employment to the shoe- 
maker, the saddler, the book-binder, &c., it is not a little 
surprizing that this animal receives so little attention. Per- 
haps our readers will not readily guess the cause: but in 
Portugal (‘* tantum religio potuit suadere malorum”) meagre 
days constitute nearly a third part of the entire year; reduc- 
ing, in a corresponding proportion, the annual consumption 
of meat. ‘To encourage this important branch of agriculture, 
M. Bats advises the Portuguese to follow the example of 
their neighbours, who have lessened the number of meagre days 
to one in a week, and in Lent abstain from eating meat only 
during the holy week. The pastures of Portugal, however, 
are of indifferent quality. — We might naturally presume 
that, where the population of a country abstains from meat 
during one-third of the year, the fisheries must be in a very 
thriving state: but just the contrary is the fact. With an ex- 
tensive line of coast on the Atlantic Ocean, with rivers in the 
interior abounding in fish, with inhabitants addicted to 
maritime pursuits, and with great abundance of excellent salt 
for curing the produce of the sea, the fisheries of the Portu- 

uese are in the lowest state of depression. ‘This people were 
the first to fish for cod on the banks of the New-found-land, 
and have sent thither fifty vessels in a year, bringing back 
three thousand tons of fish: yet the cod-fishery is abandoned, 
and they now purchase of the Americans and English that 
which they formerly caught for themselves and supplied to 
others. M. Basi enumerates a great variety of causes 
which concur in depressing the fisheries: but all these, with 
the exception of the neglected and miserable state of several 
of the ports, (particularly Vianna, Villa de Conde, Sagres, 
Faro, Tavira, and some others,) may be classed under one 
head, that of vexatious and excessive duties, which are fre- 
quently farmed out to civil and military officers. In the first 
place, the poverty of the fishermen is so great that, in order 
to equip themselves with the necessary articles of apparatus, 
they are often obliged to borrow them by pledging one-third or 
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two-fifths of their entire catch for the use of them. Then, as 
soon as the poor fellows get on shore, their nets and store- 
casks, &c. are opened by the sezgneur’s farmer, who takes a 
fourth, sixth, or eighth of their fish : next come the farmer of 
the dizimo and the farmer of the s’sa ; and all that escapes 
the rapacity of these harpies is, in many places, subject to the 
altomagés, or civil officers charged with regulating the price of 
provisions, who fix a duty on the fish without knowing what 
it is worth or what it cost. | 

Under the title of Political and Administrative Geography, 
the author gives an estimate of the population of Portugal ; 
which in January, 1822, he reckons to have been 3,173,000. 
Lisbon alone, he says, increased its numbers about 10,000 
between the years 1801 and 1819; and, within the same 
period, the entire kingdom is estimated to have added to 
its population about 100,000 souls.* In the most favor- 
able circumstances, without any interest in deceiving or being 
deceived, or any real or imaginary cause for concealment, it 
has always been extremely difficult to form an enumeration 
of the people of any country that will make any approach 
to accuracy. We have had three general enumerations of the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, taken at equal intervals, and 
which indicate an increase of population of about thirty per 
cent. in the course of twenty years. In the censuses of 1801 
and 1811, the sexes only were distinguished, while in that of 
1821 the ages were given: but Mr. Rickman, in his “ Preli- 
minary Observations to the Abstract of Population Returns,” 
acknowleges the inaccuracy of the two former. In both 
cases, the apparent per-centage increase is nearly the same; 
and this similarity of result, says he, (speaking of the bap- 
tisms and burials,) seems to prove that the enumeration of 
1801 was no more defective, as compared with that of 1811, 
than the enumeration of 1811 is to that of 1821. An * Ex- 
amination of the Censuses of Great Britain,” however, con- 
ducted with great ingenuity and skill by Mr. Booth, gives the 
strongest reason to suspect, not that the census of 1821 is 
quite so incorrect as either of the other two, but that the 
increase of population during the ten years preceding the last 
return, instead of being fifteen per cent., is at the utmost six 
per cent.; which must be a very consolatory reflection to those 
gentlemen who fear that the world will soon not be wide 





* At p.178. vol.ii., in giving a topographical account of Lis- 
bon, the writer reckons its population to have been about 220,000 
m 1801, and 240,000 in 1819.—It contains two hundred and 
forty-six churches and chapels. 
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enough for us all, and therefore call out for legislative 
enactments to punish pauper-procreation ! 

With respect to the Portuguese, M. Batsr acknowleges 
that their taste does not lie in statistical, inquiries; and that 
the kingdom ‘ presents as much confusion and disorder in its 
ecclesiastical divisions, as in its civil, administrative, and mili- 
tary departments.’ Even the number of parishes which it 
contains is not ascertained, but is very differently given by 
cotemporary writers. (Vol.ii. pp. 4. and 185.) Can confidence 
be placed, then, in any existing census of its population ? 
M. Basi has presented us with a great variety of tables on 
this subject, deduced (he says) from the best authorities: but 
we can hardly think that he himself has much reliance on 
their accuracy, when he states that any excess of numbers, 
that may have been returned from one comare¢a, or financial 
division of the kingdom, may be presumed to be corrected 
and balanced by a corresponding defect of numbers returned 
from some other ; and therefore that the result is nearly the 
same as if they were both accurate! (Vol. ii. p.194.) His 
tables indicate an enlarging population: but to obtain cre- 
dence for this circumstance, — consoling to some and alarm- 
ing to others, — he does not rely entirely on the figures which 
his tables exhibit, but deems it necessary to reason on the 
probability of such an augmentation. He remarks that, if 
Sweden, Norway, and the most northern governments of 
Russia in Europe, in regions of frost, with scanty commerce, 
an ungrateful soil, and wretched agriculture, have added con- 
siderably to their respective populations ;—if Ireland has 
doubled hers in the short space of thirty-two years, amid civil 
and religious commotions of which she has been the theatre, 
in defiance of the misery which depresses her inhabitants, and 
of the emigration which is annually withdrawing numbers 
from her shores ; —if England, Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, the 
government of Magdeburg, and many of the most thickly 
peopled departments of France, with a very concentrated po- 
pulation, are annually adding thousands to their numbers ; —if 
certain districts of Hungary, along the Theis and the Danube, 
exposed to the ravages of an unhealthy air, and those military 
frontiers which have constantly supplied the Austrian armies 
with countless recruits, have, nevertheless, prodigiously in- 
creased the number of their inhabitants ;— why should we deny 
to Portugal the possibility of having been able to repair, dur- 
ing seven years of peace, the ravages in her population that 
were occasioned by the invasions of 1807, 1808, and 1810: 
Portugal, which is free from those obstacles that we might 
naturally imagine to oppose an increase of population in the 
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countries just mentioned, but the augmentation in which is. 


proved by official documents ? —It is rather strange to ask 
why Portugal should not have enlarged her numbers, in an 
inquiry as to the fact whether she has so done or not. * 
Exceedingly discrepant also have been the accounts given by 
different authors as to the number of ecclesiastics : who have 
been estimated by Dumouriez, Carrere, Chatelet, and Bourgo- 
ing, at about 200,000, comprizing both sexes. Laborde, in 
the year 1808, calculated the number at 280,000, and by 
some other writers it has been carried as high as 300,000. 
M. Basi makes a sweeping, and, if correct, a hopeful reduc- 
tion; for he says that they do not at present exceed 29,000 : 
but has the calculation been mere guess-work on the part of 
all preceding authors ? We confess that it seems something 
like guess-work on the part of M. Baxs1; who gets at the 
number by the rule of three. If a given portion of the 
population contains so many ecclesiastics, how many does 





* M. Basi considers the population of Portugal to have risen 
a. from the year 1668 to 1807, and at that period to 

ave been at its highest. At p.235. et seg. of vol. i. he has 
answered his own question by some reflections on the causes 
which have retarded population in that country. In noticing in- 
vasions, wars, religious intolerance, earthquakes, leprosy, pesti- 
lence, small-pox, venereal poison, and impolitic regulations, it is 
clear that several of these operate in a greater or less degree in 
all other countries. Then what are the peculiar circumstances 
which affect Portugal, combining their malignant influence with 
those causes? The author answers, |. The bad state of agriculture ; 
2. The wretchedness of the peasantry, a state of vassalage among 
men as degraded as that of the antient serfs of Russia, the ne- 
glect of marriage arising from the difficulty of maintaining a 
family, and the general habit of concubinage. 3. The emigration 
of peasants to other countries, because the earnings of their labour 
will not maintain them at home. 4. The contempt with which 
agriculture is regarded has induced many to take the plough and 
the spade out of the hands of their sons, and to put an eccle- 
siastical habit on their backs. 5. The enormous multiplication of 
primogenitures. 6. The luxury of the husbundmen. In good old 
times, this class of people made their garments of coarse cloth, 
woven in the country: but now, it seems, the men, their wives, 
and their daughters, indulge in the costlier products of foreign 
looms. We must leave the author to reconcile this imputed cause 
of poverty and depopulation with the others that have preceded 
it. 7. The vast number of beggars. 8. The neglected state of 
the fisheries, and the distressed condition of the persons engaged 
in them.— Some other causes are enumerated; and certainly, 
with the exception of the sixth, they form an aggregate which 
proves the imperative necessity of a constitutional government. 
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the whole contain? Thus: it appears, according to an exact 
and detailed census made by Custodio José Gomes de Villas- 
Boas, in the year 1794, that the province of Minho, with a 
population of 603,082 inhabitants, contained 5177 secular 
ecclesiastics, and 1430 regulars or monks, making a total of 
6607. ‘The population of the Minho being about four-tenths 
less than a fourth of the total population of the kingdom, 
which might then be estimated at 2,880,000 inhabitants, by 
multiplying (says M. Bats1) 6607 by 434, we have 29,071 
ecclesiastics; which, however, he thinks, exceeds the real 
number, at least as to regulars, because they are much more 
numerous in the Minho than in other provinces. If, he con- 
tinues, we wish to obtain an approximation to the number of 
the regular clergy, it may be done thus; supposing that the 
Minho, with 1857 parishes, had in the year 1794 only 5177 
secular ecclesiastics, and taking the same proportion for the 
rest of the country, how many ecclesiastics must there be in 
the whole kingdom, on the hypothesis that it contains 4054 
parishes? We have the solution in the fourth term of the 
following proportion : 


1187 : 5177 :: 4054: 17681 —(and the fraction of a monk to spare.) 


It would not be very amusing to our readers, nor very in- 
structive, to proceed in calculations so excessively vague as 
these. The author sums up the total of his fourth term 
thus: that there are about 18,000 individuals belonging to the 
secular clergy, with 6292 religieux and 4430 religieuses for the 
regulars, making a gross amount of 28,722. Hereckons the 
number of convents to be, for males 363, and for females 
138; the latter containing, in October, 1821, 5903 individuals : 
the revenue of the former amounting to 607,750,000 reis, 
and that of the latter to 421 millions of reis, besides large 
contributions of corn, wine, and oil. The secular clergy, 
with some few exceptions, have not the same influence and 
consideration in private families which the monks enjoy: but 
of late, says the writer, these things have greatly changed, 
especially in large towns, the ecclesiastics of every description 
having lost much of the influence which they formerly exer- 
cised over the minds of the people. Monastic vows are also 
become more infrequent, particularly among the members of 
distinguished families; and, for some time past, strong mea- 
sures have been adopted to limit the number of convents, 
many of which are no longer inhabited. In the year 1759, 
Portugal was the first to chase away the Jesuits from all their 
possessions, and to confiscate their property ; and the minister, 
Pombal, delayed the period for taking monastic vows till the 
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age of twenty-five. In 1788, a decree was passed to prevent 
any person from entering the ecclesiastical state without per- 
mission from the King; and, lastly, the Cortes of 1821 have 
suspended ..... but here we must pause, since it has pleased 
a corrupt faction, for the time triumphant, to restore the 
absolute authority of the King, and to destroy a Constitution 
of which indeed that debased faction was unworthy, but which 
promised to protect the civil and religious liberties of the 
people at large. — A detailed account of the financial state of 
Portugal, its public debt, revenue, and expenditure, under 
different heads, for the last six years, is to be found in this 
division of the work; as also the ‘* Constitution” of 1821 at 
length, to which the King repeatedly swore fidelity. 

Scarcely any thing stood in greater need of reform than 
the military establishments of the country, in almost all their 
various departments, for they were extremely expensive and 
ineffective. ‘The budget of 1822 gave the national revenue at 


_ '7,232,000,000 reis, and the expenditure at 8,839,000,000, 


leaving a deficit of 1,607,000,000; and of this expenditure 
one half was for the supply of the army, namely, 4,379,200,000 
reis.* With all this, Portugal has only three establishments 
worthy the name of arsenals; namely, Lisbon, (by far the 
most important, and on which 1250 men were employed in 
August, 1821), Elvas, and Oporto. Most of the fortresses are 
in ruins: but the principal of those which remain are Elvas 
and its dependencies, in the Alemtejo, which is the strongest 
place in the kingdom; Peniche, and the forts which defend 
the mouth of the Tagus, in Estramadura; Almeida, in the 
Beira; and Valencga, in the Minho. The Monte Pio was 
established in the year 1790, by Queen Marie, on the petition 
of the officers in Alemtejo, who desired to appropriate one 
day’s pay per month in order to make a fund for the support 
of their widows and children after their own decease: their 
example was followed by those of the other provinces; and 
Monte Pio became a national establishment. Nothing can 
prove more decisively the embarrassed state of the finances 
than that, of late years, this sacred fund has been invaded, 
and the pensions on it suspended: but measures have been 
subsequently adopted for restoring its lost credit. 

Commercial Geography. — Although the commerce of Por- 
tugal, during the ten years immediately preceding the depart- 
ure of the royal family for Brazil, was much less flourishing 





* In the year 1821, it amounted to 12,840,200 crusados, or 
5,136,222,000 reis, when the Portuguese army consisted of only 
$2,750 men. (Vol.i. p. 371.) 
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than it had been in the sixteenth century, M. Bausr does not 
hesitate to conclude, from various official documents furnished 
to him by MM. Cavalhos, Ferreira Borges, and Felguciras, 
(deputies to the late Cortes,) that, considering the various 
obstacles to its full developement, the limited extent of the 
kingdom, and the small amount of its population, Portugal 
carried on commercial transactions with her South American 
colonies, and with foreign nations, to an extent beyond most 


other European countries, and exceeded only by England and 
Hamburgh. 


‘ This event, and the invasions of the French armies, occasioned 
incalculable mischief. During the first incursion, the French de- 
stroyed the principal manufactories of the country by dispersing 
the workmen employed in them, by diverting to other purposes 
the money engaged, and by preventing all communication with 
those trans-marine possessions which had furnished the principal 
market for the fabrics wrought. The two following invasions 
completed the ruin which the first began. Every body fled before 
the hostile armies, either to the capital or among the mountains ; 
one half of Portugal was converted into a desert ; and the fear of 
being made captive plunged the .other half in consternation. 
When the face of things had become changed by the repulse of 
the enemy beyond the frontiers, the desolation occasioned by fire 
and pillage was increased by epidemical disease and scarcity of 
provisions ; so that they who survived this complication of afflic- 
tions found themselves, on their return to their own hearths, 
without means of subsistence, and without the possibility of 
carrying on their accustomed agricultural labours, As a climax 
to these evils, unlimited freedom was granted by the government 
to all foreign vessels to enter the ports of Brazil in the year 
1808; the disastrous treaty with England was concluded in 1810; 
and the war, as impolitic as unfortunate, against the insurgents of 
South America, completed the ruin of the commerce and industr 
of Portugal: whose navy also, both mercantile and military, was 
almost entirely ruined by the insufficient measures adopted for 
protecting these essential supports of national prosperity. The 
great number of recruits necessary to keep up an army of 60,000 
troops of the line and 50,000 militia, and the prodigious con- 
sumption of all sorts of cattle and of grain destined for seed, to- 
gether with the inevitable expences of active warfare, as they 
every where added to the means of destruction, ended in depriv- 
ing the state of all its resources. The sensible diminution of 
public revenue, — the depreciation of paper-money, —the de- 
struction of commerce, industry, population, and agriculture, 
—the debts contracted in the course of the war, — an entire 
want of public credit,—the scandalous malversation of fiscal 
agents, and Portuguese merchant-ships seized by friends as 
well as foes, and exposed to the insults of pirates within the very 
sight of their own fortresses, — complete the deplorable picture 
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of Portugal during this period. The balance-sheet of foreign 
commerce presents an account of enormous sums lost annually 
since the year 1807 ; the most unfortunate years being 1810, when 
Portugal lost 11,324,000 crusados ; 1811, when the loss amounted 
to 79,475,000 crusados; 1812, when it was 59,858,000; 1813, 
when it was 52,623,000; 1814, when it was 12,730,000; and 1815, 
when it was 12,725,000 crusados. Although these unfavorable 
balances have been gradually diminishing since that time, they are 
still considerable. The subsidies granted by England, and the re- 
mittances to Portugal for the payment of the English army, 
scarcely equalled the sums annually sent to Rio Janeiro for the 
pay and support of that portion of the Portuguese army which was 
at Brazil, and for the expences of some maritime expeditions 
destined to furnish troops against the Spaniards of South America.’ 
(Vol, i. p. 409—411.) 


We have already stated that, from the want of good roads, 
public carriages, canals, and navigable rivers, the internal 
commerce of the country is very defective. M. Batsi, in 
this division of his work, has given a series of tables exhibit- 
ing the amount and balance of trade on the part of Portugal 
with America, the coast of Africa, the East Indies, England, 
France, Russia, Sweden, Hamburgh, and in short with all 
the other countries of Europe. 

Ecclesiastical Geography. — Under this head will be found 
an enumeration of the various dioceses, parishes, convents, 
and religious orders; with the revenues attached to them, the 
extent of their jurisdictions, &c.&c. We have anticipated a 
part of this division in noticing the population of the king- 
dom. Numerous as are the religious houses and ecclesiastics 
in Portugal, it seems that they are considerably fewer in pro- 
portion to the population than they are or rather were in 
Spain, and than they are in Naples. Lisbon contains 39 
convents (for males); Coimbra, 2, and 17 colleges; Evora, 12; 
Oporto, 10; Santarem, 11. A short time back, Valladolid had 
43 convents; Alcala, 19, and 20 colleges ; Salamanca, 20 con- 
vents and 38 colleges; Aquila, 17; Cozenza, 16; Salerno, 14, 
&e. &c. 

The last division of this work is intitled Literary Geogra- 
phy. — After some preliminary remarks on the physical and 
moral character of the Portuguese, and a very brief historical 
sketch of their language and literature, the author gives ‘a 
detailed account of the different universities, academies, phi- 
losophical institutions, schools, libraries, cabinets, botanic 
gardens, &c. &c. It is impossible to present a more correct 
idea of the degraded state of literature in Portugal, and of 
the general indifference for any thing which relates to it, than 
by stating that the whole kingdom contains only sixteen print- 
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ing offices ! Lisbon has twelve : but Coimbra, the seat of one 
of the oldest universities in Europe, has only the University- 
office, and ¢hat contains merely twelve presses, The other 
three are at Oporto :— in which city, be it added, there is 
not a single public library! The government of Milan, alone, 
comprehending the Lombardy provinces and a population of 
little more than two millions, had above seventy printing 
offices eight years ago; and Sweden forty-five, of which six- 
teen were at Stockholm. We hope that it would be impossible 
to find a country in Europe, of equal population and extent 
with Portugal, which puts so little in requisition that wonder- 
working and immortal engine, tHE Press. ‘The Marquis de 
Pombal was a liberal and enlightened minister, under whose 
auspices Portugal was beginning to emerge from the mid- 
night darkness in which monks, friars, and inquisitors had 
shrouded it; and who laid the foundation of a system of 
national instruction by the establishment of primary public 
schools in the various cities, towns, and villages: but these 
have been neglected by the apathy, or wilfully abandoned by 
the cunning, of his successors. ‘The freedom of the press was 
deciared by the /ate Constitutional government, and would 
inevitably have produced the diffusion of intelligence, with a 
taste for inquiry and discussion, of the highest moral efficacy. 
Portugal is now behind most countries in the great article 
of primary and national education; and the apergu which 
M. Batszi has given of the state of public instruction in the 
Austrian, Prussian, and Russian dominions, in Holland, 
Italy, Sweden, Swisserland, and France, serving as points of 
comparison with the state in which it exists in Portugal, is 
so very interesting, that we regret the impossibility of follow- 
ing him without “ going out of bounds.” A few facts must 
suffice. Among a population exceeding three millions, there 
can scarcely be reckoned thirty-nine thousand young persons 
who partake the benefits of public instruction from all the 
different establishments in Portugal. Small as this propor- 
tion is, it becomes satisfactory on reflecting that, in the year 
1787, only ten thousand could be estimated throughout the 
kingdom. The states of Germany present the most cheering 
view of national education hourly extending itself in every 
direction ; and it would not be doing justice to the autocrat of 
Russia to deny that, throughout his almost immeasurable 
dominions, he is endeavoring to civilize his rugged boors by 
the diffusion of elementary knowlege, as well as of commerce. 
Before the year 1800, the vast empire of Russia contained 
only twenty-five printing offices, but has now, without counting 
those of Swedish Finland and of Poland, fifty-eight ; : 7 
which, 
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which, twenty are at Moscow, fifteen at Petersburgh, five at 
Wilna, &c. &c. At that time, also, only ten periodical jour- 
nals were published, but in the year 1820 the number had 
increased to fifty. Bachmeister, in his Bibliotheque Russe, 
reckoned only 4000 books published up to 1807; and in 1800 
the library of the Academy of Sciences of Petersburgh pos- 
sessed only 3000 national works: but at the present time it 
has more than 8000. According to the Literary Gazette of 
Leipzig, (April 21. 1821,) seven booksellers at Petersburgh 
and nine at Moscow had published, in the course of four 
years, about a thousand works in the national language. 
From these facts, it appears that more Russian books have 
been printed since the year 1800, than had been issued alto- 
gether from the time of Peter the Great to the commencement 
of the present reign. — Although primary instruction is not 
diffused over the mass of the nation in France as extensively 
as it is in the states of Germany, we find, from a comparison 
of its actual state in the years 1817 and 1820, that it is 
spreading more and more widely every day. The following 
table is furnished by M. Guinard, Avocat a la Cour Royale, et 
Chef de Bureau de ? Académie de Paris: 


























1817. 1820. | Difference. 

Number of communes having one 
or more schools, - - 17,800 24,124 6,324 
Total number of schools, - 20,200 27,581 7,381 
Number of scholars, - - | 865,721 |1,103,700| 237,979 
Number of masters, - - 20,784 28,945, 8,161 

Number of schools tenues par les 
Frires, - - - 60 187 127 
Ditto of mutual instruction, = - 313 1,073 760 
Schools of the first degree, —- 50 238 188 
Schools of the second, - - 1,500 5,539} 4,039 
Schools of the third, - - 18,650| 21,804, 3,154 











This view exhibits a very encouraging prospect. Ignorance 
is the parent of vice: an universal extension of the elements of 
education must strengthen the faculties of the human mind by 
giving them exercise; and no system can be conceived so bad 
as not to have some tendency to inculcate good morals, habits 
of order, discipline, and industry. All the branches of public 
instruction are confided to the ‘* University of France ;” and 
the return of numbers for the year 1821, of boys under the 
instruction of some of the schools dependant on the Uni- 
versity, amounted to 1,331,237: to which must be added about 
400,000 girls, the exact numbers not being returned. 
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The appendix to the second part of this very elaborate 
publication contains a rapid sketch of the state of literature, 
arts, and sciences, among the Portuguese during the last 
twenty years; with a notice of living writers and artists, and 
of their respective works. 


‘ The general indifference of the nation for abstruse sciences, 
says M. Bazar; ‘ the little estimation in which persons are held 
who devote themselves to the study of them, for the bulk of the 
people consider a mathematician as an useless philosopher, and 
scarcely better than a fool or a madman ; the opinion universally 
entertained that the profoundest and most extensive acquirements 
are perfectly contemptible, unless they furnish the possessor with 
riches ; the narrow-minded education which is consequently be- 
stowed by fathers on their children; the trammels of the press, 
occasioned by the severity of the censorship and the exorbitant 
price of paper and printing; the almost total absence of political 
and literary journals till the commencement of the present cen- 
tury; religious notions, perhaps carried somewhat too far; the 
rigor of the police and of the Inquisition, which prohibited not 
only the publication but the reading or the possession of almost 
any of those works on policy, morals, philosophy, and legislation, 
which in foreign countries are held in the highest repute; the 
entire and total want of encouragement towards those who devote 
their lives to the study of natural philosophy, political economy, 
statistics, and geography ; the difficulty in acquiring those sciences 
for the study of which it is almost impossible to obtain the requi- 
site books; the certainty that an author could derive no pecuniary 
recompence for his midnight labours by the publication of his 
works ; — such a concurrence of disheartening circumstances could 
not but have a baneful influence as to the general instruction of 
the country; and it is less surprizing that the Portuguese are 
behind most European countries in literature, than that so many 
individuals should really be found in whom the love of science 
has proved strong enough to have braved and overcome all these 
obstacles and dangers. What would have been the situation of 
England, Germany, and France, if the governments of those 
countries had prohibited the reading of news-papers and other 
periodical journals ; if a terrible inquisition had been constantly 
on the watch to prevent the works of profound instructors in the 
art of thinking trom being read, and to check the diffusion of 
others in which the most important subjects of human knowlege 
are discussed ; and if a police, stern as it is ignorant, should con- 
stantly have marked out to the sovereign and his ministers, as 
objects of suspicion, all those who are laboriously endeavoring 
to extend the boundaries of science ?’ 


Lately, more students have entered the academies of Lis- 
bon and Oporto, and the other establishments for public in- 
struction, than formerly. The Revolution seems to have en- 
gendered, as one of its first-born children, the spirit of 
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inquiry; and, if this spirit has gathered strength to roam 
abroad, we are sanguine enough to believe that the Inquisition 
has irrecoverably lost its terrors. French gold has produced 
a temporary re-action in Portugal among the soldiery; and 
the sway of a priesthood, wio have for ages held the mass 
of the country in the bondage of ignorance and superstition, 
was not likely to be stopped at once. Such people, steeped 
in licentiousness, are always ready tools for mischief in the 
hands of their priests, and stupidly forge chains for them- 
selves: but, if education be diffused, and the spirit of inquiry 
be abroad, the chains which in their weaknes and credulit 
they have formed to-day, in their strength and wisdom they 
will break to-morrow on the heads of their unprincipled de- 
ceivers, If we turn our eyes from Portugal and her corrupted 
army, to cast them on Greece and her heroic sons, we see a 
country renewing her long faded splendor after the lapse of 
ages; and by her own unaided energies, — to the reproach 
and disgrace of Christian Europe, — struggling against the 
brutal and ferocious Turk, her tyrant and tormentor, and 
earning by consummate bravery the guerdon of freedom and 
independence. While, engaged in other contemplations, we 
have brooded over the meanness and corruption of human 
nature, there, inspired by hope, we contemplate it employed 
in the glorious work of regeneration, 





Art. III. Paraliele de la Puissance Anglaise et Russe, &c.; i. e. 
A Parallel between the English and the Russian Power, relatively 
to Europe. With a Sketchof Greece. By M. pre Prapt, for- 
merly Archbishop of Mechlin. 8vo. pp.254. Paris. April, 
1823. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 7s. 


N OUNTED on his velocipede, the indefatigable Abbé DE 
PraDT travels with a celerity which makes us poor 
breathless critics pant and “ toil after him in vain :’ —our very 
eyes are strained in looking at him. He seems even to have 
the property of ubiquity: while he touches the soil of Europe 
with his right foot, his left is stretched to the continent of 
America: while he dips one hand in the Nile or the Niger, 
by an extension of his arm he is bathing the other in the 
Ganges or the Indies.* 
The style and character of this author’s writings are too 
well known to require from us many observations on them 
now: they are exceedingly rambling and declamatory, some- 





* See another work by the Abbé, reported in our Number 
for September, published with this Appendix. 
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times sentimental, full of wild speculation and confident 
prophecy ; and no failure of his predictions has the power to 
daunt him. Scarcely twelve months ago, he described the 
sovereigns of Europe as spell-bound, or rather as cage-bound, 
and told us that they were all inclosed under an iron net 
from which none could ever escape to the annoyance of an- 
other : — but, somehow, France has contrived to break the 
bars which held her, for she has actually invaded the terri- 
tories of her peninsular neighbour, not only without oppo- 
sition from other powers, but assisted by some and not 
discouraged by the rest. M. ve P.’s present object is to 
counsel France in the choice of a Protector! ** The Protec- 
torate of Europe,” to adopt his fantastical and not very 
appropriate expression, is divided between England and Rus- 
sia: the Continent is placed betwen these two banners; and 
every state must range itself under the one or the other of 
them. How then are the mighty fallen, and what a humiliat- 
ing admission is this for a Frenchman to make! How often 
has the Cesar of the North, and every member of the Holy 
Alliance, knelt before the imperial throne of France, and 
crouched under the feet of Napoleon, when her destinies were 
wielded by his vigorous arm: but now, it seems, France is 
only a secondary state, and must court the alliance and seek 
the protection of either England or Russia! France seek 
protection? Against whom and against what? She has, 
however, made her election: she deserves the hug if she 
invites the bear ; and, should she expire under his embraces, 
nobody will pity her fate. 

M. vE Praprt is a picturesque writer: but his figures are 
like those that we see in the clouds in stormy weather, dis- 
playing rocks, forests, giants, and monsters of all shapes, 
melting into each other without any distinct and definite out- 
line. Tor example; 


‘ If there exist two great powers, on that very account there 
exist likewise two great rivalries. Represent to yourself two 
mighty streams, departing from one common source, and running 
separately in parallel directions ; their waters, though always near, 
will never mix. Thus, united against Napoleon, England and 
Russia found themselves disunited by his political decease, which 
was their common work. His tomb became the point of departure 
for their separation, and the allies of Leipsick and Waterloo will 
be rivals for ages yet to come. Rome and Carthage did not regard 
each other with greater jealousy, nor Casar and Pompey more 
divide the city of Romulus. We see England and Russia exhibit- 
ing themselves before the eyes of Europe, each offering its succour 
to the feeble: we seem to hear two heralds, placed at the two ex- 
tremities of Europe, making the whole concave ring ‘with their 
alternate invitations for her to approach them.’ (P. 6.) 
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An academical education, as Junius said of Sir William 
Draper, has given the Abbé an unlimited command over the 
most beautiful figures of speech; and towns, tombs, and 
rivers, trumpets, heralds, and heroes, dance through his pages 
in all the mazes of metaphorical confusion. 

With great earnestness, and much to his own credit, the 
Abbé has labored, however ineffectually, to persuade the 
infatuated government of his own country to form an alliance 
rather with free, civilized, and polished England, than with 
barbarous, ignorant, and despotic Russia. * For this pur- 

ose, with the assistance of some of our demi-official pamph- 
fete, he has presented a summary of the constituent and 
essential parts of British power and wealth, under the various 
heads of Population, Finances, Commerce, Colonies, Army, 
Navy, &c., comparing them with the corresponding resources 
of Russia. It is not, says he, ‘ to the personal glory of 
England that I propose to erect a monument by this under- 
taking, but to that of civilization itself, of which this empire 
is at once the measure and the work: for England could 
neither have founded nor have maintained her power but by 
the extension of civilization throughout the world. It will 
follow from the lesson imparted by the example of England, 
that the art of being happy ourselves consists in doing only 
good to others, and in listening only to the voice of reason.’ 

On the subject of population, we are favored with an 
abundance of poetical flourish, interspersed with some strange 
paradoxical remarks on the different effects which war is 
supposed to produce on the nations of the Continent and on 
Great Britain. 

‘ Population is the true basis of the strength of states; and 
that agent, which cultivates, which works, fights, traffics, and ex- 
tracts riches from the sea and the soil, must be regarded as the 
first in importance, since every thing is derived from it. Its 
presence vivifies all around it, and its absence is followed by 
sterility. Man is that universal agent. His presence is to states 
what the presence of the sun is to the earth; without the first, no 
strength exists in the state; without the second, no fruits are 
given to the earth, no sap to plants ; — all is inert and dead.’ — 





* M.per P. so far denies, however, that Russia is barbarous, 
that he describes her as in a state of incipient and progressive 
civilization. The Russians, he says, could never have reached 
Paris twice, as barbarians; civilization opened the roads for 
them. (P. 153.) He adds that, among all the reproaches (well 
or ill founded) which have been cast against the members of the 
Holy Alliance, they deserve none more than the censure of 
having introduced Russia to any part in the decision of affairs in 
the south of Europe. (P. 159.) 
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* An advance in population has taken place in England during 
a period entirely devoted to war; a circumstance generally more 
hostile than favorable to human increase. In comparing this fact 
abstractedly with the case on the Continent, we may be surprized 
at it: but a little reflection shews that an event, which desolates 
like a pestilence on the Continent, becomes mitigated by those 
preservatives which nature and civilization have conferred on 
England. Indeed she is so situated by nature, and so circum- 
stanced by constitution, that what does mischief to others does good 
to her: what throws others back impels her forwards ; and what thins 
the ranks of other countries recruits hers. War affects only the 
coffers of England, her cities and her fields remain inviolate 
Devastation, the usual attendant on war, expires at the feet of 
her shores,’ &c. &c.—‘ While almost all the capitals of Europe 
have been occupied by the enemy, — while twenty princes, fugi- 
tives and wanderers, have returned with humble steps to their 
mutilated territories, — England, immoveable and impregnable in 
the midst of the waves, attracted all the gold and merchandise of 
the universe. She fed, clothed, and armed both foes and friends : 
the arts, encouraged by necessity, proceeded to perfection, and 
at the same time created a want and an inclination for their pro- 
ductions: unceasingly employed in satisfying a taste which had 
become universal, they opened doors which force had closed 
against them. In such a state of things, it is evident that, for a 
single man lost on the field of battle, industry called forth a hun- 
dred to contribute towards reproduction, which without it would 
have been interdicted. Thus it was from the very bosom of 
death, from the abyss in which the population of other countries was 
swallowed, that life was regenerated and multiplied in England. This 
progress, the principle of which was ill understood, deceived eyes 
accustomed to contemplate the ordinary effects produced by war 
on the Continent: the march of England escaped them: it pro- 
ceeded with an inverse celerity to that of the Continent. There, 
war is a suspension from laborious industry, which is the spring 
and principle of reproduction in human societies ; and man, struck 
by the sword, falls uncompensated: but in England the extension 
of work is commensurate with the extension of war; and accord- 
ingly, England, herself inaccessible to the ravages of that war, su- 
perior both in capital and industry, sees all the world, without the 
exception of her very enemies, applying to her. to provide for 
their wants. The temple of Janus is to her the temple of Plutus; 
and, when the doors of the former are thrown open to let loose 
desolation and slaughter on the Continent, they give entrance, in 
favor of England, to the spoils and tributes of the world, con- 
quered by her trident or drawn from her workshops.’ 


The British poet-laureat himself could not indite a birth- 
day ode in measure more musical, or more majestical. It 
rejoices us that our country is regarded by the Abbé as stand- 
ing on a pedestal of such incomparable elevation ; and may she 
never descend from her pre-eminence ! — but we —— 
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é 
_ that his notions as to the cause of our insular prosperity, and 


of the continental depression, are not very generally enter- 
tained. It might have been presumed that the returning 
Peace would have set in motion the long suspended industry 
of the Continent, have broken down that monopoly of em- 
ployment which gave wealth to us at the expence of our 
neighbours, and have thrown back a share of it to the eager 
hands of those from whom it had been so long withheld. 
The kings of the Continent might have hailed the return of 
peace; and from Amalthea’s horn, of which we kept exclu- 
sive possessian during the war, they would now have plucked 
a portion of the fruit. It seems, however, that they are not 
impressed with the policy of the author’s speculation: tired 
with a seven years’ peace, they rush again to war; while Eng- 
land alone, the richest country in the universe, whose richés 
(it seems) are derived from war, and whose resources are un- 
fathomable and inexhaustible, — England alone looks on with 
cold indifference and disinterested apathy! How can these 
things be? The Abbé is deceived: war has not given wealth 
to England, nor is she so circumstanced by policy or situa- 
tion that ‘ what does mischief to other countries does good to 
her, and what throws others back impels her forwards.’ Be- 
guiled by a paradox, he has uttered an absurdity. — In our 
late protracted debates on the subject of the negotiations, 
not a single statesman refrained from exclaiming against the 
enormous iniquity of France in her invasion of Spain. It was 
admitted byevery one of them that the flames of war being again 
lighted up, the conflagration might. probably spread from one 
end of Europe to the other; that we might ultimately be com- 
pelled— and compulsion must always be disadvantageous — to 
take up arms; that we stood at the door while a foul deed was 
perpetrating within ; and that all which we had ventured, or 
at any rate deemed prudent to do, was to exercise a mild dis- 
suasion, a gentle unoffending remonstrance against the trucu- 
lent invader! Why? Because the mighty energies of England 
are paralyzed by Dest. ‘The righteousness of the cause of 
Spain was not once questioned: but England must compute 
and calculate the perils to which her own safety would be 
exposed, before she dared boldly to spring on the assassin, 
wrench the sword from his hand, and rescue the victim. It 
was not thus that England comported herself in foreign 
affairs in the days of Elizabeth; or when the great mind of 
a successful usurper, intent on spreading her renown to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, struck mankind with astonish- 
ment, seeming to ennoble instead of debasing, to use the 
words of Mr. Hume, “ that people whom he had reduced to 
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subjection.” It was the boast of Cromwell that he would 
render the name of an Englishman as much feared, and as 
much revered, as ever the name of a Roman had been. — 
Nor would England thus have comported herself now, but for 
the overwhelming weight of Desr which encumbers her: she 
must now restrain her generous indignation and quench her 
feelings at the dictate of prudence. 

After having exhibited with appropriate pomp the wealth, 
power, and resources of this kingdom, the Abbé makes us smile 
when, fearing that he had too much dazzled the eyes of his 
countrymen by the excess of splendor in the object thus pre- 
sented to them, he directs their attention to a dark spot or 
two (ch. xi.) for the purpose of consolation and composure. 
One of these dark spots, on which the foreigner may rest his 
aching eyes, is what he calls the order or construction of pro- 
perty, ‘ from which the great mass of the people of England 
are excluded. Of a population of twelve millions of men, 
two-thirds are almost entirely shut out from the possession of 
any sort of property: their subsistence depends on their 
labor, and therefore on the wants and tastes, real or factitious, 
of the rest of the world, rather than on the cultivation of their 
own fields. This: evil arises from the two-fold concentration 
of large territorial property and large commercial capitals.’ 
(P.96.) Having expatiated on the nature of this consoling 
evil, and having previously exhausted all the stores of his 
eloquence in vaunting the omnipotence of England, M. pe P. 
gravely asserts that she is one of the most dependent of 
all nations! It will puzzle most of our readers to guess 
why: but it is because the extent of her mercantile trans- 
actions is so great, that she depends on her commerce with 
all the rest of the world ! — Nothing is more true than the 
fact, nothing more false than the inference. With all due 
deference to the Abbé, we must take the liberty of asserting 
that it is from the very extent of her foreign commerce that 
England derives her complete and perfect independence, 
The Continent presents a very different state of things, he 
continues; because property there is not constituted as in 
England: there, the mass of the people live almost entirely 
on their own territorial productions; while a portion of Eng- 
land subsists on the consumptions of the whole world, depends 
on them, and would perish if she were struck by a simulta- 
neous interdiction, a prohibition which should become general 
against receiving her goods. * How could that portion live 





* ¢ I) Angleterre périrait si elle etait atteinte par un interdiction 
combinée, ou par une fin de non-recevoir gut deviendrait générale.” 
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which draws subsistence from foreign consumptions? and, in 
that case, what would be the fate of England ? 

It is not less true in commerce than in philosophy that 
action and re-action are equal: a flea cannot skip on the earth 
without giving an impulse equal to the resistance which it sus- 
tains. Does the Abbé need to be informed that all foreign 
countries carry on their commerce with us, not for our bene- 
fit but their own ? it is the quid pro quo. He had just before 
told us that to England war was a source of wealth ;—that 
the temple of Janus is converted to the temple of Plutus for 
her benefit; — and that the same doors which let loose de- 
solation on the Continent are crowded with the spoils and 
tributes of the world, conquered by her trident or drawn 
from her workshops. If Bonaparte, with his cordon of doua- 
niers, at every river and every port of his subject-kings, failed 
in his wanton attempt to exclude British goods from the Con- 
tinent, we have but little ground to fear that any future effort 
to execute the same act of folly will be more successful. Were 
the commerce of England limited to a single country, and in 
the event of a war with that country she should refuse to take 
our customary supply of goods, there would be a correspond- 
ing displacement of workmen on both sides, creating mutual 
inconvenience: but it is precisely because the commerce of 
England is not limited to any single country, but is extended 
to every country in the world, that she is dependent on none. 
All the Abbé’s reasoning on this question appears extremely 
weak and inconsequential. 

At the close of this volume is an animated appeal in behalf 
of the Greeks, and a justification of the work of regeneration 
which we ardently hope is going on successfully in the Archi- 
pelago. Under the most disheartening circumstances, that 
brave people have marched onwards in “the road to freedom 
and independence, struggling against Mussulman tyranny and 
Mussulman bondage. ‘They have thrown off the abominable 
yoke; they have established a representative government in 
southern Greece; they have suffered butchery in Scio and 
in Cyprus: but, undaunted at the ferocity of their brutal 
foes, they have never flinched from the conflict, and have nobly 
earned the independent, and we hope ere long the quiet pos- 
session of the land of their forefathers. How is it that, while 
in Germany, Swisserland, and even in degraded France itself, 
societies have sprung up to assist with money, arms, and 
clothing, the glorious: cause for which the Greeks are contend- 
ing; how is it that in ¢his land of freedom so little useful 
sympathy has been awakened !— The Abbe pe Prapr de- 
serves great praise for the zeal and eloquence with which he 
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has not only now, but on former occasions, defended the cause 
of the Greeks. Constantinople must be their object, he says ; 
nothing should divert them from marching thither; all the 
success of their revolution depends on that step. — We may 
wish them at Constantinople, but should tremble if the suc- 
cess of their revolution depended on their arrival there. 





Art. IV. Les Conseils du Trone, &c.; 1. e. Advice from the 
Throne; given by Frederick the Great to the Kings and People 
of Europe, as a Commentary on all present and all future Con- 
gresses, &c. Edited by P. R. Auguis. 8vo. pp. 548. Paris. 
1823. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 10s. 6d. 


Ts is certainly a very entertaining volume; full of events, 

portraitures of royal manners, memoirs, delineations of 
character, and intrigues of courts. ‘ The Great Frederick” 
was one who spoke his mind freely: he was not only a king 
among men, but a man among kings: society had given him 
a civil crown, but nature gave him an intellectual one; and 
he was not only a warrior but a wit. It happens, too, that 
from his own love of literary society and pursuits, and from 
the familiarity in which he indulged many of his friends, we 
are as well acquainted with the personal character of Frede- 
rick II. as with that of any modern sovereign. Much we have 
learned from his own writings, and much from those of Vol- 
taire and other French savans; the Mémoires de la Princesse 
de Bareith, his sister, published ten or twelve years ago, let us 
into a great many family-anecdotes; and M. Thiébault’s Sou- 
venirs de Vingt Ans de Sejour a Berlin seem hardly to have left 
much for the gleaners. 

From a lively, critical, sarcastic, and thief-catching preface, 
which introduces this work, we understand that the object of its 
publication is to complete the collection of the royal author’s 
writings. It is divided into five parts, of which the § Works’ 
constitute the first four. The jst is intitled ‘ Mornings of 
the King of Prussia;’ being a sort of exposé, for the instruc- 
tion of Frederick- William, his nephew and the heir to his 
crown, of the principal events of his government from the 
year 1740 to 1769 inclusive. 2. § Particulars of his Mili- 
tary, Private, and Literary Life;’ enlarging on events briefly 
introduced in the preceding part, and explaining the prin- 
ciples of his policy. $3. Some opuscula. 4. Letters to 
various personages, the Marquis de Valori, Marshal Saze, 
Baron Grimm, M. D’ Alembert, &c. &c. 5. § An Account of 
the Siege of Asoph by the Russians, and of the Journey of 
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Peter I. in Holland; both of which were found in his Ma- 
jesty’s cabinet at Potsdam. 

Now where are the vouchers for the genuineness of these 
writings? It is very well remarked by the editor that the lot 
of great personages is like that of the gods, — they are made to 
speak, but their oracles are often supposititious. Ceesar being 
dead, his pretended memoirs, constantly cited but never shewn, 
served as a preparation for the triumvirate, and for the domi- 
nion of Octavius. Mercantile avidity may draw a profit from 
these frauds, even though they answer not the purpose of 
ambition. With respect to these pieces, however, we should 
say that they carry with them considerable internal evidence 
of the genuineness of the sign-manual; that they have much 
of the causticity and epigrammatic sarcasm, of the dry humor, 
ease, and mingled sternness which characterize the acknow- 
leged compositions of this royal writer: but such peculiari- 
ties are not excluded from imitation, in the first place ; and, in 
the second, it would be no easy matter to ascertain how much 
of his acknowleged writings belonged really to Frederick, 
and how much to those of his confidential secretaries and 
friends to whom he was in the habit of intrusting the neces- 
sary task of revising his manuscripts, and preparing them for 
the press; of planing and polishing, for he was a very rough 
workman. Frederick wrote French and spoke it like a man 
who had never been out of Germany, or gone farther into 
France than Strasbourg; and Voltaire had reason to boast 
that he was accustomed to wash his Majesty’s foul linen. 

Among other curiosities contained in this volume, are two 
or three specimens of Frederick’s hetérography ; and, as they 
are very short, we shall give them: 


‘ Note écrite par Frédéric, en marge d'un Mémoire qui lui 
avait été remis dans une Assemblée du Consistoire Supérieur, sur les 
inconveniens qu il y avatt a faire accompagner les criminels jusqu au 
lieu de UVexécution, par des Ecclésiastiques, en chantant des Can- 
tiques, et en récitant des prieres : 

‘ « J'ai interdit des preters pour les grand crimes quand des 
hommes ne voulant pas se tuér eux mémes, crainte del’ Enfer, tuent 
un Enfant pour avoir le temps de faire pénitence, ou dans les crimes 
affreux, pour empécher la perte de deux citoyens, Vhomicide simple 
de soy méme étant préfcrable a Uassassinat d'un autre, dont le coup- 
able est encore puni de mort, dans les mawvaises actions, ou il n’y a 
pas atrossité outrée, le prétre peut jouer ses rolle comme lordinaire, 
mais je ne suis bien trouvé del avoir interdit dans ces cas exsepte, 
parce que cela a fait plus d’impretion que les potenses et les rodes. 

‘ « Frepéric.”” 


‘ Fragment d'une Lettre de la Main de Frédéric & M. Achard. 


‘ « Monssieur, ci quelqun fut james surpris! C'estoit moi ala 
lecture de vostre lettre, oux par un hazard inopiné, je me vis ¢rigé 
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en censseur et en critique ; james monssieur, n ‘aye eux ambition de 
lestre, et ct pareille pencée me fut venue, la coignoissance que j'ai de 


o. op 9 


Vinftriorité des mes forces Vaurait bientét suprimée. 


‘ Billet écrit de la Main de Frédéric, avec ’ Orthographie telle que 
ce Prince l’a mise. 


‘ «© Potzdam, le 22 Juin, 1782. 

‘ “ Je salue le segretaire perpétuel de l’accademie, et Come Lon 

dit que le 24 il passera par ict pour Marier sa fille a brandebour, 
Jj espere de pouvoir Mettre En personne Mon Hommage a ses piéds. 

‘ « Frepéric,”’ 


. Frederick’s hand-writing was very bad, and the autograph 
letter to M. Achard is full of erasures. ‘There is every reason 
to believe that all which he wrote passed under one or more 
revisions ; and that his foul linen, to repeat Voltaire’s dirty \ 
simile, was washed and rinsed in three or four different waters, 
before it obtained sufficient whiteness to be shewn in public. | 
Yet in reading the letters which are given in his posthu- 
mous works, we might say that Irederick’s style would sus- 
tain a comparison with that of Voltaire itself; and Latin 
quotations are occasionally interspersed, though this was a 
language of which he knew nothing. : 

We have called the Berlin preface, which ushers in this k 
volume, a ‘ thief-catching’ preface: for no Bow-street officer 
ever pursued his prey with keener scent, or ever shewed more 
activity in hunting the burglar or the pickpocket through 
his various windings to the last hiding-hole, than the writer 
of this introduction has shewn in detecting the literary frauds N 
played off by a great many celebrated characters, hitherto ’ 
unsuspected. In every country which has an abundance of 
money, abundance of genius and talent is to be had for it; 
and therefore it must not be believed that the Czarina Cathe- 
rine and the King of Prussia are the only great personages, 
who have had the merit ascribed to them of composing books 
of which they never wrote a line. It is exceedingly amusing to 
see such persons put on their trials, and brought to the bar of 
detection for obtaining literary honors under false pretences ; 
such as M. de Choiseul, Count Caylus, Lady Hamilton, M. de 
Segur, Baron Grimm, M. de Villeroi, Lebrun, Delaborde, 
Bourgoign, Mirabeau, and fifty others whose honesty had not 
been questioned : — but our business is not with them; we 
merely dropped in at the Old Bailey en passant, and now we 
must walk out of it. 

In the first Matinée, Frederick gives an account of the origin 
of his house, the position of his kingdom, and the manners of 
its inhabitants. 
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‘ « William the Great, by his splendid actions, first raised us 
above the common level of princes of the empire; and in 1701, 
which is not a very great while ago, vanity placed a crown on the 
head of my grandfather : from which period we must date our true 
strength and consistence, for that put us in a situation to dispute 
as kings and treat as equals with all the powers of the north. If 
we were to reckon up the virtues of our ancestors, we should 
easily see that it is not to such advantages that our family is in- 
debted for its aggrandizement: the greater part of the princes of 
our house conducted themselves rather sorrily : but chance and 
circumstances have favored us. I would even observe to you, 
that our first diadem was placed on one of the vainest and most 


fickle of heads, and a body crooked and humpty. But I see, my 


dear nephew, that I leave you in some uncertainty as to our 
origin. ‘They pretend that the Comte de Hohenzollern was of a 
great family: but, to say the truth, no one had fewer titles to 
boast : in other points, we have been very respectable gentlemen 
for some time past, and let that satisfy us.” ’ 


The second Matinée relates to * Religion :’ a ticklish sub- 
ject | 


* « There is nothing which so much tyrannizes over the under- 
standing and the heart as religion, because it accords neither 
with our own passions nor with the political views which a 
monarch ought to have. If he fears God— or rather hell —he 
becomes a Capuchin. Does a favorable opportunity present it- 
self for getting possession of a neighbouring province ? an army of 
devils rise up to forbid it: we are weak enough to believe that it 
is an act of injustice, and award ourselves the chastisement due to 
our crime. Are we desirous to make a treaty with any power ? 
If we bring to mind only that we are Christians, all is lost! we 
shall constantly be duped. As to war, it is a trade in which the 
slightest scruples will spoil every thing. In fact, where is the 
honest man who would undertake it, if he had not the right to lay 
down rules in justification of pillage, fire, and carnage. I do not 
mean to say, however, that we ought to publish impiety and atheism, 
but a man must think, according to the rank which he fills. All 
the Popes who have had common sense have maintained systems 
of religion favourable to their own aggrandizement ; and it would 
be the climax of folly for princes to trouble themselves about 
petty miseries, which are made only for the people. ‘The best 
method of keeping fanaticism out of your dominions is to have the 
most perfect indifference on the subject of religion. Believe me, 
my dear nephew, the Holy Mother has her little caprices, like any 
other mother. Resolve to be a philosopher on this point, and you 
will never see any disputes in your kingdom about religion ; for 
parties are formed only on the weaknesses of princes and their 
ministers. I have one important observation to make to you, viz. 
that your ancestors acted in the most judicious manner possible ; 
they effected a reform which gave them the very air of apostles — 
while they were well filling their purses. It is, without — 
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the most rational change that ever was accomplished : but, since 
there is nothing more to be gained, and it might be somewhat too 
hazardous, at the present moment, to follow their footsteps, be 
content with toleration.” — “* As our ancestors became Christians 
in the ninth century to please the emperors; Lutherans in the 
fifteenth, to seize the goods of the church; and Reformers in 
the sixteenth, to please the Hollanders, on account of the succes- 


sion of Claves; we may be allowed to become Jndifferentists for 
the tranquillity of our states.” ’ 


No man has ever been half so much,calumniated as Macchi- 
avel: through ignorance or malice, he has been accused as 
the apologist of tyranny while he was in the very act of clip- 
ping its wings and plucking out its talons; by publishing its 
secrets and exposing it in all its hideous deformity, he hoped 
that mankind would be disgusted with the monster. Frede- 
rick, mistaking or affecting to mistake the real object of the 
Florentine secretary, undertook to refute the maxims of * The 
Prince,” and published his Anti-Macchiavel ; and we are here 
presented with a singular, though probably not a solitary in- 
stance of a man becoming a convert to the very maxims which 
he has employed himself in refuting. Much of what we have 
taken from the second Matinée might have been written by 
Macchiavel in cutting irony, but it was written by Frederick 
in still more cutting sincerity and truth : — much of what we 
have not taken might have been written by Voltaire, and pro- 
bably was. 

‘ Justice’ is the subject of the third Ma/znée: but she is 
blind ; so was Frederick ; at least they seldom saw each other, 
— * Policy’ is the title of the fourth Matinée. Did Frederick 
surpass all other princes in political profligacy, or has he 
merely eclipsed them in the unblushing impudence of con- 
fessing it ? 

¢ « As, among men, it is agreed that to dupe our equals is 
a base and criminal action, we have been obliged to seek for some 
term which might soften tlie matter, and Policy is the word chosen, 
Without question, this word could only have been selected in 
favor of sovereigns, because it was not deemed quite decent to 
treat us like rogues and rascals. What I understand by the word 
Policy, my dear nephew, is that we must always be on the 
watch to dupe others ; this is the way, not indeed to have the ad- 
vantage, but to be on a par with them: for you may be thoroughly 
assured that all the states in the world run the same course, 
This principle being laid down, blush not to make alliances with 
the sole view of deriving the whole advantage from them yourself ; 
and never be guilty of the enormous folly of adhering to them 
when it is your interest to abandon them. Let this maxim also be 
ever present to your mind, that to strip your neighbours is to de- 
prive them of the means of annoying you.” ’ 
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It must, in fairness, be acknowleged that Frederick was in 
policy what Longinus was in philosophy and criticism, ‘ the 
great sublime he drew.” — A prince, he continues, should 
always exhibit himself in the most favorable light : 


* « When I was Prince Royal, I had but little of the soldier 
about me; I loved my ease, good cheer, wine, and women. After 
I became King, I became soldier, philosopher, and poet. I slept 
on straw, ate the ammunition-bread at the head of my troops, 
drank very little before my subjects*, and affected to despise wo- 
men. I always march without guards, and proceed night and day: 
my suite is select, not numerous; my travelling carriage is quite 
plain, but well-hung, and I sleep in it just as well as in my bed. I 
appear to pay very little attention to my mode of living; a single 
lacquey, a cook, and a pastry-cook, constituting the whole of my 
kitchen-equipage. I order my own dinner, and do it pretty well 
too, for I know the country, and always ask for that in which it 
excels, whether game, fish, ar meat. When I arrive at any place, 
I always pretend to be fatigued, and shew myself to the people 
with a shabby surtout and an uncombed wig. These nothings 
often make a striking impression. I give audience to every body 
except priests, ministers, and monks; as these gentlemen are ac- 
customed to speak at a great distance, I hear them from my win- 
dow; and a page receives them, and makes my compliments to them, 
at the door.” — ‘ Up to the present day, every body believes that 
it is the love I entertain for my subjects which induces me to visit 
my states as often as possible, and I let them indulge this fancy : 
but, to say the truth, this motive has very little to do with it. 
The fact is that I am obliged to act thus, and for this reason ; my 
kingdom is despotic, and he that is at the head has the sole charge 
of it. IfI do not travel over my estates, my governors would put 
themselves in my place, and gradually throw off the principles of 
obedience and adopt those of independence.” — ‘I have done 
every thing that I can to gain a reputation in the belles lettres, and 
have been more fortunate than Cardinal Richelieu, for, — mercy on 
me! I pass for an author: hut, between ourselves, those learned 
gentry are a very sorry race, and the whole tribe of them are 


_ insupportable for their vanity. A poet would refuse my kingdom 


rather than sacrifice one couplet of his fine verses. As author- 





* As a commentary on this sentence, we quote a passage from 
another place : 

‘ « Nature has given me propensities towards indulgence ; I 
love good cheer, wine, coffee, and liqueurs ; but my subjects be- 
lieve that Iam the most sober prince in the world. When I eat 
in public, my German cook prepares the dinner, I drink beer, and 
two or three glasses of wine ;— when I am in my private apart- 
ments, my French cook does his utmost to satisfy my palate, and 
I confess that I am a little fastidious. I am near to my bed, and 
it is that alone which recovers me from the effects of what I 
drink.”’ 
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ship is an employment which diverts me from the more serious occu- 
pations of the throne, I compose only when I have nothing better to 
do; and to give myself greater facilities, I keep some beaux esprits 
at my court who take the trouble of methodizing my thoughts. 
In my last journey, you observed with what distinction I treated 
M. D Alembert ; he always dined at my table, and I was continu- 
ally complimenting him. I have seen you express some surprize 
at the very marked attentions which I paid to this author: but do 
not you know that at Paris they listen to this philosopher as to an 
oracle ; that he talks of nothing but my talents and my virtues ; and 
that every where he maintains that I have all the characteristics 
of a great hero and a great king? Moreover, it is gratifying to me 
to hear myself praised with delicacy and discretion, for, to speak 
the truth, I am far from being insensible to flattery. I know very 
well that all my actions must not be referred to me: but D’ Alem- 
bert is so bland and insinuating when he sits by my side, that he 
never opens his mouth but to say the most obliging things of me. 
Voltaire was of a different character, and therefore I dismissed 
him. I made a merit of this to Maupertuis, but at bottom I was 
afraid of him, because I was not certain of being able at all times 
to remunerate him equally; and I knew perfectly well that the 
subtraction of a single crown from his salary would have brought 
me a thousand raps over the knuckles. All things considered, 
and with the best advice, it was resolved that two rival-wits could 
never breathe the same air. — I forgot to tell you that, in the midst 
of my greatest misfortunes, I took care to pay these wits their pen- 
sions; if you touch the purse of such philosophers, they will im- 
mediately make the most revengeful war on you.”’ 


After some edifying lessons in hypocrisy, Frederick thus 
concludes his fourth Matinée : 


‘ « J thus make you acquainted with man, my dear nephew, at 
my own expence. Believe me, he is ever the slave to his pas- 
sions ; self-love is his glory ; and all his virtues are founded on his 
own interest and his own ambition. Would you pass for a king ? 
Approach crime fearlessly. Would you pass fora sage? Practise 
dissimulation.” ’ 


The topic of the fifth Matznée is * State Policy,’ which the 
sceptered robber reduces to three principles: 1. keep all that 
you have, and get all that you can; 2. never make any al- 
liance but for your own advantage, and break it off the 
moment that it suits you to do so; 3%. under the most dis- 
astrous circumstances, make yourself feared and respected. 
The first and second of these maxims are sufficiently profli- 
gate: but, according to Frederick, they are not the less sound 
on that account, and he illustrates the use of them by his own 
conduct on various occasions. On ascending his throne, his 
first care was to see how the-coffers were filled. - His father’s 
economy had enabled him to form and execute great ogre 
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and four principal objects presented themselves, — Silesia, 
Polish Prussia, Dutch Guelderland, and Swedish Pomerania. 
** T fixed my views,” he says, ‘** on Silesia. — France wished 
to take away the empire from the house of Austria: — I 
desired nothing better. France wished to establish in Italy a 
state for the Infanta; — I was delighted with the project, be- 
cause it could only be done at the expence of the Queen. 
France at last conceived the noble scheme of marching to the 
gates of Vienna : — it was there that I eagerly expected her, in 
order that I might seize on Silesia. Have but money, my 
dear nephew, assume an air of confident superiority with 
your troops, wait for circumstances, and you may rest assured 
that you will not only be able to preserve your states but en- 
large them.” 

The sixth and last Matinée treats on ‘ Military Affairs,’ the 
management and discipline of troops, rewards, punishments, 
&c. Here every thing is bottomed on trickery and rascality, 
but a great deal of knowlege of human nature is displayed ; 
and certainly no one better knew the art of inspiring troops 
with enthusiasm, of leading them on to victory, or of raising 
their spirits after defeat. ‘ When you take the command,” 
he observes, ‘ never suffer your Generals to see through you ; 
affect an air of conscious superiority on military matters; and 
always attribute to them the disaster of any moment and the 
unfortunate issue of any enterprize. You saw how I treated 
Helzet and Finck tor having surrendered at Maxen; Zartrow, 
for having surrendered at Schweidnitz ; and Ztowne, for having 
advised the giving up of the citadel of Gratz. In fact, how- 
ever, the fault was not theirs, but mine.” —After such gratuitous 
confessions of every thing that is base and abominable, made 
too without a single expression of regret, or the slightest 
‘* compunctious visiting of nature,” we hardly know which 
most to admire, the infamy of the actions or the shameless 
avowal of them. 

Among his other confessions, Frederick acknowleges, how- 
ever, that his wars had brought Prussia to the brink of 
perdition. 

‘ « Now that my blood is running in a colder current,” he re- 
marks, “I see all my glory vanished into air! I have made a great 
noise in the world, and gained nothing ! When I compare the situ- 
ation of my kingdom in 1756 with what it is now, I am afflicted 
and confounded. Since that period, I have lost by war nearly 
three hundred thousand men: its population is reduced more than 
a third; the breed of horses and other animals is diminished more 
than half; the treasures of my father are gone,” &c. &c. — ‘* You 


see, therefore, that you have only one step to take in order to _ 
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ruined, and that is to engage in a new war: however glorious it 
may be, it will crush you.” ’ 


Here we shall pause for the present, with the intention of 
resuming this volume at a future time. It is clear that these 
precious ‘ Counsels’ were intended for publication, because 
they are expressly addressed to the ‘ Kings and People of 
Europe, and designed to serve as a Commentary on the Pro- 
ceedings of all present and future Congresses ;’ — and what 
an admirable commentary do they make! Written, perhaps, 
forty years ago, how prophetic were they of the cunning, per- 
fidy, cant, and hypocrisy which we have all witnessed in cer- 
tain congresses of the present day, where poisonous deeds are 
prepared in perfumed words; and where, with the sounds of 
honor, truth, liberty, and public good on the lips of an alliance 
of despots, a foul conspiracy is at work in their hearts to rob 
the human race of every thing which makes life worth having. 
And how? As the Israelites of old were wont to dedicate their 
children to the God of the Ammonites, so is the idolatrous 
worship of these mighty Molochs continued in the present 
days : —we sacrifice ourselves and our children in holocausts at 
their unholy shrines | Whom, then, have the people of despo- 
tic countries to blame? Themselves: their own pusillanimity 
or corruption. 


“© War is a game which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at. Nations would do well 
To extort their truncheons from the puny hands 
Of heroes, whose infirm and baby minds 
Are gratified with mischief ; and who spoil, 
Because men suffer it, their toy the world.” 
CowPER. 


If Frederick had not practised the maxims which he recom- 
mends, it would have been no more than charitable to give 
him credit for having indulged a sarcastic vein of irony in the 
composition of them ; but he took a Living king, as the lecturers 
at hospitals take a dead sulyect, namely, to teach the anatomy 
of his frame by dissection. The skeleton is in very good 
preparation, and we recommend it to the attentive study of all 
nations. 


[ To be continued. ] 
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Art. V. Essai sur les Irritations Intermittentes, &c.; 7. e. An 
Essay on Intermittent Irritations, or a New Theory of periodi- 
cal Diseases, masked Fevers, pernicious Fevers, and intermit- 
tent Fevers in general, explained according to the Doctrine of 
M. Broussais, and illustrated by numerous Cases, By P. J. 
Moncetiaz, M.D., of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, &c, 
2Vols. 8vo. pp.859. Paris. 1821. Imported by Treuttel 
and Co. Price 18s. sewed. 


4. doctrines of Broussais have lately attracted a large 

share of the attention of medical men throughout all the 
schools in Europe: but more especially in Paris, the imme- 
diate theatre of his exhibitions, as well as the focus from which 
his lessons are diffusing themselves abroad, and to a certain 
extent effecting a revolution in the opinions of physicians on 
the theory of febrile diseases. His boldness of assertion, 
confidence, and enthusiasm, have done more even than the 
display of talent which he has exhibited, in causing his doc- 
trines to be received, and inspiring with a kindred ardor many 
of his ablest pupils. Let us hear the language in which he 
speaks of his own system, ‘It appears to me that the 
physiological doctrine, which is now so rapidly propagated 
among ourselves, and is even disseminating itself among 
foreigners, rests on foundations that cannot be shaken. — My 
chief aim, above every thing, is to be useful to mankind. 
The tables of mortality have already furnished decisive evi- 
dence in favor of the physiological doctrine; and if I can 
trust the anticipations which I have formed, it ought, when 
carried to the full perfection of which it is susceptible, to 
have in a short time a more striking influence or. population 
than even the discovery of the vaccine inoculation.’ (EHaamen 
des Doct. Med. Preface.) 

The grand object of M. Broussais’ labors has been to prove 
that fever always depends on local irritation, and that the seat 
of this irritation is to be found in the mucous meribrane of 
the stomach and small intestines. Guastro-enteritis is, in his 
opinion, a disease of very frequent occurrence, and in its 
acute form being the proximate cause of fevers of all kinds, 
putrid, malignant, nervous, intermittent, or remittent; and 
it is by the same presumed inflammation of the mucous 
membrane that measles, small-pox, and scarlet fever com- 
mence their progress. On the other hand, the chronic 
gastro-enteritis, he asserts, gives birth to hypochondriasis, 
dyspepsia, pyrosis, cardialgia, bulimia, induration of the 
mesenteric glands, enlargement of the liver, the dropsy of 
drunkards, and other diseases which we have not room to 
enumerate. — Like most builders of systems, he has been led 
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to consider his favorite malady as the most important and 
widely prevailing of all, the corner-stone of the nosological 
edifice, and the means of explaining all that has hitherto been 
obscure or inexplicable in the morbid manifestations of the 
human frame. We must remark, however, that the belief 
that fever is the effect of local irritation was long ago enter- 
tained by different distinguished individuals, among whom 
Hoffman and Baglivi stand pre-eminent. Both of these 
authors refer some species of fever to an inflammatory affec- 
tion of the stomach and bowels ;. and, more recently, our 
countryman Dr. Bancroft has extended the same doctriné to 
the yellow fever: while the hypothesis of Dr. Clutterbuck 
(see M.R. vol. xcix. p. 46.) supposes the local inflammation 
of fever to exist in the encephalon. The progress of medical 
knowlege, and particularly of pathological anatomy, has tended, 
in a remarkable manner, to limit the number of what are 
named essential fevers, or those in which no local cause of 
Irritation can. be discovered; and, when we look back to the 
dissections of fever-cases by Dr. James Lind, we see how 
completely many of them agreed with different phlegmasie. 
One of these cases of supposed fever was in fact pleuritis; 
another, carditis; and a third, peritonitis. (Lind, Dissertat. 
on Fevers and-Infect.) 

Still, however, much remains to be done in, the pathology 
of fever. Dissection reveals to us numerous morbid. changes, 
some of which have given origin to the febrile excitement, 
while others have been the consequences of sympathetic irri- 
tation: to distinguish them from each other will always 
remain a difficult task in many forms of fever; and whosoever 
attempts to accomplish this object must proceed in a careful 
and minute observation of symptoms, and an accurate compa- 
rison of them with the appearances after death. ‘To assume, 
as the essential cause of fever, any one species of local inflam- 
mation, is obviously to run into error: but we have no doubt 
that the advancement of pathological anatomy will serve more 
and more to establish the doctrine of the dependence of 
febrile disease on local irritation. Sometimes, this irritation 
will be found to have had its seat in one organ, and sometimes 
in another; and cases too, we fear, will not be wanting, in 
which the utmost skill and dexterity of the anatomist will fail 
to discover the seat of the morbid action. The great practi- 
cal benefit, to be derived from this belief in the topical origin 
of fever, is a constant and watchful anxiety, on the part'of the 
physician, to discover what organ is pacticularly affected, or 
even threatened, that he may instantly attempt its relief. 
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Of all the forms of fever, that which it seems most difficult 
to reconcile to the doctrine of local origin is the pure inter- 
mittent; and to elucidate this difficult subject, as well as to 
establish the truth of M. Broussais’ hypothesis, is the ob- 
ject of the work before us. Its author is an able, erudite, and 
apparently favored pupil of Monsieur B., to whom he dedi- 
cates his book as a testimony of homage and gratitude: but 
he is evidently inexperienced as a physician ;— one who 
appears to have seen disease only under the eye of his master, 
dividing his time between the clinical lessons of Broussais and 
the labors of his study; and he confesses that ‘ for ourselves, 
we have as yet seen little.’ (P. 675.) 

The Doctor commences with some general remarks on irri- 
tation, and its periodical return or intermission ; which, as he 
well remarks, is an attribute of the animal frame both in health 
and disease: the action of the heart and the respiratory 
muscles, the functions of the stomach and bowels and of the 
uterus, the alternations of sleep and watching, all proving how 
intimately it is interwoven with the animal system. In dis- 
ease, too, even when a constant and unchanging source of 
irritation exists, we have intermission and exacerbation of 
symptoms presenting themselves in the most conspicuonps 
manner. ‘This is particularly illustrated by many cases of 
irremediable and organic alteration in the contents of the 
chest; more especially in diseases of the heart, where the 
cause of irritation is never absent, yet the patient enjoys 
frequent and sometimes almost regular intervals of perfect 
ease. 

Intermittent diseases are shewn by M. Monce.az to con- 
stitute a very extensive class. He has distinguished them into 
inflammatory, hemorrhagic, sub-inflammatory or lymphatic, 
and nervous irritations: those affecting the external parts of the 
body being first considered, and, secondly, those affecting the 
internal. ‘The range which the author has thus taken is very 
extensive, and hence he is enabled to present to his readers a 
very complete view of the subject. Much erudition is shewn 
by him in the rich store of materials which he has collected 
from every quarter, both in the more remote and in the mo- 
dern records of medicine ; and, with few exceptions, the cases 
have been selected with judgment and discrimination, We 
could have wished, however, that some of those from Arnold 
Boot, Schulze, and the Acta Nat. Curiosor., had been omitted ; 
as their appearance in more creditable company serves rather 
to throw a cloud over the character of their associates. (See 
pp. 82, 89. 102.) 
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By establishing in a distinct manner, on the testimony of 
reputable authors, the existence of intermittent inflammato 
diseases, M. Monce.iaz has prepared the way for the hypo- 
thesis of Broussais ; which supposes that the true intermittent 
fever is always produced by inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach and small intestines. When we 
see that the periodical return of ophthalmic and other inflam- 
mations is prevented by the exhibition of cinchona, we are less 
staggered at the idea of its producing a cure in the presumed 
gastro-enteritis of M. Broussais: but, in all these cases of in- 
flammation of an intermittent type, we are decidedly of 
opinion that the employment of depletion is necessary during 
their continuance; and that cinchona, without this aid, is not 
adequate to their cure. In intermittent fever itself, the known 
existence of local inflammation must be met by the use of the 
lancet, or topical depletion, and the administration of cin- 
chona must be delayed until that diseased action has been 
subdued. If indolent enlargement or chronic inflammation 
exist in any viscus, during the continuance of intermittent 
fever, then local derangements are to be remedied by the 
judicious employment of mercury, or other deobstruents, and 
not by cinchona. All that we know of the mucous membrane 
of the digestive organs, both in health and in disease, opposes. 
the hypothesis of M. Broussais ; and inflammation, or even a 
tendency to it, in the digestive mucous membrane, is much 
more likely to be increased than removed by the exhibition 
of those hot peppers which are notoriously known to drive 
off the attack of ague, and occasionally to prevent its recur- 
rence. ‘The arsenical solution, too, is a remedy of the most 
approved efficacy in this disease; yet, in large doses, it will 
certainly induce that very inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomaelh and intestines, which has been assumed 
by Broussais as the proximate cause of intermittent fever. 

The following is a summary of the arguments by which 
the author has endeavored to establish the doctrine of his 
master : 


‘ Supported by this mass of proofs, which we have developed 
in succession, and drawn from seven different sources ;— 1. from 
the analogy which is generally acknowleged to exist between in- 
termittent fever and certain pernicious fevers, which, as we have 
proved, are true intermittent phlegmasie, having their seat either 
in the external parts of the body or in the viscera: 2. from an 
examination of the causes of intermittent fever, which we have 
seen are all irritating, or capable of producing inflammatory dis- 
ease ; and which, moreover, always act either directly or indirectly 
on the digestive system: 3. from an analysis of symptoms, by 
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which we have been led to observe, among those of intermittent 
fever, several constant and unequivocal signs of inflammation of 
the digestive organs: 4. from certain modes in which intermittent 
fever terminates ; by the external or internal developement of 
different phlegmasiz, which supersede the fever by a kind ef crisis; 
or by the expulsion from the digestive tube of some foreign 
body, or of worms: 5. from the agreement of the greater number 
‘of authors respecting the seat of intermittent fever; which they 
‘distinctly point out as in those very organs which the symptoms 
during life shew to be disordered, and after death are found to be 
injured: 6. from the discordant opinions of the same authors on 
the subject of the systems and hypothesis which they have in- 
vented, and respecting the treatment which they have employed 
in such fevers: 7. from the great majority of the dissections in 
these cases, which prove the existence of organic lesions, or of in- 
flammation, in the digestive canal and its annexed viscera: — 
from this mass of evidence, then, we conclude in general terms, 
that intermittent fever is always symptomatic of a local affection ; 
and that this local affection is almost always an inflammation of the 
digestive mucous membrane, or of its annexed viscera; and, finally, 
we infer that intermittent fever is never essential.’ (P. 658.) 


Dr. M. here evidently admits that gastro-enteritis is not 
always present in cases of intermittent fever; which, we 
believe, is more than M. Broussais will be disposed to acknow- 
jege. On-reviewing the facts on record, respecting the 
pathological :anatomy of intermittent fever, the author draws 
the following «conclusion : 


-¢°From all these facts, which we have now stated, and the 
:aumber of which might have been easily increased by a little 
reading, we would not infer that dissection always discovers the 
seat of intermittent fever, and uniformly exhibits to us remark- 
able organic lesions, to which we can refer the different symptoms 
constituting these fevers. But we conclude that, in the greatest 
number, three-fourths at least, of the persons who have died of 
intermittent fever, and whose bodies have been examined, there 
have been found in the digestive canal, and its annexed organs, the 
liver, spleen, pancreas, and mesentery, organic lesions so con- 
siderable as to have been capable of developing, by sympathy, 
all those general febrile symptoms which constitute intermittent 
fever.’ (P. 639.) 


M. MonGeEt.az seems here to have forgotten that many of 
those organic changes in the viscera, to which he alludes, 
are consequent on the long continuance of intermittent fever, 
aud not by any means the causes of it: — but perhaps we 
shall be told that the gorged and hardened liver, and the 
ague-cake, are proofs of a pre-existing gastro-enteritis, from 
which they have arisen. ‘The assertion, however, is altogether 
gratuitous and unsupported. Indeed, in a subsequent pas- 
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sage, the author admits distinctly, although not without a 
considerable portion of the verbiage of M. Broussais, that 
visceral obstructions in intermittents are the effects of the 
accumulation of the circulating fluids in the internal parts, 
during the cold stage of the disease. (P. 781.) 

Among the facts which might have been adduced in proof 
of the origin of intermittent fever from topical irritation, the 
author, had he stood on this firmer and more rational ground, 
might have brought forwards the well-known occurrence of 
regular paroxysms of ague, during the treatment of strictures 
of the urethra by the armed bougie. The rigors, also, followed 
by increased heat of skin and perspiration, which so uniformly 
accompany the formation of large purulent deposits within 
the body, have always been considered by us as very nearly 
akin to the intermittent paroxysm ; and, in this point of view, 
they serve to corroborate the opinion of the local origin of 
that disease. ‘The phanomena of hectic fever present a close 
approximation to quotidian ague; and, in that insidious form 
of febrile disease, the existence of topical irritation is in all 
cases detected sooner or later. 

The views which M. Moncetiaz has adopted from M. 
Broussais, of the gastro-enteritic nature of ague, have not 
led him to any novelties in the treatment of that disease; 
which, indeed, we hail as a favorable omen of his good sense 
and information. He has detailed at some length the most 
approved mode of managing cases of intermittents, although 
with a display of less energy of practice than we were pre- 
pared to expect from a disciple of the new French school. 
Instead of attacking the disease as soon as the patient is 
placed under his care, and any intermission of the paroxysm 
permits, by clearing out the prime vie and administering the 
cinchona, he advises that trial should be first made of the 
expectant treatment, at least in slight cases: ~~ but cases that 
promise to be slight may prove obstinate ; the disease itself 
cannot be beneficial to the constitution of the individual, as 
it was long ago believed; and the use of properly selected 
remedies will never have any injurious effects. With respect 
to the exhibition of the cinchona, the author has expressed 
himself in a judicious manner, and with a proper deference 
to the recorded opinions of the most experienced physicians : 
but of other remedies he appears to have formed by no means 
an adequate estimate. ‘This is peculiarly true of the arsenical 
solution, with the value of which he seems to ‘be little ac- 
quainted. 

‘ We are of opinion,’ he remarks, ‘ that a remedy so Sa aaa 


as this ought never to be tried where others can be procure 
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where we are not urgently required to attempt the immediate 
removal of the intermittent fever: because, although the employ- 
ment of this remedy has been attended with success, it not un- 
frequently produces deep ulcerations in the digestive mucous 
membrane, which almost always, in the end, cause the individuals 
to sink, some time after they have been cured of their agues ; 
and because, independently of its immediate action on the mucous 


membrane of the stomach, it may be absorbed, and produce fatal 
effects on the organs of respiration.’ (P. 721.) 


The arsenical solution is not very likely, indeed, ever to 
be in favor with those who consider true intermittent fever as 
gastro-enteritis : but hypothesis must yield to the well-authen- 
ticated results of practice; and we doubt not that the merits 
of this preparation, as a remedy in periodical diseases, will 
remain firmly established, when the doctrine which its utility 
seems to subvert shall have become obsolete, or perhaps for- 
gotten. 

We cannot take leave of M. Moncettaz without paying 
to him the tribute due to laborious erudition, clear arrange- 
ment, and ingenious reasoning. If he has failed, as we 
think he has, to prove the truth of the doctrine which it was 
his object to-establish, he has nevertheless performed a valuable 
service to the profession by presenting to them, in a condensed 
form, arich collection of facts, which shew that intermittent 


fever is often connected with and even caused by local irri- 
tation. 





Art. VI. Traitéde Cristallographie, &c. ; i.e. a Treatise on Crys- 
tallography; to which are subjoined the Application of the 
Principles of that Science to the Determination of Mineral 
Species, and a new Method of representing the Crystalline 
Forms, in Projection. By the Abbé Hat, Honorary Canon 
of the Metropolitan Church of Paris, Member of the Legion of 
Honor, Knight of the Order of St. Michael of Bavaria, of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, Professor of Mineralogy in the 
King’s Garden, and in the Faculty of Sciences of Paris, &c. &c. 
2 Vols. 8vo. With 4to. Atlas. Paris. 1822. Imported by 
Treuttel and Co. Price 2/. 2s. sewed. 


EFORE the final close of his earthly career took place, the 
distinguished author of these volumes was fortunately en- 
abled to unfold, in that lucid order and clearness of style 
which characterize his writings, his ultimate views of physical 
and mineralogical science, and to secure for his memory a 
pure and lasting reputation. The present work, like his 
other treatises and memoirs, is evidently the fruit of much 
diligent and persevering meditation, and manifests no ordinary 
exercise 
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exercise of talent and ingenuity. Respecting the validity, 
however, of the claims which the crystallographic system of 
mineralogy can assert to be received as an infallible source of 
the recognition of species, we have already, more than once, 
ventured to express our doubts; for it does not reach those 
cases in which no regular forms have been observed, and it 
must prove of very partial application in all those in which 
the symmetrical forms are of rare occurrence. On former oc- 
casions, too, we have hinted at the minute and delicate trains 
of investigation, and manual processes, which its practical 
adoption pre-supposes; to say nothing of a competent acquaint- 
ance with geometry and algebra, and some degree of familiarity 
with a very cumbersome apparatus of notation. Asa popular 
and commodious method of determining the names and sta- 
tions of mineral substances, therefore, we cannot safely re- 
commend it to the unscientific tyro. At the same time, it may 
not be denied that, in the course of thirty years of patient and 
sedulous study, the Abbé Haty’s perspicacious and vigorous 
intellect has elicited so many interesting facts and discoveries, 
and has thrown so much light on the natural history of the 
unorganized masses of matter which surround us, that a con- 
secutive record of his labors will abundantly recompense the 
trouble of perusal. In the present instance, we lament our 
inability to convey to our readers any adequate idea of the 
illustrative and demonstrative portions of his favorite system, 
because the text would be quite unintelligible without the 
ample series of diagrams to which it incessantly refers; and 
we feel ourselves reluctantly constrained to limit our report to 
a suminary notice of the contents of the work. 

The exposition of the theory, which occupies the larger 
portion of the volumes, is divided into two parts, intitled the 
Synthetic and the Analytical. In the former, the learned 
author applies simple reasoning to the crystalline projections, 
in order to demonstrate to the eye that which the theory is 
meant to demonstrate to the understanding; or, in other 
words, he details the principles and the results of the theory : 
while in the latter he states the formule and their uses, either 
in obtaining the crystalline forms that have a reference to the 
same species, and serve to connect them with one another 
and with the primitive forms from which they are derived, or 
in developing the geometrical properties which flow from their 
dimensions and structure. ‘The first part commences with 
a parallel between the properties of mineral and organical 
bodies ; which is followed by a general division of crystalline 
forms, and an explanation of the terms crystal and crystalliz- 
ation. Such of the forms as present types of the species are 
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particularly illustrated, with an account of the goniometer and 
its uses; and the varieties to which the original forms are 
liable, the extraction of those that are regular from the nucleus, 
and the five descriptions of solids obtained by the mechanical 
division of crystals, are considered in their order. — In con- 
sequence of repeated subdivisions of the nucleus, similar 
crystals are obtained, to the last degree of tenuity that can be 
effected by human means: but the process may be continued 
in thought, down to those invisible particles which originally 
united in the liquid in which they were held in suspension to 
form crystals, and which are termed zntegrant. ‘Those, again, 
which are supposed to enter into the composition of these in- 
tegrant particles, and which can be separated from them only 
‘by chemical analysis, are denominated principal or elementary. 
From the three most simple forms of the polyedron, —namely, 
the tetraédron, the triangular prism, and the parallelopipedon, 
which are those of the integrant molecules, — is deduced that 
almost infinite variety of crystalline forms which nature pre- 
sents to our observation. Subtractive particles, laws of decre- 
ment, natural joints, the law of symmetry, &c. are likewise de- 
fined and exemplified; and the doctrines to which they refer 
are discussed with much patience and distinctness. 
With regard to the fertility of the laws of decrement, the 
Abbé observes, 


‘It would appear to us unlimited, if the quantities of subtracted 
ranges were to extend indefinitely beyond the first terms of the 
series of natural numbers. In order, however, to contain it within 
its true boundaries, we must be guided by the theory, and by 
what the familiar agency of nature herself seems to dictate to us; 
namely, that the most ordinary decrements are at the same time 
the most simple; and that the most rare do not deviate from the 
simplicity of the former but by a term little remote: so that all 
which lies beyond should be reckoned impossible. Now, by con- 
fining myself to those which I mentioned at first, and supposing 
that they take place by 1, 2, 3, 4 ranges on the edges or other 
angles of a rhomboid, such as that of the carbonate of lime, I 
demonstrate, by the aid of a formula, that on this hypothesis the 
number of possible forms is 8388604. I am far from believ- 
ing that all these forms exist in nature; and a large portion of 
them will, doubtless, never be seen except through the medium 
of theory. My own collection contains nearly 160, which are all 
that I have observed. The Count de Bournon computes at 620 
the number of those of which he assigns the determination in his 
complete treatise on the carbonate of lime and arragonite, a work 
which reflects honor at once on the extent and the variety of his 
knowlege: but, supposing that we had under our eyes all those 
which have been produced by crystallization, in the subterraneous 
caverns where it enjoys its freedom, we cannot doubt that the 
number indicated by the formula would be incomparably more 
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considerable. In order to have an accurate idea of its power, we 
should generalize the mode of representing it, because it is not 
measured by the amount of that which is, but of that which may be.’ 


The object of the second, or analytical part, is to develope 
all those researches which have conduced to the establishment 
of mineralogy on the scientific principles of crystallography, 
and the solution of the proposed problems by the analytical in 
preference to the tr igonometrical method. ‘The properties 
and relations of the primitive forms are investigated in detail, 
and various general formule are introduced for the right ap- 
prehension of the theory of the octaédron, dodecaédron, &c. 
The accidents of the transposition and of the mutual pene- 
tration of crystals, with the modifications of forms originating 
in rapid crystallization, likewise furnish matter of interesting 
discussion. 

Having thus exhibited the theory in all its bearings, the 
author proceeds, i in the third part of the work, to consider the 
application of crystallography to the determination of mineral 
species. In the first section, or article, he traces our notions 
of mineral species to the respective qualities and quantities of 
their elements, and the mutual functions of the latter ; assign- 
ing the preference to crystallography as a criterion of specific 
distinctions, the very operation of chemical analysis destroying 
the characteristic features of the substance submitted to trial. 
In the two succeeding articles, he points out what he con- 
ceives to be the advantages of founding specific characters on 
the results of crystallization. One of the most striking cir- 
cumstances, which are stated under this head, is the apparent 
elective faculty with which the integrant molecules of each 
rhomboid are indued, to obey a particular tendency to certain 
laws; disregarding, as it were, other laws, though equally 
simple, or even more simple than those to which they manifest 
a partiality. —In the fourth article, the Abbé weighs the 
force of an objection’which has been urged against his system ; 
viz. that, in a certain number of cases, the same primitive form, 
and consequently the same form of the molecule, is assigned 
to very different mineral species. It appears on examination, 
however, that these are limits of other forms, and the only 
cases that can occur among minerals of different natures. ‘ I 
conclude,’ says the author, ‘ with a discussion connected with 
the same subject, and referring to the substance known by the 
name of Spathose iron, of which the formation is still a mys- 
tery. I shew that the most probable opinion, among those 
which have been advanced respecting this formation, is that 
the figure of the calcareous rhomboid, under which the mi- 
neral in question presents itself, is the result of one of those 
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operations that I have denominated pseudomorphoses ; by aid 
of which one substance takes the place, we know not how, 
of a different substance, and at the same time borrows 
from it its form.’ M. Haty’s reasoning on this hypothesis 
exhausts the fifth article. — The sixth and seventh treat, at 
great length, of the mixture of heterogeneous substances in 
minerals, and of the relative modes of estimating them by the 
chemist and the crystallographer. In the eighth, the oc- 
casional discordance between the results of chemistry and crys- 
tallography is considered. Here the Abbé remarks: ¢ Such 
is the case when two substances in which the form of the in- 
tegrant molecule is absolutely the same, and moreover not a 
limit, differ only with respect to their component principles, 
as exhibited by analysis. In the same case, the physical 
characters come to the support of those deduced from the 
crystalline form; whence I conclude that, if the principle of 
definite proportions appears to oppose the approximation of 
the two substances, it is the effect of one of those anomalies 
of analysis of which numerous examples might be adduced.’ — 
Article ix. illustrates the coincidence of the laws of decrement 
in varieties which belong to the same species, as in pyrovene, 
amphibole, and tourmaline: while the tenth discusses the inde- 
terminable forms, and points to some curious physical pro- 
perties by which they may be ascertained. We shall cite an 
unexpected example. 


‘I had embraced, in my treatise, the then generally received 
opinion, which is still asserted by all writers on the subject, that 
sal gem decrepitates, and even violently, on ignited charcoal. So 
prevalent was the persuasion of its identity in all respects with 
that which is employed for domestic purposes, and the decrepit- 
ation of which in the fire is known to every body, that, had the 
idea occurred to a mineralogist of subjecting it to the same action, 
he would have conceived it superfluous to repeat such a common 
experiment. This consideration did not deter me; and the fol- 
lowing is the result to which Ll have been conducted by submit- 
ting to the same experiment the salt of Willicska, that of Cardona, 
that of Bex, that of Arabia, &c., and by employing, in succession, 
pieces which presented the varieties that I have designated by the 
names of laminar, lamellar, granular, and fibrous. The fragments 
of sal gem, placed on ignited charcoal, remain on it without de- 
crepitating, even when the fire is urged by the bellows. If we 
take hold of one of those fragments with small platina pincers, 
and expose it to the flame of a taper, it remains in like manner 
without explosion, and in a moment is seen to undergo an aqueous 
fusion, and to attach itself to the pincers in the form of a globule. 
During this operation, the flame exhibits slight inflations. The 
reason of this difference between the results presented by the two 
descriptions of salt is, that the salt obtained by evaporation from 
sea- 
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sea-water contains a portion of water which is present in excess, 
and which, reduced into vapour, occasions the explosion that has 
been denominated decrepitation. The sal gem, on the contrary, 
which contains only what is termed its water of crystallization, ex- 


periences merely simple fusion, produced by the disengagement 
of that water.’ 


Article xi. exhibits an abridged history of crystallography 
during the last thirty years, Here the author may say with 
truth, “quorum pars magna fui ;” and his retrospect, ac- 
cordingly, is chiefly occupied with the different stages of his 
appropriate line of investigation. 

The fourth and last part of this elaborate treatise is allotted 
to an explanation of the most eligible modes of representing 
the crystalline forms by figures in projection, which will be 
best understood by means of the plates, It differs from per- 
spective in this respect, that the represented object is sup- 
posed to be seen at an infinite distance, so that the rays pro- 
ceeding from its various points are parallel to one another. 
Figures delineated on this principle are less attractive to the 
eye, but convey more palpable images of their prototypes, 
than those which are executed according to the rules of per- 
spective. 

In the prosecution of his labors, the author has carefully 
and gratefully recorded the practical assistance which he has 
derived from one or two of the most distinguished of his 
pupils; and he makes such candid and honorable mention 
even of those who have objected to his views, that science 
seems to have achieved in his mind one of her fairest tri- 
umphs, by at once expanding the sentiments and moulding 
them to the habitual influence of courteous and kindly regards. 
Should the system, therefore, which he has advocated with so 
much ability and zeal, fail of being generally received in 
Europe, and of being admitted as the standard of appeal, we 
are not warranted to attribute the cause to any defect of 
talent, diligence, or dignified and amiable character. 








Art. VII. Biographie Nouvelle des Contemporains, &c.; i.e. New 
Biography of Contemporaries, &c. By MM. Arnaut, Jay, 
Jouy, Norrins, &c. &c. Vols. VII. VII. and IX. 8vo. Paris. 
1822-3. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 14s. each. 


ProRmen portions of this work were noticed in our xcivth vol., 
p. 536., and xcixth, p. 513.; and we have now before us 
three new volumes, which contain the letters F, G, H, /, and 
J. The same liberal tone of commentary, which has exposed 
several articles of the book to the hostile notice of the French 
courts 
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courts of justice, continues to pervade the additional matter, 
but a more gentle and cautious form of expression has pru- 
dently been adopted. The editors are evidently in relation 
with persons friendly to popular liberty all over Europe; and 
they mention living eminence everywhere in that spirit of ap- 
preciation, which would be called public opinion after the 
ascendancy of freedom.—As before, we shall select a life (some- 
what abridged) from each volume, and make a few remarks on 
those statements which may seem to require correction. 


‘ Foscolo, Ugo, was born in the island of Zante about the year 
1772, Vehement passions and severe principles, an ardent pa- 
triotism and a poetic imagination, impetuosity of character and 
colossal but capricious projects, soon gave him fame, enemies, and 
misfortunes. Neither his prose nor his poetry is of the first order. 
Affected conciseness, a vigor worthy of Michael Angelo, and a 
boldness which is frequently sublime, have snatched his writings 
from oblivion, but not from censure. The Italian Revolution in- 
spired him with the hope of seeing an antique liberty resume its 
residence at Rome; but he was disappointed, and inconsolable at 
the failure of the enterprize. The pangs of a lover, which in a 
mind like his are almost intolerable, were superadded to the de- 
spair of the citizen; and he has related much of his personal his- 
tory in the well known Last Letters of Jacob Ortis, an eloquent 
novel, in which the hero, endangered by his politics and thwarted 
in his affections, closes his life, like Werter, by suicide. Ortzs 
produced much sensation in Italy, and has been extensively ad- 
mired elsewhere. A commentary on the poem of Callimachus 
about Berenice’s hair, published in 1803, created a literary contro- 
versy full of bitterness and irony. 

‘ M. Foscolo next removed to France, and became intimately 
connected with Ginguené, whom he assisted to collect materials 
for the history of Italian literature ; afterward, he went back to 
Milan, and published there his Dez Sepolcri, a poem fuller of ener- 
getic than of harmonious passages. Having had some militar 
experience and science, he edited in 1808 the works of Montecu- 
culi, which he annotated partly by the help of a Latin edition pub- 
lished at Vienna in 1718. He was the competitor of Montz for 
undertaking a translation of the Iliad in blank verse: but, after 
having published as specimens the first and second books, he was 
advised by the critics to desist in favor of his rival. His Ajace, a 
philosophic tragedy, is supposed to have furnished a model to 
Lord Byron, —- Subsequently to ‘the abdication of Napoleon, 
Foscolo became connected with the friends of liberty in Italy, who 
excited the jealousy of the Austrian government ; and he was in 
consequence arrested, and either allowed or ordered to leave the 
country. He then went to London, where he still remains, under 
the dangerous protection of the alien-bill,’ 


A French poet addressed to Signor Foscolo the following 
elegant quatrain: 


L’? ARBRE 
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L’ ARBRE Exorigue. 


‘© Ton écorce n'a plus d’odeur, 
Ta feuille, hélas, parait flétrie ; 
Bel arbre, d’ou vient ta langueur ? 
— Je ne suis plus dans ma patrie.” 


The life of Fouché, Duke of Otranto, which is too long for 
our limits, casts a new light on several recent transactions, 
which have been much misunderstood. That of General Foy 
deserves consultation, The memoir of Charles Fox is given 
at length, but not with much tenderness to his memory. 

In the article Gourgaud are some statements, and several 
insinuations, which certain public men in England would do 
well satisfactorily to refute. ‘The biography of the late Duke of 
Grafton is singularly imperfect. ‘That of the Abbé Gregoire 
is drawn up with laborious completeness, and generous equity. 
Earl Grey is strangely metamorphosed as to title, by being 
called * Grey (Lord Charles Howick) Earl of Surdy.’ What 
this last word was intended to mean, we know not. His pro- 
per titles are Viscount Howick and Earl Grey. — The life of 
Goffin records the extraordinary and heroic escape of some 
miners from a submerged cavern. 

As the Swedish poet Gyllenborg is little known in this 
country, which ought to receive hospitably all the eman- 
ations of Gothic genius, we shall translate the article relative 
to him. 


* Gyllenborg, Gustavus Frederic, Count, a Swedish poet, born 
in 1729, is descended from the Count Charles Gyllenborg, who 
was ambassador to the court of Londen from the celebrated 
Charles XII. Bred to the bar, he began praetice in the court of 
Chancery: but being of a quiet and recluse disposition, and 
having received a competency from his family, he gradually with- 
drew from active employment to devote himself to literature, In- 
timately acquainted with Count Creutz, who was successively 
Swedish minister at Madrid and at Paris, Gyllenborg was led to 
study the Spanish and French languages, and particularly delight- 
ed in Parisian authors. He and his friend were ultimately settled 
near together, and worshipped the muses in amicable competition. 
When Gustavus III, founded in 1780 an academy of science and 
literature, Gyllenborg was appointed president of the poetic class, 
and pronounced the inaugural oration. He died in 1809, at the 
advanced age of 80. — His first work was a translasion into Swe- 
dish of the Art poetigue of Boileau: but he also versified in his 
own language several of the satires and some fables of Lafon- 
taine. He moreover wrote elegies, and tragedies of an original 
cast: but his most celebrated production is an epic poem on the 
passage of the Baltic over the ice by the troops of Charles X. in 
1658, when the King of Sweden. successfully gave battle to his 
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enemy on the straits near the island of Fionia.— Winter and 
Spring, Leisure and Miseries, Odes and Fables, Friends and De- 
tractors, are titles of various poetic effusions published by him at 
different times; and there is also a collection of his Discourses in 
Prose. His language is harmonious, his style correct, and his 
grace attaching : but his merit consists more in finish than in fancy, 
in polish than in pathos.’ 


The life of Mr. Halhed is very incomplete, for no notice is 
taken of that credulity in prophecy which led him to give so 
strange a sanction to the ravings of Brothers: — in the ac- 
count of Miss Hamilton, the lively “ Letters of a Hindoo 
Rajah” are omitted in the list of her works: —in the 
article Hardy, the family-name of the Earl of Charlemont 
is missspelt Canfield tor Caulfield ; — and the memoir con- 
cerning Hastings is somewhat harsh, and drawn up in the 
malignant spirit of a Burkite. The exaggerations of party 
should not be transferred into the sentences of history. — To 
the Swiss physician Herrenschwand, who wrote on the Tape- 
worm, an article is allotted: but none to the Herrenschwand 
who published in London on Political Economy.* 

Weextract the memoir of Hofer, who has acquired celebrity 
here through the splendid poem of Mr. Charles Edwards of 
Cambridge; although we cannot discover on what grounds 
he has there been eulogized as the hero of liberty, or even of 
independence. His antigallicanism, and his loyalty to the 
Austrian emperor, are well known. 


* Hofer, Andrew, was born at Passeyer in 1765. At the period 
of the peace of Presburg, which transferred the Tyrol from Austrian 
to Bavarian sway, he was settled as an innkeeper at Saint-Leo- 
nard, and carried on a considerable trade in corn, wine, and cattle, 
which connected him with the whole province. When the war 
broke out again in 1809, the inhabitants of the Tyrol, who regretted 
the Austrian government, rose in a mass to expel the Bavarians ; 
and Andrew Hofer was the fittest man to conduct their undertak- 
ing. The independence which he enjoyed, his ijrreproachable life, 
his courage, his habitual intercourse with the mountaineers, his 
venerable and athletic figure, all concurred to place him at the 
head of the insurrection. In a little time, he was the chieftain of 
a numerous warlike population, who had been long accustomed to 
the use of the rifle, and proceeded to attack at all points the Ba- 
varians and the few French detachments in their alliance. He 
took many prisoners, and drove the intruders out of the country : 
but he cannot be reproached with cruelty, or needless bloodshed. 
The Tyrol having been restored to Bavaria by the treaty of 
Vienna, Hofer laid down his arms in full confidence of an oblivion 
of the past: but, whether the submission of the Tyrolese was- only 
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apparent, or whether Austria secretly fomented discontent, he 
was, ere long, accused of exciting troubles in the upper vallies of 
the Inn, and in the Winchgau. French news-papers asserted that, 
in conjunction with two other petty chieftains, Kolb and Mar- 
berg, and in concert with the Austrian commissary Koschmann, he 
was taking steps again to raise the country. Orders were in con- 
sequence soon dispatched to arrest him, and a price was set on his 
head. He sought shelter in the mountains, but was at length 
discovered in a hut situated on the almost inaccessible summit of 
the Brenner ; and, on the 27th of January, 1810, his dwelling bein 
surrounded by grenadiers, he came out and said, ‘* Frenchmen, i 
am Hofer, and in your power; kill me, and welcome; but spare 
my wife and child,” He was taken prisoner, and sent under escort 
to Bolzano, where the French General Baraguay d Hilliers treated 
him with the respect due to adversity: but new orders came for 
removing him to Mantua. The arrestation of this chief occa- 
sioned so great a ferment in the Tyrol, that the French found it 
necessary to double their posts. The news-papers of the time 
were full of praises of the humanity and generosity with which 
Hofer had always treated his prisoners ; and it was hoped that a 
similar indulgence would have been shewn to him in return: but 
the council of war, before which he appeared, condemned him to 
be shot. His last moments did not belie the intrepidity of his 
life ; and his religious resignation and noble figure, rendered the 
more impressive by a long black beard, struck even his enemies, 
Those of his countrymen who witnessed the execution carried 
back into the mountains a strong desire of vengeance; he was 
revered throughout the Tyrol as a saint and a martyr; a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory on the spot where he surrender- 
ed; and his dwelling has been enlarged into an hospital, and gives 
asylum to sixteen poor persons. The Emperor of Austria has 
ennobled his son, and endowed his daughter.’ 


Among the lives which especially deserve consultation in 
this convenient work, may be placed foremost the biogra- 
phies of the several living sovereigns; which are drawn up 
with instruction, with judgment, with civility, and without 
flattery.. We know not where the reigning kings of the world 
can look into a mirror so sincere and so undistorting. 

The letter J supplies very few lives, and must be a rare 
initial in French: it is separated from J, with which in Eng- 
lish dictionaries it is usually intermixed. 

We look forwards to the remaining volumes of this com- 
pilation with entire confidence in the continuance of a spirited 
impartiality of principle, and of a wide reach of intelligence; 
though mistakes and imperfections are unavoidable in such an 
extensive undertaking. — The editors of Magazines will find 
in these volumes a mine of profitable extracts. 
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Art. VII. Observations et Réflexions, &c.; i.e. Observations 
and Reflections on the Causes, the Symptoms, and the Treat- 
ment of Contagion in different Diseases, particularly the Plague 
of the Levant, and the Yellow Fever. By M. Cr. Baines, 


formerly Physician to the French Army of the East, &c. &c. &c. 


8vo. pp.404. Paris and Lyons. 1822. Imported by Treut- 
tel and Co. Price 7s. 6d. sewed. 


“HE present work is another proof of the keen interest, 
which the devastation caused by the yellow fever in Cata- 
lonia has awakened in the minds of medical men in France. 
The author, indeed, has distinctly stated that his anxiety to 
communicate his opinions, previously to the usual season for 
the appearance of yellow fever on the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, induced him to hurry the publication of his essay, 
before it had acquired that perfection which he might other- 
wise have conferred on it: but we cannot help regretting that 
any such consideration prevented Dr. BaLMeE from arranging 
his materials, with all that method and clearness of which he 
is obviously capable. The first thing which strikes the 
reader, on turning over the pages of this volume, is the 
remarkable circumstance that, in a work of such extent, the 
writer has not deemed it necessary to divide his materials into 
more than three sections, or to subdivide these into subor- 
dinate chapters. In consequence of this defective method, 
no table of contents is given: but its place is attempted to 
be supplied by an ample analytical index, which, although 
in itself excellent, cannot communicate any information re- 
specting the arrangement of the author’s facts and the train 
of his reasoning. 

The division of the subject of contagion which Dr. B. has 
adopted is very general; perhaps too much so to ensure 
clearness and enable hiim always to avoid repetition. In his 
first section, he has considered contagion generally, with 
reference not only to plague and yellow fever, but also to 
other diseases: in his second, he has discussed, in a general 
and afterward in a more particular manner, the two maladies 


just named ; and the same subject is continued in the third 


section, which is closed by an account of the various modes 
of treatment that have been adopted in these destructive com 
plaints. We are not able to follow the author through the 
details contained under each of these heads, but must content 
ourselves with noticing a few of the most remarkable opinions 
which he has endeavored to establish. 

It is the belief of this physician that a certain similarity of 
temperament and function must exist, between the person 
laboring under a contagious disease and the person exposed 
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to its mhorbiferous miaSmata, in order to insure the infection 
of the latter; and he obsérves: 


‘ Besides the simultaneous concurrence of a suitable degree of 
heat, and a state of moderate moisture in the atmosphere, it is 
farther necéssary, in order to favor the translation, propagation, 
and developement of contagious effluvia, that the body which 
receives them shall present an analogy of temperament with the 
diseased body, and affinities of function and of stfutturé in its 
several parts. These relations, more or less exact, between the 
infected and the exposed, give rise to what has been termed the 
disposition or aptitude of the latter to receive or take by contagion 
the disease of the former: while this aptitude exists, there will 
be cause to fear the receiving of the morbid affection of the dis- 
eased with whom we have a real sympathy (consensus); and, 
further, while the same aptitude remains, there will be a greater 
difficulty in combating the disease which has been contracted by 
communication.’ (P. 97.) 


We would ask, what community of temperament, what rela- 
tion of function, can be detected between an individual whose 
whole system is in a state of mortal disorder from the progress 
of plague or of contagious yellow fever, and another indi- 
vidual who is apparently in perfect health? Or what simi- 
larity of function can be fancied between any one person and 
the lifeless body of another whose clothes are exhaling pesti- 
ferous effluvia, which will speedily induce a fatal disease in 
the former? Or does the author mean to assert that only 
those who, while in a state of health, were of similar tem- 
perament and function, are affected by the same contagion ? 
In that case, the progress of contagious diseases would 
happily be very limited: but we find plague spreading among 
men of all habits and forms, and of all nations and countries. 
There are indeed exceptions to this fact; just as we find some 
people who are proof against the contagion of small pox and 
of measles: — but such persons exhibit no peculiarities by 
which they may be previously distinguished, and it is only 
by experience of the fact that we know that they possess so 
fortunate an immunity. This doctrine of the author appears 
to have occupied much of his attention, and he has accord- 
ingly dedicated a considerable space to the production of what 
he regards as evidence of its truth: but none of the facts, 
which he has adduced, seem to us to yield any satisfactory 
proof of the doctrine in question ; and some of them are so 
irrelevant as to appear almost ridiculous. 


‘ Two married men,’ we are told, ‘ who had been in the habit 
daily, for several years, of drinking one or two drams of spirits 
with infusion of laurel-berries, iets both paralytic, after having. 
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lost for sometime the power of speech.’ (P. 108.) —‘ Two Dutch- 
men, brothers, having challenged each other to a trial of strength 
in smoking tobacco, were both struck with apoplexy, and died, 
the one two hours after the other.’ (P. 110.) 


In the following singular passage, it appears to be Dr. B.’s 
intention to iHustrate still more fully his position, that a 
similarity of temperament and function is required to facilitate 
the transmission of contagion. 


‘ Those great beings, — out of the rank, or rather whom their 
rank places out of the reach of the justice of men, whom Provi- 
dence selects and distinguishes for a certain time, and whom it 
surrounds until a new order of things shall arise, with an inviola- 
bility which keeps them separate from the herd of mankind, and 
which by that very circumstance causes them to resemble each 
other, — kings, or rather the heads of nations, and still more the 
fathers of their people, rarely finding themselves together, but on 
the contrary separated and removed from all others, have hitherto 
been exempted from contagious diseases. But, should the taste 
for Congresses continue to animate and guide them, — should they 
continue to preside personally in these assemblies, and thus 
enliven them by their presence,— the fétes and entertainments 
which they would daily give, —the same interest which they 
would espouse, discuss, and support, — the same natural or con- 
strained object which they might have in view, — and, lastly, the 
same state of moral contention and physical fatigue which they 
would continually present,— all these things would concur to 
establish that uniformity, that approximation to permanent identity, 
which is and will always be necessary to cause a contagious 
malady to break forth among crowned heads; of whom a single 
diseased individual would then communicate, more or less rapidly, 
his morbid state to the others. We ought here to call to mind 
that the antient Egyptians adopted double precautions, and kept 
a most rigid watch over the dietetic and medical regimen of their 
kings and priests, whom they wished to preserve from infection; 
and that, in consequence, these precious persons were fed wholly 
on pigeons ; no doubt also for the purpose of instilling into them 
that parental softness, and religious toleration, which alone protect 
potentates and their dynasties against those successive changes, to 
which every thing in our globe js subject.’ (P. 229.) 


This fanciful and curious passage, which presents the Holy 
Allies in a new and to themselves somewhat alarming predica- 
ment, is succeeded by an attack on their ministers; and the 
author concludes his remarks on this branch of his subject by 
declaring, on very questionable grounds, that the hypocritical, 
the passionate, the false, the intolerant, and the wicked, are 
peculiarly liable to be affected by contagion. 

In correspondence with his opinion that a certain similarity. 
of function between the diseased and the exposed is required 
to produce infection, M. Baume has asserted that an + 
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vidual in perfect health cannot suffer from contagion. Such a 
doctrine appears to us altogether groundless, insuseeptible of 
proof, and contradicted by our experience of pestilential dis- 
eases: for it has been often observed, and we had lately occa- 
sion to remark, (see Monthly Review for July, 1823,) that 
the first victims of plague have been the young, the vigorous, 
and the robust. a ti not, indeed, any proof of injured 
health which can be uniformly adduced in such cases, unless 
the mere fact of the tedistdnals having received the eontagion 
can be regarded as such. 

The distinguished Dr. Fordyce, as our professional readers 
know, illustrated the nature and progress of continued fever 
by the phsenomena of an intermittent; and Dr. Batmeg, in 
imitation of him, has suggested that a pestilential fever is 
composed of several smal febrile diseases :’ or, to express it 
otherwise, that a pestilential fever consists of a series of suc- 
cessive relapses, produced by the application of new portions 
of morbiferous matter, proceeding either from the bedies of 
other patients or from that of the individual himself. The 
known phenomena of contagious diseases, however, are com- 
pletely at variance with any such opinion: they do not con- 
sist of successive and similar paroxysms, like ague, but have 
their stages and run their course. Were the doctrine of the 
present author correct, it is not easy to see in what way such 
fevers could ever terminate, unless by death; for we know 
that even those, who have had small-pox and plague, are 
not always therefore protected against a second attack of the 
disease. 

It seems to be believed by this author, that the virulence of 
contagion is heightened by transmission from one individual 
to another ; at least, so we understand the expression ‘ that 
the progress of — will be proportioned to the degree 
of animalization which the contagious miasmata have under- 

one.’ (P. 151.) Were this opinion well founded, we should 
on no end of contagious diseases: they would = strength 
as they proceeded, and whole countries would of necessity be 
speedily depopulated: but the fact is that such diseases are 
always, after a time, observed to decline, and the last cases of 
plague are often remarkably mild. 

The contagious miasmata of pestilential diseases are sup- 
posed by Dr. Baime to find a ready admittance into the 
system through the pores of the skin; and in his theoretical 
reasonings throughout the volume before us, he has made 
frequent reference to the functions of cutaneous absorption 
and transpiration: —but he is disposed to deny altogether 
the entrance of contagious 71 through the membrane - 
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the air-passages; (p.211.) and his reasons for so doing are 
that the lungs of those who have died of plague do not exhibit 
any morbid alterations, and that the inflammatory type is rare 
in pest cases. Even allowing these assertions to be correct, 
which we do not admit, the same arguments may be urged 
against the cutaneous absorption of contagious miasmata ; for 
we believe that the skin, in such cases, is seldom primarily af- 
fected. When we had lately occasion to consider the subject 
of plague, (see our Number for July, 1823,) we stated the 
great superiority of the absorbing power of the bronchial 
membrane over that of the skin, and grounded on this cir- 
cumstance our belief that contagious miasmata entered the 
animal frame through the lungs, with at least as much facility 
as through the pores of the skin. 

We are happy to observe, amid the conflicting doctrines 
which still divide the medical public, that Dr. Baume is ready 
to admit the variable nature of yellow fever, sometimes aris; 
ing simply from local causes, and at others originating from 
contagion. We cannot, however, in the present state of our 
knowlege, concur with him in extending the same doctrine to 
plague: although it is conceivable that the advancement of 
medical science may, hereafter, shew that plague is capable of 
originating now, as it did on its first appearance, independ- 
ently of alt contagion. 

Of the means of cure employed in contagious diseases, M, 
Baume has formed a very low estimate, and he seems even 
disposed to deny that they possess any efficacy. It is with 
pain that we are obliged to acknowlege that the efforts of our 
art have hitherto proved but two inefficient, in the treatment 
of plague: but we are sanguine enough to hope that the fear- 
less intrepidity of those who have braved the dangers of in- 
fection, and of others who will yet do so, in search of know- 
lege, and for the purpose of ministering to the distresses of 
humanity, will at length be rewarded by the discovery of a 
successful mode of treating that destructive disease. 

Although this work exhibits many instances of fanciful spe- 
culation and vague reasoning, it presents evidence of an in- 
genious and inquiring mind, and contains much important 
information on the subject of contagion. We trust that, 
should a second edition of it be required, the author will dili- 
gently employ himself in arranging his materials in a more 
correct and perspicuous order ; and in reviewing those unsup- 
ported conjectures on which we have felt it our duty to ani- 
madvert, since it must be confessed that they essentially 
detract from the scientific character of his treatise. 
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Art. IX. Théorie des Cortes, &c.; i.e. The Theory of the Cortes; 
or, a History of the Great National Assemblies of the Kingdoms 
of Castille and Leon, from the Origin of the Spanish Monarchy 
to the present Time: with some Observations on the existing 
Constitution of Spain. By Don Francis Martinez MARINA, 
Canon of the Church of St. Isidore at Madrid, Confessor to 
King Ferdinand VII.; and Deputy to the Cortes. Translated 
from the Spanish by P. F. L. Fleury. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 
1822. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 18s. 


A’ a time when the new constitution of Spain, purchased 

with the blood of so many of the best and bravest of her 
citizens,. has been denounced as dangerous to the social order 
of the rest of Europe, and when in support of the assertion 
the most powerful of her neighbours has carried the sword 
into her provinces, it becomes expedient to examine into the 
right of the Spanish nation to frame the constitution which 
has given so much offence to the sovereigns of Europe. To 
any man of a healthy and unprejudiced mind, indeed, the 
question needs only to be stated to afford its own answer; for 
he will immediately acknowlege the right of the Spanish 
nation to introduce all such reforms and changes as are best 
calculated to secure the welfare of the people; and of the ne- 
cessity and propriety of such changes he will pronounce the 
Spaniards themselves to be the only competent judges. Some 
men, however, possess minds so prejudiced, and perceptions 
so obtuse, as to discover in the Spanish revolution only a 
dangerous resistance to long-established authority, and an ex- 
ample pernicious to the tranquillity of the other nations of 
Europe. In the judgment of these individuals, despotism is 
sanctioned by its antiquity; and to them all authority, be it 
rightful or not, is sacred. When the Spanish people, there- 
fore, ventured to assail the edifice of corruption which had 
been raised by the exertions of two tyrannical dynasties, they 
naturally incurred the suspicion of these lovers of antient 
evils, who beheld with pain the subversion of so venerable a 
structure. It may, perhaps, produce a change in the senti- 
ments of these persons, to find how democratical the consti- 
tution of Spain was in its origin, and for centuries afterward ; 
to examine the various bulwarks with which, in early times, 
the Spaniards protected their liberties; and to trace the 
gradual encroachments of power, terminating in that thorough 
despotism from which the citizens of Spain have so lately 
freed themselves. 

If it can be made to appear to these worshippers of antient 
precedent, that the government of Spain was penaens and 
essentially a limited monarchy ; —if it can be shewn to them 
that, so far from having any claim to his newly assumed tite 
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of ‘ the absolute king,” the Spanish monarch in early times 
was even more confined in many of his prerogatives than our 
own sovereign ; — if it can be proved that, for several centu- 
ries, the Cortes of Castille exercised in the fullest manner 
almost all the important privileges with which the represent- 
atives of the people are at the present day invested ; — then, 
convinced of these facts, the advocates of the late established 
order of things may, perhaps, be induced to admit that the 
cause of Spanish freedom may be argued on their favorite 
eens of precedent and authority. In none of the nations of 

urope has the spirit of democracy, or rather of free govern- 
ment, been so frequently and so vigorously asserted as in Spain. 
It pervaded all her institutions, Seéei the highest to the hum- 
blest, and was intimately mingled with the character of every 
rank of her citizens. So powerful indeed was this spirit, that 
not even three centuries of successful despotism have been 
sufficient to eradicate it from the hearts of the people. Op- 
pressed by the monarchs, who had sworn to protect them; 
misled by the priesthood, who were bound to be their guides; 
corrupted and enslaved by the nobility, who ought to have 
been their example; the people of Spain have yet been un- 
able to forget that they once possessed a free and happy 
constitution. ‘The extent of the liberties and privileges, which 
they formerly enjoyed, is fully explained in the valuable work 
before us; of the contents of which we shall endeavor to 
give as full an outline as our limits will allow. 

The author has been long celebrated for his profound 
knowlege of the constitutional antiquities of his country, 
and his ardent attachment to its liberties. In the reign of 
Charles I'V., a project was entertained for reprinting the laws 
attributed to Alfonso the Wise, and Don F. Marina was 
appointed to prepare a preface. This duty he performed, too 
honestly, as it would appear; for the preface was not used, 
and the design was ultimately abandoned : but the failure did 
not induce him to discontinue his honorable and useful 
studies; and in the year 1808, on the expulsion of the French 
from Madrid, he published his * Ensayo Historico-critico 
sobre la antigua Legislacion y Principales Cuerpos Legales de los 
Reynos de Leon y Castilla,” a work displaying great research, 
and an intimate acquaintance with the legal antiquities of 
Spain. The changes, which were on the eve of being ac- 
complished in the Peninsula, naturally directed his attention 
to the history of the great representative assemblies of his 
country; and accordingly, soon after the establishment of 
the Constitution of 1812, he produced his ‘ Theory of the 
Cortes,’ which was published at Madrid in 1813, in three 
volumes quarto, the last being occupied by an appendix con- 
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taining extracts from the proceedings of the Cortes, and 
other documents tending to illustrate the whole. 

Although the records of the proceedings of the Cortes are 
dispersed in various monasteries, (for the meetings of that 
body, like those of our own parliament in early times, were not 
held in one certain place,) they contain ample materials for a 
complete constitutional history of Spain. In the reign of Fer- 
dinand VI., a commission was appointed to examine the ar- 
chives of the cathedral churches, and other places in which 
these records were preserved; and, in consequence of the re- 
searches ‘then made, an important collection of national anti- 
quities was formed and deposited at Madrid.* From these 
and other authentic documents, Don F. Marina has, with 
exemplary industry and perseverance, succeeded in framing 
the present ‘ Theory of the Cortes :’ in which, by his copious 
references to the original records, and by his able historical 
illustrations, he has rendered the greatest service not only to 
his own countrymen, but to every one who regards the history 
of government and the science of legislation. So completely 
has he superseded all former writers on the same subject, or 
rather so ably has he supplied the want of information which 
existed previously to the appearance of his works, that a very 
acute and diligent historian of our own country, who seldom 
neglects to accumulate authorities for his positions, has cited 
scarcely any other author than Marina, in the sketch which 
he has given of Spanish government and legislation during 
the middle ages. +— It is acknowleged that very considerable 
liberties have been taken by the translator, according to the 
French custom, in omitting various passages, and curtailing 
superabundant details and minutiae. 

The origin of representative assemblies in Spain is traced 
back by the author to the Goths; who, like all their northern 
brethren, established, wherever they fixed themselves, some 
modification of a democratic government. ‘This system pre- 
vailed in Spain until the death of the famous Roderick the last 
of the Goths; and these assemblies of the people held the 
power of enacting laws, both civil and ecclesiastical. The 
clergy as well as the laity sat in these councils, but to the 
churchmen the privilege of judging ecclesiastical matters pecu- 
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* We understand that a valuable portion of the constitutional 
archives of Spain, transcribed from the originals, exists in the 
library of an English nobleman distinguished by his attachment 
to Spanish literature. ' 

+ Hallam’s View of the State of Europe during the Middle 
Ages, vol. 1. 
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liarly belonged *; the lay-representatives on these occasions 
being mere spectators. In affairs of state, however, the clergy 
had also a voice. To these assemblies the kings, who were then 
elective, were altogether subordinate: by their decrees the 
royal duties and obligations were defined; and to them it be- 
longed to prevent or permit any despotic measures in the 
monarch. As the clergy were at that time the best-informed 
part of the community, they constituted a great proportion of 
the assembly; and by the present constitution they are not 
excluded from the office of representatives. — On the pro- 
priety of this part of the new system, Signor Marina, an 
ecclesiastic himself, has made some sensible observations; 
and he thinks that, unless the abuses of the Spanish church 
be reformed, the admission of the clergy into the Cortes is a 
question of very doubtful policy. 

On the destruction of the empire of the Goths, and the re- 
establishment of the Moors in Spain, the latter adopted in a 
great degree the system of government which had existed 
under the vanquished people; and from this period to the 
termination of the thirteenth century we meet with frequent 
mention of the Cortes, or States-general. ‘The assembling of 
these bodies did not depend merely on the will of the prince. 

The monarchy of Castile was originally elective ; and durin 
the empire of the Goths, on the death of the king the States- 
general were called together for the purpose of choosing the 
new sovereign. Until the commencement of the twelfih 
century, this elective system was preserved : but the designation 
of a successor in the life-time of the reigning prince at last 
formed an innovation, and led the way to the establishment of 
an hereditary monarchy: though the Cortes still continued to 
exert their power by a solemn recognition of the successor, 
during the life of the reigning sovereign. On the death of 
the king, it was the privilege of the representatives again to 
assemble, and to proceed in the earlier times to elect a new 
sovereign, and afterward to confirm the title of the prince 
whose claims had been recognized under the reign of his 
predecessor. On this occasion the deputies did homage to 
their new monarch. — At the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, a great alteration was introduced in this ceremony ; 
and, on the accession of Philip V., grandson of Louis XIV., 
scarcely any of the antient forms were observed. 

The powers of the Cortes, however, were not confined to 








* This regulation bears a strong similitude to the early times of 
our own law, when the bishop and the earl used to sit together 
in the county-court, 
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the mere election of the sovereign ; for in them was vested the 
right of interpreting and modelling the laws relative to the 
succession to the throne. Gradually, and by an usurped 
authority, the kings of Castile claimed the power of dispos- 
ing of the crown: from the time of Alfonso VIII., this 
assumption was generally admitted, though in case of a dis- 
puted succession the Cortes still exercised their antient 
jurisdiction; and, on the death of Alfonso X., they even 
disregarded his will and proclaimed Don Sancho king, who 
had been recognized by them as the heir to the throne during 
the life of Alfonso. ‘The succession of Henry of Transta- 
mare proceeded in the same manner from an act of the Cortes. 
From these and other strong instances, the author proves that 
the representatives of the people never abandoned their in- 
herent right of watching over the royal succession, although 
many sovereigns were suffered undisputedly to nominate their 
heirs. 

Before we proceed farther to trace the changes of the 
Spanish monarchy, we would pause for a short time to re- 
mark the singular coincidence between the antient constitution 
of Spain and our own early system. There is no doubt that, 
before the Conquest, the crown of England was elective, and 
that the regal dignity was conferred by the assembly of the 
clergy and elders of the nation; “ Legitime, reges a sacerdotibus 
et senioribus populi elegantur™ ;” and Alfred declares, in his 
will, that he had received the crown as that which “ Deus et 
principes cum senioritus popult misericorditer et benigné dede- 
runt.” + Many other authorities to the same effect are col- 
lected by Mr. Arthur Taylor, in his learned treatise on 
“The Glory of Regality.” Even the practice of recognizing 
the presumptive heir to the throne, in the life-time of the 
reigning sovereign, appears to have been customary in this 
kingdom. ‘The Saxon chronicle informs us that, in the year 
785, Eyferth was “hallowed to king” by his father Offa, king 
of Mercia; and so Allred the Great was anointed during the 
life of his father, though he had three elder brothers, before 
whom, it is conjectured by Mr. ‘Turner {, he was intended to 
be preferred by his father. ‘The intelligent antiquary, however, 
to whose work on the coronation of our kings we have just 
adverted, does not appear to have been aware that the cere- 
mony of recognizing the heir to the crown was ever practised 
in any of the Gothic constitutions ; and he therefore seems to 
consider the instances which he cites as anomalous. The 





* Spelman, Conc. i. 296. + Asser de rebus gestis Alfredi, 73. 
t History of the Anglo-Saxons, i. 185. 
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consent and approbation of the people, on the accession of a 
new sovereign, are still to be traced in the acts of recognition. 
The great principle, to be deduced from all the authorities on 
this head, was exemplified in the Revolution of 1688; and the 
testaments of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. shew that the 
abuses, which had crept into the Spanish monarchy, likewise 
found their way into our own constitution. 

Having demonstrated the superior power of the Cortes in 
matters affecting the crown, and having traced the origin and 
decline of that power until it was only a mere name under 
Philip V., the author, in his third book, proceeds to explain 
the mode i in which the people or the commons first became a 
constituent part of the great national assembly. This event 
took place in Spain earlier than in England, or France, or 
Germany ; for in the year 1188 the deputies from the municipal 
councils, or corporations, formed a part of the Cortes of Leon. 
These municipal councils were a sort of democratic assemblies, 
by which the judicial functionaries of the respective provinces 
were elected, and the members of which acted as conservators 
of the peace within their districts. ‘They were organized as 
early as the eleventh century, and were encouraged by the 
sovereigns as forming a barrier against the overwhelming 
power of the nobility and priesthood. In later times, this 
excellent institution has been much abused: but, in the new 
constitution of Spain, many important regulations respecting 
it are laid down. When noticing the corruptions by which 
these municipal assemblies have been rendered ineffective, the 
author takes the opportunity of animadverting at length on 
the laxity of morals and the want of education among his 
countrymen; and his observations on the conduct which 
ought to be pursued by the priesthood at this conjuncture are 
very sensible, though from his statements we can scarcely 
expect it from them. ‘It is on the ministers of the sanctuary,’ 
he observes, ‘that it is more especially incumbent to forward 
the reform of the public manners, by a reformation in the first 
instance of their own lives.’ ‘To remedy these pressing evils, 
he proposes, 1. that the clergy should be deprived of their 
over-grown possessions, tithes be abolished, and _ stipends 
assigned in lieu. of them: 2. that the number of public 
officers, especially judicial, should be retrenched: 3. that 
an effort should be made to counteract, as far as it may be 
practicable, the useless accumulation of wealth. — The nobility 
likewise fall under the author’s severe animadversion, and he 
even attacks the principle of aristocracy in general. Some 
persons, according to him, are much disappointed that, by 
the present constitution of Spain, all such factitious distinc- 
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tions have not been abolished; and that such a manifest con- 
tradiction between the spirit and the letter of the new code 
should be suffered to exist. We quite agree with him, how- 
ever, that (waiving the question of the justice .and expedienc 
of such an enactment) the legislators of Spain have acted wi 
most politic foresight in not attempting so hazardous a measure, 
Book iv. contains a very interesting disquisition on the 
judicial power, and on the influence of the nation in the ad- 
ministration of justice. In the earlier periods of the Spanish 
monarchy, the ordinary magistrates were appointed by the 
people at large through the intervention of their municipal 
representatives: but, in the thirteenth century, the monarch 
succeeded in nominating judges of his own selection, afterward 
known by the name of Corregidors and Superior Alcaldes, 
The nation, indignant at this violation of their rights, peti~ 
tioned the crown to be allowed their antient privilege; and 
their request was granted by Sancho IV. in the Cortes of 
Palencia, in the year 1286. By subsequent monarchs, how- 
ever, fresh innovations were made on this popular bulwark ; 
until at length the choice of the judge rested with the crown 
under certain restrictions. Personal liberty, the grand test of 
a free constitution, was jealously guarded in these early times ; 
and in 1399 the representatives of the people demanded from 
their sovereign, Ferdinand IV., that he would forbid all 
domiciliary visits: — a deinand to which that prince acceded. 
The popular tribunals, as they may be termed, were entirely 
distinct from the superior or king’s courts, in which the royal 
alcaldes presided: but the citation of individuals amenable 
to the former jurisdiction before the royal tribunals afforded 
ample matter of complaint. The offences which properly 
came under the cognizance of the superior courts were trea- 
son, forgery, coining, and, in short, all causes in which the 
interests of the crown were concerned: but to the royal 
courts an ultimate appeal might be made. On the mode in 
which justice was administered by the superior tribunals, Don 
F. Marina enters into copious details; and he likewise ex- 
plains at large the nature of the court styled the King’s 
Audience. 
As the Cortes possessed the right of inquiring into the mode 
in which justice was administered in these courts, many salu- 
tary reforms took place in consequence of their interference ; 
and the manner in which the amendments were introduced 
was by petition to the king, as in the earlier times of our own 
parliament. Several addresses of this kind are cited in the 
volumes before us. The vigilance of the deputies extended 
even to the conduct of the inferior municipal authorities ; = 
| they 
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they intimnated to Alfonso XI. that it would be expedient 
that he should make a progress through the kingdom, accom-~ 
panied by the superior judges, for the purpose of ascertaining 
in petson the manner in which the laws were administered. 
To insure the accomplishment of these objects, the Cortes 
obtained a law in 1351 that inspectors should be dispatched 
into the provinces; who, at the end of every year, should re- 
port to the king the state of the country with regard to the 
administration of justice. 

“We cannot find space to detail the constitution and func- 
tions of the king’s supreme council, an assembly answering 
very nearly to the ordinary council of our English monarchs, 
but tinctured with somewhat of a more democratical spirit, 
since the Cortes exercised a right of sending four deputies to 
assist in its sittings. ‘This council formed at one period a most 
powerful constitutional check on the proceedings of the 
monarch, who seldom dared to act contrary to its advice. 
When John [. was thwarted by the members of his council 
in a favorite project, he told them, says an old Spanish chro- 
nicler, that he would fain that they who opposed him were 
dead: for which rash speech, he received a grave reprimand 
from his faithful advisers, and at last he entreated their pardon. 

At the conclusion of the fifth book, the author enters into 
the important inquiry from whom the laws, in the earlier times 
of the Spanish monarchy, received their binding force, and in 
what proportions the legislative authority resided in the king, 
and in the Cortes. 


‘ I do not mean to assert that the Spanish nation ever reserved 
to itself the legislative power, so as absolutely to interdict the mo- 
narch from any interference in the making of jaws, though in my 
opinion they possessed the full right so to interdict him: but my 
object is to shew by the evidence of facts that, from the origin of 
the monarchy down to the period of the Austrian dynasty, the laws 
have invariably proceeded from the great assemblies of the king- 
dom, or from the States-general, or from the king by the consent 
of the nation. It was the duty of the latter to propose the law, 
and to shew its necessity, but to sanction it was the privilege of 
the monarch ; and in his name it stood, after having been publish- 
ed in the Cortes. The information which can be collected on this 
subject may be reduced to a number of principal heads, which I 
shall now proceed to illustrate.’ 


Among many other proofs adduced to establish these posi- 
tions, the writer gives the style in which during the reign of 
Alfonso V. a new law was headed: viz. “ Jn presentia regis 
Adelfonsi conveniunt, &c. omnes pontifices ct abbates et optimates 
regni Hispania, et jussu ipsius regis decreta DECREVIMUS,” &c. 
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It will be remarked that this style is much more democratical 
than that which is found in our own antient statutes. Even 
in Magna Charta, the expression is that the king, of his mere 
and free will, has given and granted to his subjects the liber- 
ties contained in that statute; and at the present day it is the 
king by the advice of parliament who enacts. Another 
strong proof of the Spanish monarch’s incapacity to frame laws 
of his own authority is found in the rejection of the code of 
Alfonso X., which was never considered as binding oan the 
nation uutil it had been sanctioned and promulgated in the 
Cortes held at Alcala in 1348. When the Cortes were not 
sitting, the king had the power of issuing ordinances or pro- 
clamations, but, if they were contrary to the laws of the land, 
the nation was not bound to obey them. The last solemn 
sanction was given to a new law by the publication of it before 
the Cortes; and, unless this ceremony took place, it was 
doubtful whether or not it possessed a binding authority. 
As the king was not capable, singly, of enacting new laws, so 
also he had no power to repeal existing ordinances. 

During the reign of John II., a dispute occurred between 
that monarch and the Cortes, very nearly resembling some 
that are recorded in our own history. ‘The sovereign in 1431 
issued a proclamation with a non-obstante clause, declaring 
that it should have all the force and effect of a law: but the 
Cortes of Valladolid remonstrated with him on this breach of 
the constitution; and the king, in his reply, granted that, 
whenever he made a proclamation contrary to law, the subject 
should not be bound to obey it. Thus jealously did the 
people watch over the exertion of the royal prerogative, until 
their liberties yielded to the tyranny of the Austrian dynasty : 
but the despotic principles which had taken a deep root dur- 
ing the reigns of Philip. I. and Charles V. reached their full 
growth under the dominion of the house of Bourbon; and 
for three centuries the free and antient constitution of Spain 
seemed to be forgotten by her sons. Occasionally, indeed, 
the Cortes feebly protested against the encroachments of the 
royal power: but with each succeeding year their authority 
became more despicable. Our own day has seen the work of 
regeneration commence: but the balance is yet trembling 
with fate, and the sword of despotism is to be weighed against 
the liberties of Spain. 

In the first book of his second volume, Signor Marina 
enters at large into the nature of the estates of which the 
Cortes were composed ; and in this portion of his work he 
has been accused, by an eminent writer of our own country, 
of being influenced by his prejudices in favor of the Constitu- 
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tion of 1812, which excluded the spiritual and temporal aris- 
tocracy from a place in the legislature, to imagine a similar 
form of government in antient times.* During the first seven 
centuries of the Spanish monarchy, the people were certainly 
not represented in the great council, which was composed of 
the dignified ecclesiastics and powerful nobles, as we have 
already stated ; and it was only at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury that the deputies of the towns were admitted into the 
national assemblies: from which period, the attendance of the 
nobles and ecclesiastics became much more infrequent and 
irregular. In the Cortes of 1505 the clergy were nat con- 
voked; and in 1515, 1518, and 1520, the Commons alone 
were summoned.— It must be admitted that great doubt 
exists as to the constitution of the national assemblies of Cas- 
tile at this period; and, as far as the analogy of our own 
parliament extends, it is decidedly against the present author’s 
theory. Jovellanos, a name respected by every one who 
regards either patriotism or literature, contends that the two 
estates of the clergy and the nobles were constituent and 
essential parts of the Cortes, but this opinion is combated by 
Signor Marina with great strength; and the idea of Jovel- 
lanos that the assemblies were divided into two separate bodies, 
consisting of the privileged orders and the popular represent- 
atives, certainly appears to be founded in error. 

Nothing is so conducive to the purity of a representative 
government as the integrity of elections. In the earlier 
stages of the Spanish history, the deputies appear ta have 
been elected by the respectable householders, or heads of 
families: but, in the reign of Alfonso XI., the franchise 
was confined to the municipal council of each particular town. 
All undue influence, especially on the part of the court, was 
strictly prohibited; notwithstanding which the crown fre- 
quently endeavored to govern the elections by corruption ; 
and under Charles V. and Philip II. freedom of election be- 
came a mere name. It is evident that a mode of election, 
which vested the franchise merely in the corporations of a few 
towns, was little fitted to satisfy the Spaniards of the ‘present 
day; and accordingly, by the new Constitution, every citizen 
exercises at least an indirect influence in the choice of the na- 
tional representatives. | We regret that we cannot notice all 
the observations of the author on many important points re- 
lating to the present representative-system of Spain: but we 
shall remark that he objects to the laws by which the seats of 
the deputies are secured to them for two years certain, and 





* Hallam’s View of the Middle Ages, ii. 34. 
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tire members of each Cortes declared ineligible to the next. 
When the Cortes were elected by the municipal bodies, it 
was usual for the latter to give specific instructions to their 
deputies with regard to their more important duties; a 
custom which the author maintains at considerable length to 
be essential to the preservation of the national liberties. His 
arguments on this head, however, appear to be pushed to an 
extreme. 

The periods of convoking the Cortes, and the duration of 
their sittings, form the subject of Vol. II. bookii. Under 
the antient constitution, it rested entirely with the monarch to 
summon the national assembly according to the exigency of 
public affairs: but this exorbitant privilege, as the author 
justly observes, was destructive to the liberties of the people. 
A sovereign prince, as our own history will inform us, is but 
too well inclined to reign without the intervention of popular 
checks; and accordingly, in every nation where liberty is 
firmly established, some period is fixed beyond which it is not 
in the power of the ruler to defer the meeting of the 
national representatives. Instead of our septennial parlia- 
ments, the Spanish Cortes are by the constitution of 1812 
declared to be biennial: but their sessions during each year 
are limited to three or four months; a period, according to 
‘Signor M., very insufficient for the discharge of the highly 
important duties confided to them. With regard to the right 
existing in the Cortes of assembling ex motu suo, and without 
being convoked, on any extraordinary emergency, his argu- 
ments are just and solid: but the necessity of exerting so ex- 
traordinary a power must of course be left to the good sense 
of the nation. Our own Revolution in 1688 is an illustration 
of the principle maintained by the author, who blames his 
countrymen for not meeting in the Cortes when Ferdinand 
was carried away in 1808. It should be observed that several 
instances occur in Spanish history, in which the Cortes thus 
voluntarily assembled. 

After having examined the right of the people, by the 
intervention of their deputies, not only to regulate the suc- 
cession to the crown but even in an extreme case to displace 
the reigning monarch, and having touched on the power of 
voluntary resignation, Signor Marina proceeds to notice 
certain important privileges which the Cortes formerly en- 
joyed. To their consideration the marriage of the sovereign, 
and the treaties with foreign powers in virtue of such alliance, 
were commonly submitted: but, about the end of the fif- 
teenth century, the increasing despotism of the monarchs 
deprived the representatives of the people of this important 
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privilege. The administration of law, the appointment of 
the various ranks of magistrates, and the conduct of judicial 
officers, all came within the cognizance of the Cortes: but 
this subject, as we have mentioned above, is also treated b 
the author in the earlier part of his work. Another of the 
valuable privileges possessed by the Cortes was the right of 
examining and sanctioning the appointment of a regent, in 
case of the infancy or incapacity of the sovereign. 

As the third and fourth books of the second volume are 
not of an equally interesting nature with the remainder of 
the work, we shall notice their contents in a summary manner. 
The third book treats of the protection granted by law to 
the deputies during their sittings, — the ceremonies observed, 
—the order of discussion and voting, — the right of peti- 
tion, — and the mode of enforcing their decrees. In the 
fourth, the question of admitting the king’s ministers to assist 
at the sittings of the Cortes, and the propriety of the royal 
family being present, are discussed. We hasten over these 
details to the examination of the right of imposing taxes, 
which fills the greater part of the fifth book; the first por- 
tion being occupied with an exposition of the privileges 
inherent in the Cortes, of advising the monarch on all ques- 
tions of peace and war. 

The most effectual check against the encroachments of 
despotic power is to withhold the means of corruption; and, 
in every limited monarchy, it is ‘ absolutely essential’ to the 
preservation of the national liberties that the right of taxation 
should reside in the representatives of the people. Although 
this was not precisely the case in the earlier stages of the 
Spanish monarchy, yet we find that the ‘great national assem- 
bly was accustomed to interfere whenever the prince attempted 
to agerieve his subjects by unjust exactions; and at length, 
in the reign of Alfonso XI., a law was passed, declaring 
that no extraordinary tax, either special or general, should 
be levied unless with the previous consent of the Cortes: — 
a law which was religiously observed by many of the suc- 
ceeding sovereigns of Castile. In several instances, how- 
ever, this salutary enactment was violated, particularly by 
Philip II.; on which occasion the Cortes of Cordova remon- 
strated with the monarch, though ineffectually: for, from 
that period, contributions were levied on the people at the 
will of the crown. In addition to the exclusive right of 
taxing the people, the Cortes exercised a control over the 
mode of raising the imposts, and the privilege of examining 
into the application of the revenue when collected. Thus, 
when a proposition to raise a supply of money was made Py 
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the king to the Cortes of Guadalaxara in 1390, the repre- 
sentatives of the nation declared that it would be contrary to 
the common weal to vote new taxes, before they had been 
apprized of the mode in which the supplies formerly granted 
had been disbursed; and they therefore petitioned the king 
that he would lay before them an account of the manner in 
which such large sums of money had been expended. If the 
Cortes granted the supplies, it was in their power to annex 
such conditions to them as they conceived reasonable ; in the 
same manner as our own House of Commons were accustomed 
to tack together their grievances and their grants. Many in- 
stances are to be found, in Spanish history, of the represent- 
atives refusing to advance the sums demanded from them by 
the sovereign; and even the private expences of the king’s 
household were subject to the control of the Cortes, who 
guarded the nation with great jealousy against the prodigality 
of their monarchs. 

On account of the bold and able manner in which Don F. 
Marina has stated one of the most important questions in 
politics, we are induced to give some quotations at length. 


‘ Notwithstanding all the efforts which, at various periods,’ the 
partizans of error have made to fascinate the eyes of the people, 
the great principle will still be acknowleged that men formed 
themselves into political societies, and rendered themselves subject 
to the laws, only for their own convenience and preservation ; 
and that it was solely for its own advantage and prosperity that 
the society at large, in which originally resides the sovereign 
authority, being unable to conduct the government itself, has 
confided the exercise of that power to one or more individuals. 
From this intelligible principle, the following axioms necessarily 
flow :— that political authority was established purely for the 
benefit of the governed ; — that it does not change its nature by 
passing from the hands of the nation into those of the prince or 
monarch ; — that it is the duty of every supreme magistrate to be 
intimately convinced of this great truth, that power is confided 
to him only for the good of the state and the felicity of the 
people ; and that, consequently, not only is he forbidden to abuse 
that authority by exerting it in order to accomplish his own pur- 

oses, and to serve his own individual interests, but it is his duty 
to apply all his powers, faculties, and efforts, in forwarding the 
glory of the empire, and the happiness of the people committed 
to his charge. ' 

‘ If, then, the prince unite in his own person the entire majesty 
and rights of the national pices which he represents, and if he be 
invested with the supreme authority and power of ordering what- 
ever he may deem essential to the “rps good, he ought also, 
like a wise and tender father, or a faithful and provident steward, 
to sacrifice his existence to the welfare of his people, and to 
practise those virtues which befit the supreme head of the nation. 
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‘ But these duties, which are common to al! monarchs, over 
whatsoever kind of political society they may preside, are to be 
observed with greater rigor in moderate and constitutional go- 
vernments, and are more indispensable to those princes on whom 
their subjects have conferred only a limited and conditional autho- 
rity. This is the case in Spain; where the people, in confiding 
to the king the sovereign power, far from divesting themselves of 
or renouncing their natural authority, have in fact reserved the 
greater portion of it; and where they have set bounds to the 
royal prerogative, by establishing a constitution which limits with 
precision the extent of the monarch’s sway, regulates the form in 
which it is to be exercised, and constitutes him the guardian and 
administrator of the fundamental laws, with a provision that, if 
his acts trespass out of the prescribed limits, they shall be con- 
sidered as an abuse of the powers entrusted to him. As a pre- 
ventive of possible evil, the sovereign was never allowed by the 
Nation to ascend the throne unless he had previously sworn to 
execute the laws, to maintain them in all their vigor, and to give 
in his own person an example of obedience to them, in order that 
they might be respected by the citizens as the basis of public 
tranquillity and happiness, the firm support of the sovereign 
power, and the impregnable bulwark of popular liberty. 

‘ It follows that, if the prince, despising these most sacred com- 
pacts, should break through the boundaries prescribed to him by 
the nation, trample the laws of it under foot, audaciously violate 
the fundamental regulations of the kingdom, and shamelessly 
attack the constitution of the state, the rights of the people, and 
the national liberties ; — if, in short, abandoning every thought of 
justice and every sentiment of humanity, he should employ his 
power in the destruction of the commonwealth ; — then it cannot 
be doubted that at the same moment he forfeits his dignity, his 
title, and his rights. The ties which bound the people to their 
chief are broken by that chief himself; they recover their liberty 
and independence ; they resume their sovereign power ; they are 
no longer restricted by the obedience which they have promised ; 
they may defend themselves against their ruler as against a com- 
mon enemy; and they may withdraw themselves altogether from 
his authority. Would to God that princes had ever had by their 
side counsellors zealous and wise and firm enough to remind 
them continually of these important truths !’ 


Signor Marina next proceeds to illustrate these principles 
by various references to Spanish history. It should be men- 
tioned that, while he pushes the democratical principle thus 
far, he contends for the absolute inviolability of the sove- 
reign’s person. The remainder of the volume is occupied 
with a disquisition on the Hermandads, the juntas or general 
confederations of Castile; an institution which is little under- 
stood, but which appears to have been a kind of Extraordinary 
Cortes. We regret that we cannot follow him step by step 


through this inquiry, with which his valuable work concludes. 
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We commit this article to the press in the middle of Sep- - 
tember. Heaven only knows what another month may’ 


produce with regard to the destinies of Spain: but, as it is 
always good and never useless to proclaim Truth and to disse- 
minate JV¥isdom, the appearance of the publication before us 


cannot be without its effect; and svoner or later, we are per- ' 


suaded, Truth, Wisdom, and Liberty, must prevail. 
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Art. X. Histoire gee si des Empereurs, &c.; t.e. A 
Philosophical History of the Emperors, from Cesar to Constan- 
tine. By M. Tourorre. 


[ Article concluded from the last Appendix, p. 528.) 


ESUMING the narrative of this truly philosophical historian 
where we last dropped it, in a consideration of the charac- 
ter of Augustus, — the first who succeeded in fixing the yoke 
of imperial despotism on the necks of the Romans, — we 
meet with a masterly sketch of the masked policy of that art- 
ful prince, and its gradual influence in subverting the remains 
of the antient spirit, not less than the customs and institutions 
of republican Rome. Presenting as he did such a fearful 
union of violence and hypocrisy, so fatal to the liberties and 
final prosperity of his country, we are not surprized at the in- 
dignant tone of invective, — though too indignant to be strict] 
historical, — in which M. TouLorte attempts to hold up his 
character to the opprobrium of the age. While we admit 
that the author’s motive is here truly laudable, it certainly re- 
presents his hero, as we before observed, in somewhat blacker 
colors than the representations of contemporary and succeed- 
ing writers would lead us to regard as real; while we are 
aware that they were obliged to maintain a degree of precau- 
tion from which, at this period, an author is wholly free. M. 
‘TouLoTre may therefore be nearer the truth than we were at 
first inclined to suppose ; as, in a philosophical sense, we ought 
rather to appreciate the veal character of rulers by an attention 
to facts and the effects of their government, than by such 
qualities as are usually attributed to them by writers of their 
own or of the immediately succeeding age. We could wish 
our readers to estimate this historian’s opinions, as we have 
done, by such a criterion; when they will find their labor fully 
repaid by the discovery of important truth and force of rea- 
soning, applied to the social and political as well as to the 
literary and philosophical relations of the Romans. Let them 
contemplate the following portrait: 
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‘ The jon of Augustus, which he had long ineffectually 
employed to surmount his natural pusillanimity, appeared to be at 
length successful in converting a monster into a gracious prince, 
whose justice and moderation became the topic of numerous ad- 
miring writers. From that moment he appeared as if separated 
from himself by a river of blood, on one bank of which he had 
left Octavius, to exhibit on the other’ Augustus atoning for faults, 
and drawing a veil of oblivion over the crimes of the first years of 
his usurpation. 


‘ The head of a government is never at a loss to soften the 
sense of the sufferings which it has produced. This Augustus 
knew : — he therefore did some little good, and the surprize and 
gratitude of the Romans were beyond bounds. The barbarities of 
the triumvir were forgotten’ but the silence of the people on that 
subject was not enough for him who was to prove that peace may 
become infinitely more dangerous than war: for him who had in- 
spired such a thirst of blood, by savage proscriptions, that he was 
compelled to revive the Lex Pompeia against children who de- 

ived their parents of life: a crime on which Solon himself is 
silent, but which soon became an object of regal legislation, from 
which the virtues of republican citizens had long preserved Rome : 
— for him, in fine, who had sported with a million lives of his 
countrymen, in a state where the laws of a Numa had character- 
ized the assassination of a single citizen as a parricide, to be 
visited with the penalty of death on the criminal.’ (Vol. i. p. 198.) 


From the spirit in which the entire work is written, we have 
little reason to be surprized when M. Toutorre thus indig- 
nantly expresses his feelings on the prostration of antient 
Rome, and on the opening career of the emperors: more 
especially of Augustus, whose hypocritical and selfish domi-~ 
nion so well paved the way for the future crimes of his succes- 
sors, and the degradation and downfall of the empire. On 
the other hand, the author holds up the Gracchi to the vener- 
ation of ages, deplores their early loss, and from that period 
seems to trace the declining grandeur and virtues of the 
Romans, 

The origin of the prevailing anarchy and crimes of Rome 
is attributed by M. 'Toutorre, with some degree of justice, to 
the pride and vices of the patricians, and to the rest of the 
optimates of the state having inconsiderately ranged them- 
selves on the side of the consuls; ‘ thus smoothing the road 
to farther encroachments on the part of the most crafty and 
ambitious of their own order, the dictators, the Ceesars, and 
the emperors who shortly followed ; and forging those patri~ 
cidal arms that broke the table of the laws, and murdered 
with impunity the grandsons of the great Scipio, the tribunes 
of the people : — teaching that people that there are no ties 
-with which nature and society have yet bound mankind, that 
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man’s own audacious will can be brought to respect.’ The 
bitterness of his feelings is still more strikingly manifested, 
when he comes to apply these reasonings on the causes of 
Roman degeneracy and misgovernment to more modern in- 
stances of regal injustice and oppression. 


‘ The Romans, always so terrible to the nations which they un- 
dertook to subdue, and equally devoid of pity in the amphitheatre 
and in the field, still had never been guilty of inhumanity and 
harshness towards their fellow-citizens before the murder of Ti- 
berius Gracchus. But when the usurpations and atrocities of the 
patricians appeared to have stifled in their bosoms the sentiments 
of common justice and compassion, they did not even then treat 
the subjects of other nations in the manner in which our own fel- 
low-citizens have been treated, at the distance of so many ages, 
and under the fraternity of evangelical law, by a government - 
which would perhaps be less detested were it content with being 
merely cruel.’ (P. 202.) 


This observation, which is intended to apply not less to the 
English than to other governments, is followed up by a repe- 
tition of the charge before brought by M. Dupin against the 
ministry of this country, in his work on the Marine, &c., for 
its maltreatment and neglect of French prisoners of war: —a 
sweeping assertion, rather indirectly and unaptly introduced 
in the progress of a great historical narration ; and for the re- 
futation of which, in many points at least, we had rather re- 
fer to the replies contained in our reviews of M. Dupin’s late 
publications, (see our Appendix to vols. xcil. and xcv.) than 
enter here into a fresh discussion of it, so irrelevant as it is 
to the present purpose. 

In his indiscriminate dislike of regal sway, and of the en- 
croachments of arbitrary power, this historian seems unable to 
prevail on himself to view the character of Augustus in the 
light of a sincere promoter of literature, and the patron of 
our great Roman poets: — whose strains, we are to believe, 
were only applied, like those of the syrens, to charm the 
Romans to their destruction, or at least to soothe them into the 
sleep of oppression. He considers the same hypocritical and 
interested motives to have influenced the Emperor here, which 
actuated him in the whole of his political relations; and 
the terms on which he dispenses his favors are represented as 
both humiliating and revolting. Virgil became the apologist 
of power, celebrating the spoil of Grecian cities and villages ; 
and the subverter of liberty is uniformly the hero of the Ho- 
ratian lyrics. Roman art, also, so far from being really in- 
debted to-him, produced none of those rare and noble monu- 
ments that could at all compete with the glory of Grecian 
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sculpture; a fact which the author partly attributes to the v 


possession of those superb collections of statues, which Au~ 


gustus caused to be transported from the temples and altars of 
Athens, for exhibition in Rome. Such a display of consum- 
mate excellence may, indeed, have had the effect of discour- 
aging native genius and _ originality : — for their superiority 
over Roman artis so remarkable, that M. de Caylus, in his ob- 
servations on the heads of Hercules which ornament several 
vases, uniformly considers those to be of Grecian origin of 
which the workmanship appears the most perfect, and does 
not hesitate to class among the remains of Roman antiquities. 
all such as betray mediocrity of form and execution. M. Tovu- 
LOTTE says that we ought not to be surprized at this infe- 
riority: for, in order to obtain the good graces of Augustus, 
‘ it was requisite to excel rather in the destructive art of en- 
slaving the world, than in that nobler remunerating faculty 
which, in giving life to marble, immortalizes the recollections 
of heroism and of virtue.’ — In reflecting by what insensible 
degrees this prince accustomed the Romans to the imperial 
yoke, he concludes, in allusion to the more modern system of 
tyrants, * that the caution which he displayed in this criminal 
enterprize has led most modern despots to the belief, that a 
final abolition of the rights of the people is as necessary to 
the very existence of supreme power, as the destruction cf the 
weaker animals is to the subsistence of the more carnivorous 
rangers of the field.’ 

Tracing a similarity, in some points, between the policy of 
Augustus and that of Louis XIV., the writer exposes the 
political iniquity of attempting to perpetuate slavery, through 
the means of court-historiographers and poets; * whose ex- 
press object is to bury the age in darkness, — to disseminate 
falsehoods instead of truth, — and to play the part of spies 
and informers of a higher order, whose chief office is to bring 
intelligence to their employers of the evils which they produce.’ 
It is evident that the author means to apply these remarks, 
with peculiar force, to existing times and institutions, — though 
under the mask of a Macchiavelian satire, which he does not 
always venture to lay aside. ‘£ In both of these potentates,” 
he observes, ‘ the same designs are apparent, and are pursued 
by similar means: both sought to cramp the faculties of 
the individual and of the soczal frame; and he does not 


seem inclined to give either of them much credit, for having . 


produced those national and literary glories which decorated 
their respective ages. 


‘ The splendor by which they were surrounded is to be attri- 


buted to the effects of preceding times, which were more favor- 
able 
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able to human intellect and freedom. It was in the warmth of 
their political discussions, that the antients acquired that strength 
and vivacity of ideas, without which they would never have 
evinced how much the human intellect can achieve; and it was 
thus that the Greeks, possessing what the moderns would desig- 
nate turbulent liberty, were of the two people the most ingenious. 
The inhabitants of Athens, of Rhodes, and of all the most demo- 
cratical cities, were observed to surpass those of a more mixed 
form of government.’ 


According to the representations of M. Tou.orre, Augus- 
tus was not a greater encourager of eloquence and learning 
than of the other liberal arts, and was by no means the mu- 
nificent prince that he has been so generally represented, but 
required to be often reminded by Mecenas of the duty of 
dispensing something more substantial than the sunshine of 
his smiles. ‘ I conjure you,” said his favorite minister, in 
his last testament, * to remember Horace as if he were my- 
self.” — Here, however, as in a few other points, the author 
is scarcely borne out in the severity of his strictures on the 
motives and qualities of Augustus by the evidence of contem- 
porary writers, or by the more voluminous accounts contained 
in Hooke and Gibbon; whose representations, though un- 
favorable, do not leave the same disagreeable impression on 
the mind which is produced by the more prejudiced and 
impassioned tone adopted by M.Tourorre. In terms of 
unequalled reprobation, he thus concludes his account of the 
first imperial reign of the nephew of Cesar, which is in 
every view so interesting to the literary and philosophical 
historian ; 


‘ Although the language and taste of the Romans received 
their last polish during the period of Augustus, real eloquence 
and the arts depending on the imagination were on the decline. 
It was a reign still more fatal to every kind of virtue; which sup- 
pressed where it did not quite extinguish the last sparks of patriot- 
ism in the heart of every citizen. What was left, it may be asked, 
by the artful policy of Augustus, inviolate in Rome? ‘The private 
virtues of a few individuals, who were happy in escaping from his 
vigilance into obscurity ; and a people not only degraded and 
enslaved, but prepared by his arts to endure a more arbitrary 
yoke, and rendered incapable of recovering their freedom by the 
luxury and effeminacy in which they were sunken. What were the 
remaining results of an usurpation of half a century, in which 
the example of an adroit villain was held up to future tyrants of 
equal ability as the safest model? They were results which went 
to prove that crimes might become legitimate, through the force 
of illustrious example ; that impunity might be obtained for the 
most daring atrocities; and that the character of a great parr 
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might be degraded, who were once idolatrously devoted to liberty.’ 
(P. 248.) J ; 


‘ All just government was destroyed by the union, in one per- 
son, of the legislative and executive authorities ; and the temper 
of the ruler was not long proof against the right of acting every 
way as he pleased, and no way that he did not please. Such inno- 
vations were, in part, the work of the servility of a senate that 
was but too ready to countenance the designs of a master who 
was trampling on the birthrights of a generous and aspiring 
people, in a country where not even the Decemvirs had been 
allowed to pass a law on their sole responsibility. It was reserved 
for the cautious and cruel policy of that Octavius, on whom 
terror and flattery conferred the surname of Augustus, to over- 
turn the foundations of an empire which seven centuries of 
elevated virtue, and glorious victories, had raised up under the 
auspices of fortune, with a promise of future stability and success, 
during a long course of ages.’ (P. 249.) 


As few redeeming points occurred in the characters of the 
three princes who succeeded Augustus in the empire, it is 
nearly impossible for the present author to render himself 
obnoxious to the same charge of overloading his portraits 
with the darkness of their crimes, in describing the atrocities 
and desolation that marked the age of those emperors. ‘The 
appalling picture is drawn with an able though rapid hand ; 
and, from the very nature of the subject, so many acts of 
vengeance and terror are brought within such a limited view, 
and the calamities of Rome crowd so fast on each other, that, 
turning away in disgust, we gladly draw a veil over the scene. 
Yet the reign of Tiberius stands out conspicuous among the 
rest for the most important event that the world ever wit- 
nessed, the presence of the Messiah and the promulgation 
of his doctrines on the earth. We are at no loss to perceive 
much of the ironical tone, though under a slighter disguise 
of ridicule, which is employed by the author on this subject, 
in the same manner as by Gibbon; and to which we before 
alluded as being the common property of French writers, or 
of those who like Hume and Gibbon adapted themselves to the 
taste and the literature of France. It is, however, a weapon of 
so very puerile a kind, —for what is there that is not open to 
ridicule, — that it can never deserve serious refutation. 


‘ While the progress of these horrors, worthy of the policy of 
the successors of Augustus, held the minds of men in suspence, 
Rome appeared not to pay the least attention to an event that 
was expected to renovate the face of the whole earth. At this 
period, Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was preaching the Gospel in 
Judea, and laying the foundation of that spiritual monarchy 
which was commenced by the prophets, and was destined, by the 
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pure virtue of the Word, to subdue all the kingdoms of the earth. 
However this may be, his trial, of which the proceedings were 
dispatched by Pilate to Tiberius, according to the custom of the 
governors, whose duty it was to furnish to the emperors an ac- 
count of the most remarkable executions, added but little to his 
celebrity. Tacitus and Suetonius merely allude to him, in the 
manner in which we should speak in these times of some divinity 
who was acknowleged by an obscure people, sunken in the 
grossest ignorance and the most wretched credulity. Jesus Was 
thus overwhelmed with opprobrium, and crucified between two 
thieves, in the 40th or 50th year of his age, according to St, 
Irenzeus, but only the 30th by the calculation of Clement of 
Alexandria. From a tradition, however, which is preferred to 
both these testimonies, he is supposed to have been between 33 
and 34 years of age.’ (P. 284.) 


The soi-disant philosophical spirit of this portion of the 
author’s labors is too apparent to require farther comment or 
explanation from us; and not only in this but in other in- 
stances, he has not scrupled to forsake his own import- 
ant and immediate subject for the pleasure of pursuing an 
episode. We must not, however, permit ourselves to follow 
his example: nor shall we enter on any useless commentary 
on the undistinguishing policy, and the mingled absurdities 
and atrocities, of Rome’s more feeble and despicable emper- 
ors; whose influence over their respective ages and institu- 
tions formed only so many steps towards the grand consum- 
mation of her ruin. Even the brilliant examples which 
interrupted for a period their career of vice and folly, in the 
Antonines and Vespasians of their period, appeared only like 
spots of green on the oasis of the desert; as if to remind 
humanity, from time to time, that the principles of life and 
hope were not yet quite extinct. Among these tyrants, per- 
haps, the character of Tiberius has something more terrible 
and imposing than the rest. It displays a fixed and gloomy 
consistency, not unlike that of Philip II. of Spain; and there 
is, as it were, a withering power in his very name: but it 
manifests none of those tiger-freaks and tricks of blood, in 
which the Neros and Caligulas so much loved to indulge 
themselves, shewing how completely they had cast off all the 
bonds of our common nature. They were, like our own 
Charles II., the merry monarchs of torture, in their day ; 
while Tiberius must be considered only as a melancholy man 
of blood. As M. Touro7te observes, he was not less guilty 
of usurpation than those among his predecessors who were 
more remarkable for the strength of their ambition. ‘ The 
government, which Augustus wished to preserve an aristo~ 
cratic form, was in truth become monarchical; or, more pro- 
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perly, a complete despotism. This rapid progress to su- 
preme power is in the exact order of things; and to suppose 
that there should be a perpetual dictator, who would scruple 
to possess himself of the whole government, is to suppose, 
observes Bodin, that which is impossible.’ (P. 296.) 

In the author’s concluding remarks on the life of Claudius, 
he enters into a sort of parallel between that prince and 
Ferdinand I., one of the kings of Portugal. ‘This, we think, 
is equally ill-judged and misplaced; while it is not a little 
forced and insignificant, like the characters themselves, which 
certainly did not merit the trouble of instituting a comparison 
between them. Similar errors of judgment, as we before re- 
marked, are frequently repeated ; and, if they do not derogate 
from the accuracy and fidelity of a history assuming the title of 
philosophical, they at least detract from its interest and utility, 
in as much as it is more philosophical to furnish curious facts 
and information than to draw stale comparisons. In other re- 
spects, however, and in more essential qualities, the work is 
deserving of its title; viz. in that appreciation and exposition 
of characters and events, and that penetration into the motives 
of action, which are so requisite in the real historian. The 
series and connection of incidents are also well arranged ; the 
characters are brought boldly out upon the canvas; and the 
author observes the Juminous order of narration much better 
than most French historians, not excepting Voltaire and the 
romantic Vertdt: thus preserving clear ideas in the reader’s 
mind, which are farther assisted by marginal dates, and copi- 
ous annotations on each of the lives, that are very favorable 
to the formation of forcible and distinct impressions. 

We imagine that the author must have felt almost as greatly 
relieved as we are ourselves in taking leave of the first epoch 
of Rome’s imperial age; a tissue of varied crime, proscriptions, 
and impious follies, under six emperors, (except Galba,) all 
regularly succeeding each other. In discussing the qualities of 
some of those princes who form so striking a contrast to their 
immediate predecessors, and who by their virtue and their 
valor so long retarded the downfall and seemed to renew the 
splendor of the old Roman fame, M. TouLorre becomes 
animated with the brighter prospect that opens to his view, 
and rises in eloquence and fervor in proportion to the increas- 
ing grandeur and importance of his subject. Such a race of 
princes, however, could not last; and, from their compara- 
tively rare occurrence in these as in other times, they would 
seem to have been merely held up by heaven as a bright ex- 
ample, and a contrast, to shew the full deformity of their 
opposites, rather than with a prospect of een “ 
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foundations of the Roman empire. The glorious line was but. 
too frequently interrupted; and the historian has again to de- 
plore the recurrence of those crimes and atrocities which 
seemed to afford humanity little breathing time, and ren- 
dered the astonishing efforts of a few superior men, to restore 
the glory of their country, as transitory as their lives. 

As Rome under these princes, however, had been exposed 
to all the worst evils growing out of the abuse of supreme 
power, so, under the noblest of her emperors, that power 
being directed only to great and beneficent purposes, created 
perhaps more than proportionate happiness and utility; and 
the reigns of Trajan and the Antonines are a striking illustra- 
tion of the poet’s idea of a form of government, when he 
exclaimed, 


‘¢ That which is best administered is best :” 


an axiom which, were the characters of princes a little more 
perfect, would be a little more just. 

The prosperity of Rome and her provinces, under the most 
wise and valiant of her princes, forms a signal and rare ex- 
ample to display the height to which the fortunes and grandeur 
of a people may be carried beneath the sway of a single indi- 
vidual; and to prove how easily, in the same way likewise, 
they may be lost: For instance, we feel no difficulty in ac- 
counting for the admirable character and actions of a prince, 
or for the felicity and glory of his people, whose maxim it 
was “that no citizens ought to leave the presence of their 
emperor dissatisfied,” and who lamented a day as lost that 
had produced no act of beneficence towards his subjects: — nor 
ought we to be surprized, on the other hand, at the sudden 
and rapid degeneracy which seemed to eclipse, in a moment, 
all the glory and brightness of the preceding epoch. It may 
be mentioned as a singular fact in the character of Titus, that 
his succession to the empire inspired real dread among the 
Romans, lest his early severity and cruelties towards the 
Christians should be afterward wreaked on the citizens: while 
the gentleness and diffidence of disposition, that were observed 
in the youth of Nero and Claudius, inspired Rome with hopes 
of a mild and favorable government. It is remarkable, also, 
that the memory of some of the greatest princes of the empire 
has been execrated by nearly all the Fathers and other eccle- 
siastical writers of the times, while many of them attempt evén 
to palliate the vices and follies of the worst and weakest em- 
perors. Several of the latter, it is true, neglected rather than 
forbore to employ the same harshness and violence which the 
former conceived it to be their policy to manifest ; Supposing, 
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according to M.Tovutorte, that, when the sect should be- 
come sufficiently powerful, they would throw aside the mask 
of moderation, and claim open interference in civil affairs. 
While he considers it as not creditable to the Christians to 
have been encouraged by the more weak and despicable rulers 
of Rome, he is eager to exonerate such as Trajan and the 
Antonines from the charges of oppression and cruelty that 
have been so generally preferred against them. This he 
uniformly attempts, at the close of their respective lives, in a 
manner not always consistent with historical authority and the 
evidence of facts: contenting himself with asserting it to be 
quite inconsistent with, and repugnant to, the magnanimity 
and humanity of such characters to sport with the lives of 
men on the mere ground of opinion, unless, which was fre- 
quently the fact, they interfered in some way in the civil 
government. In speaking of the conduct observed by Titus 
towards the Jews and the Christians, which is too notorious 
to be disputed, M. Toutorre, being compelled to admit the 
fact, expresses just indignation at the immolation of a crowd 
of Jews in honor of the Emperor Vespasian, and at their 
being exposed alive in the amphitheatres for the amusement of 
the Roman people. On this subject, the author mentions with 
commendation the works of Bishop Porteus and of Newton ; 
opposing, however, on the authority of the learned Perreciot, 
their assertion of having proved, @ priori, that no cause ever 
more effectually contributed to the emancipation of slaves and 
serfs than the establishment of Christianity. 

The life of Trajan is perhaps more eloquently and power- 
fully written than any other; so rightly have the author’s 
best efforts been given to a prince whose exploits transcended 
those of all who preceded or who followed him; and who, in 
the opinion of Montesquieu, was the most accomplished cha- 
racter that history has handed down to us. ‘ He banished,’ 
observes M. Toutorre, ‘the whole tribe of informers from 
Rome, convinced that they only fostered enemies to the state ; 
and he adorned Italy with temples and edifices, of which 
Leo X. and the Medici aimed only at restoring the splendor 
and the grandeur. The ruins of his triumphal arch were 
sufficient for the construction of that of Constantine, and thus 
proved how far superior the architecture of his age must have 
been to that of the latter. — ‘‘ The genius of this epoch of the 
empire,” says M. Garat, ‘was composed of the Senecas, the 
Plutarchs, the Plinies, and Tacitus; while its spirit ex- 
tended to the throne, and influenced the actions of Trajan and 
the Antonines. It continued to flourish during an entire 
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age, forming one of the noblest and happiest eras of the 
human race.” 

On the virtues of Adrian, and the services which he 
rendered to philosophy and the arts,—on the establish- 
ment of professional schools of oratory and law,— and on 
the erection of lofty porticos and athenzeums, — M, Tov- 
LOTTE dwells with evident pleasure; and he extols the 
munificence and amiable disposition of this prince in the 
most animated terms. — After having recounted the heroic 
virtues and exertions of a few more such characters, the 
author takes a general and rapid view of the alternate reno- 
vation and decline of power experienced by Rome under the 
succeeding reigns; in which weak and worthless characters 
continued, more and more feebly, to direct the destinies of the 
empire. In proportion, indeed, as the government resolved 
itself into a pure military despotism, it presents less interesting 
and valuable materials for the pen of the historian, and can 
only deserve to be held up for the purpose of a great national 
example as it continues to approach its close. ‘The over- 
whelming number and increasing assassination of its princes, 
—jits internal divisions and dismemberment, — the general 
decay of the national energies and character, — and the devas- 
tating torrent of barbarians from without, — proclaimed to 
the late subjugated world that the genius and fortunes of 
Rome had at length forsaken her: 


“© Post mortem nihil est ; — zipsaque mors nihil :” 


so completely, and yet so insensibly, did her glories perish 
and pass away. 

We need not offer many additional remarks on the merits 
and execution of M. TouLorre’s philosophical labors, and the 
rank which they are intitled to hold in the historical literature 
of his country. It must, we think, strike every reader that 
this History is evidently the production of a man of ability, of 
deep reflection and research, and, judging of his classical at- 
tainments from the authorities Ss of extensive reading. 
His faults are neither of a very palpable nor a very dangerous 
kind; for we are not much afraid of French philosophy in 
matters of a high or religious import, nor of French demo- 
cracy in the age in which‘we live. We could wish, indeed, 
that French rulers were a little more in awe of it; and it is 
quite pardonable — it is even honorable — that it occasionally 
gives a strong tinge to some of this author’s political narrations. 
We moreover think that such a work is calculated to form a 
very pleasing and valuable addition to the philosophical 
literature, in which France is above all other nations avowedly 
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‘so rich. It is more faithful and‘ more profound than the 
writings of the Abbé Vertét, while it occupies the place of a 
supplement or continuation of his ‘ Revolutions of the 
Roman Republic: it has, also, greater genius and originality 
than the histories of an earlier age, or the more’ copious 
among the modern, from the pens of the Rollins and the Bos- 
suets of their day; and it deserves rather to rank with the 
productions of the Fleurys, the La Harpes, or the Voltaires 
of the age which has disappeared. 





Art. XI. La Veuve; ou, L'Epitaphe, &c.; i.e. The Widow; or, 
The Epitaph; a Novel, by Mlle. pe Senancourt. 12mo. 
4Vols. Paris. 1822. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 14s. 


A touch the sarcastic Epitaph, which furnishes the second 

title of this novel, has no point or pith to make it worthy 
of attention, yet some of the letters evince an airy pleasantry 
which might, with a better story, have rendered the book 
attractive. The principal circumstances, however, are totally 
incredible, and the morality of the tale is at least questionable ; 
since in vol.i. p.212., as well as in other passages, the most 
amiable character here depicted is made to deny the Divine 
superintendence. 





Art. XII. Agnés de France, &c.; 7. e. Agnes of France; or, 
The Twelfth Century; an Historical Romance. By Mad. Simons- 
CANDEILLE. 8vo. 3 Vols. 1821. Imported by Treuttel 
and Co. Price 1/. 


ys" portion of history on which this novel is founded 
might receive from an able pen a high degree of romantic 
ihterest: but the present fair writer is evidently unequal to the 
task: her style is at once tame and turgid; and the circum- 
stances which her own invention supplies are often at variance 
-with the manners of the times, and of the people whom she 
attempts to describe. In consequence, the most striking 
events being insipidly narrated, and*rendered improbable by 
the author’s. additions, the reader of these volumes is in im- 
minent danger of what Marmontel has termed * @ moral in- 
digestion.” : 
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tacking snakes, 269. 

Ichthyosaurus, notices on, 234. 

Jealousy, curious American story 
of, 357. 

Jesuit’s double-faced creed, 355. 

Jews, at Tiberias, account of, 5. 

Images, similar worship of, in 
antient and modern Italy, 149. 

Imagination, remarks on, 431. 

Indians, bones of an unknown 
race, 340. Account of the 
Missouri Indians, 345. Food 
of, made of ants, 346. The 
Omawhaws, 347. Their apo- 
logues, 350. 

Indigo, manufactured in Egypt, 
166. 

Inferno, of Dante, derived from 
a Vision of Charles the Bald, 
254. 

Institution projected by Bona- 
parte for the education of 
princes, 86. 

Instruction, blessings of, 252. 

Intellect, disadvantages of supe- 
riority in, 60. 

Intermittent fevers, obs. on, 500. 

Interpretations, mystical, of 
Scripture, 437, 438. 

Johnson, Dr., on Planaria, 182. 

Joint-stock Banks, See Banks. 

Jomard, M., his work on the 
Oasis of Thebes, &c., 160. 

Jordan, Valley of, its produc- 
tions, 8. 

Ireland, its prisons, infirmaries, 
cottages, population, &c., 240 
—246. Manufactures of, 248. 

Ireland, Dr., on emphysema, 
375. 

Irritations, remarks on, 500. 

Ismael, 














Ismael, siege of, poetically de- 
picted, 320. 

Italy, modern, usages of, com- 
pared with those of the old 
Romans, 148—159. On the 
agriculture of, 158. 


Kirkdale, cave there, full of fos- 
sil-animal remains, 170. 

Knox, Mr., on the Newry pitch- 
stone, 178. 

'L 

Laura, Petrarch’s mistress, not 
inexorable, 388. Her charac- 
ter, 390. 

Lead-ore, on specimens of, 238. 

Learned men, their supposed 
ignorance, 57. 

Lefebure, M., on order in natu- 
ral history, 451. His eulogy 
on Tournefort, 460. 

Leipzic, cause of its commercial 
superiority, 368. 

Lendrick, Mr., case of recovery 
from corrosive sublimate, 380. 

Lichfield cathedral, hist. of, 274. 

Life, and organic molecules, 
reflections on, 453. 

Light-houses, proposal for mak- 
ing them known in foggy 
weather, 423. note. 

Lime-stone, on a deposit of, 238, 

Linnéan Society of Paris, com- 
position of, 450. 

Literature, &c., in Portugal, 
view of, 481. 

Lockstedt, farewell to, 67. 

Longitudes, on the difference of, 
186. 

Lotteries, of former days, 359. 

Love in the wilds, an American 
story, 357. 

Louis XVIIl., his application 
when in exile to Bonaparte, 
and the answer of the latter, 
84. See also France. 

Lubeck, picture of, 64. 

M 


Macculloch, Dr., on quartz rocks, 
230. On Glen Tilt, 231. 
M‘Keever, Dr., on a ruptured 
vagina, 379. 
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Madeira, on modes of cultivat- 
ing grapes there, 159. note. 
Madras, geographical situation 

of, 185. : 

Magnets, directions for making, 
184. 

Mainotes, account of, 414. 

Manganese, on the black oxide 
of, 239. 

Marcet, Dr., on sea-water, 182. 

Marquis, M., on the oak-chapel 
at Allouville, 455. 

Marriage, among the people of 
Haouran, 3. 

Maupas, J. L. Rast de, notice 
of, 460. 

Mauricet, M., on vegetable nu- 
trition, 456. 

Melena, case of, 379. 

Memory, definition of, 433. 

Mercury, use of, the occasion of 
gangrene, 378. 

Mississippi and Missouri, expe- 
dition to explore those rivers, 
337. 

Monks, abundance of, in Portu- 
gal, 475. 

Mungoose, See Ichneumons. 

Muscology, treatise on, 454. 

N 


Negroes, See Slavery, See St. 
Helena. 

Nerves, eighth pair, on the divi- 
sion of, 167. Connected with 
the chest, memoir on, 175. 

Newry pitch-stone, experiments 
on, 178. 

Newspapers, readers of, in Spain, 
71. Great number Of, in the 
United States, 311. 

Nicholl, Dr., on states of the 
brain, 375. Onacase of me- 
lena, 379. 

Noises, odd remarks on, 206. 

Nostoch, on the different deno- 
minations of, &c., 454. 

Nutrition, memoir on, 456. 


Oak Chapel, account of, 455. 
Oases, visit to, and a new one 
- described, 160. Climate and 
inhabitants, 165. 
O’ Brien, 











O’Brien, Dr., his report of the 
Fever Hospital, &c., in Dub- 
lin, 382. 


O’ Grady, Major, character of,29. | 


Ohio, scenery on the banks of, 
338. Amazing extent of, 339. 
Oil produced from radishes, 40. 


Oneida, lake of, the scene of a 


curious love-story, 357. 
Orange-institutions, account of, 
94, 95. 
Oratory, remarks on, 107. 


Order, on the principle of, 451. 


Oxford cathedral, description of, 
278. 
P 


Palisot de Beauvois, M., his 
muscology, 454. 

Parkes, Mr., on the black oxide 
of manganese, 239. 

Parodies, remarks on, 257. 

Pasteboard, curious manufac- 
tory of, 65. 

Penang, on the rocks. of, 238. 

People, the sovereign power re- 
sident in and resumable by, 
531. 

Perrottet, M., on the preserva- 


tion of vegetables, 458. On. 


agriculture in Java, 26. 

Perspective, observations on 
studying, 331. 

Pestilence, See Plague. 

Petrarch, essays on his love, 
poetry, and character, 386— 
399. 

Philip, Dr., on the Voltaic bat- 
tery, 167. 

Pickels, Mr., his report of the 
Fever Asylum at Cork, 377. 

Placenta, memoir on, 181. 

Plague, history and treatment 
of it, 282—292. 514—518. 
Remedy for, 285. 

Planaria, observations on, 182. 

Poetry, sacred, difficulty of writ- 
ing, 249. Specimens of, 25]. 

Plant that deliquesces in water, 
memoir on, 454. 

Plants, of the Archipelago, &c. 
catalogue of, 453. | New di- 
vision of plants, 452. 
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Pope Joan, anecdote respecting, 
260. 

Population of Ireland, not easil 
ascertained, 245. That of 
Cork, taken in part, 7b. Of the 
United States, 308. Of Gotha, 
365. Of Prussia, 368. Of 
Berlin, 369. Of Portugal, 472. 
Remarks on, as affected by 
war, 484. 


_ Porter, vat of, its bursting causes 


the death of eight persons, 
36. . 

Portugal, history of the war in, 
117. Statistical particulars re- 
specting, 463—482. | 

Prisons, &c. of Ireland, remarks 
on, 240. 

Prout, Dr., on changes of the 
egg, 179. 

Prussia, King of, portrayed by 
Bonaparte, 80. Queen of, her 
fruitless interview with Napo- 
leon, 81. Its population, ex- 
tent, palaces, &c. 368. See 
Frederick. 

Purpleman, obligation of, 96. 

Q 


Quaker’s meeting, remarks on, 
207. . 

Quarles, his ** Midnight Medi- 
tations,” 261. 

Quartz-rocks, remarks on, 230. 

R 

Radish, Chinese, yields excel- 
lent oil, 40. 

Ratzeburg, its beautiful situation, 
64. 

Rawleigh, Sir Walter, his His- 
tory of the World not his 

_ own production merely, 259. 
Names of contributors to it, 2b. 

Reid, Dr., on fever, 373. 

Reviewers, observations on, 60. 

Revolutions of England and 
France, parallel between, 
drawn by Bonaparte, 88. 

Reynier, M., on the culture of 
the vine, 458. 

Rhine, Confederation of, history 
of, 313. 

Rhinoceros, new species of, 168. 

Riego, 
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Riego, the Spanish commander, 
portrait of, 70. 

Robagiri, mineralogy of, 238. 
Robertson, Mr., his mission to 
the Marquis Romana, 124. 
Robinson, Dr.,on eruptive dis- 

eases, 374. 

Rocks, of Attica, notice on, 239. 

Romana, Marquis, anecdotes of 
the escape of his troops from 
Denmark, 123, 124. 

Romans, antient, manners and 
customs among, existing in 
modern Italy, 148—159. View 
of, underthe emperors, 533— 
543. 

Ross, Alex., his Mystagogus 
Poeticus, 438. 

Rousseau, J.J., anecdotes of, 
461, 462, 463. note. 

Russia, Emperor of, character- 
ized by Bonaparte, 79. Geo- 
logy of, 225. Russia and Eng- 
land, observations on the po- 
litical power of, 483. 

S 


St. Helena, improved treatment 
of slaves there, 136. 

St. Mary’s isle, account of, 425. 

Saints of antient and modern 
Italy compared, 148. 

Sal gem, experiments on, 508. 

Saragossa, siege of, 121. 

Sargent, Mr., on fuller’s earth, 
238. | 

Schools, in France, table of, 480. 

Scilly, isles of, and their inhabi- 
tants, 423—429. 

Scoresby, Mr., on the magnetic 
properties of steel, 184. 

Scotland, verses on the devo- 
tional character of, 211. 

Scott, Mr., on specimens from 
Robagiri, 238. 

Sea-water, on the saline contents 
of, 182. 

Seals, on the teeth and skull of, 
173. 

Shadows, in drawing, rules for, 
333. 

Shepherdess, verses on, 402, 403. 


Shipwreck, plan for the preserv- 
ation of lives from, 443. 

Shovel, Sir Cloudesley, account 
of his shipwreck, 423. 

Sicily, antient customs in, 148 
—159. 

Slavery, in the West Indies, 
state of, 127—145. See Saint 
Helena, See Jamaica.— In 
the United States, remarks 
on, 309, 310. 

Slave-trade, particulars relative 
to that yet existing traffic, 109. 

Snake-catchers, account of, 269. 

Sneezing, customs respecting, 
157. 

Soho, the manufactory of Mr. 
Boulton, account of, 47. 

Spain, description of one of the 
female patriots of, 69. News- 
paper-readers in, 71. Bona- 
parte’s own account of his at- 
tack on, 83. History of the 
war in, and in Portugal, 116 
—127. Account of the Cortes 
of, 521. 

Spine, on the mechanism of, 174, 

Spleen, on hemorrhage from, 
374. 

Stanhope, Lady Hester, eulogy 
on, 7. 

Steam-engine, history of, 44, Ac- 
count of steam-boats, 47, 48. 

Steel, on the alloys of, 173. On 
the magnetic properties of 184. 

Steppes, of Russia, geology of, 
229. 

Stodart, Mr., on the alloys of 
steel, 173. 

Stokes, Mr., on specimens of 
lead ore, 238. bn compact 
lime-stone, 725. 

Strangways, Mr., on the geo- 
logy of Russia, 225. 

Suez, modern state of, 11. 

Sutluj river, See Colebrooke. 

z 

Tabaria, account of, 4. 

Taylor (Mr. John) on a copper- 
mine at Cally, 238. 

(William) on zmagina- 

tion, 
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iton, and its synonyms, 432. 
On memory, 433. 
Temple, in fo Egypt, new 
discovery of, 163. 166. 
Temples, heathen, of antient 
wey converted into churches, 
— on the botany of, 
457. 
Thiébaut de Berneaud, M., on 


opinions relative to Nostoch, 
4.54. 





-————., Arsenne, M., 
on the botany of Theophrastus, 
457. On plants known under 
the name of Ulva, 459. No- 
tice of M. Maupas, 460. 

Tiberias, account of, 4. 

Titanite, crystals of, in Glen 

. Tilt, 231. 

Lobacco, story of Sir Walter 
Raleigh smoking, 41. Other 
particulars respecting, 42. 

Tournefort, eulogy on, 460. 

Trajan, his high character, 542. 

Troncin, M., on the absorption 
of roots, 457. 

: Uand V . 

Vagina, ruptured, case of, 379. 

Valley of the Sutluj river, geo- 
logy of, 234. 

Valleys, on the excavation of, 
234. | | 

Vallot, Dr., on insects on the 
vine, 453. On the plant that 
deliquesces, and on Nostoch, 
454. 

Vaudois, some account of the peo- 
ple of, 213. Verses on, 214. 

Vegetables, inquiry whether they 

igest, 456. On the preserva- 

tion of, 458.. 


Verses, equivocal, 355. 


Vetch, Capt., on the mineralogy 
of the Bermudas, 239. 

Vimeiro, battle of, 122. 

Vine, cultivation of, in Italy, 
158. In Madeira, 159. note. 
A variety of, which ripens 
three crops in the year, 451. 
On insects that live on it, 453. 
On its culture among the 
Greeks, 458. 

Virgin, holy, homage paid to, in 
Italy and Sicily, 152. 

Ulva, on plants known by that 
name, 459. 


Volcanic islands, notice on, 459. 


Voltaic battery, on the influence 
of, 167. 

Ure, Dr., on the analysis of vege- 
table ee 183. 


Warburton, Mr., on the Bagshot 


sand, 230. 
Washingtén, General, his letter 
on the married life, 353. 
Webster, Mr., on a fresh-water 
formation, 233. | 
West Indies, state of negro- 
slavery in, 127—145. 


Wheat, species of, which pro- 


duces two crops, 42, 43. _ 
Wolf, prairie, its great sagacity, 
W ood, petrified, near Cairo, 10. 
Woods, Mr., on the rocks of 


Attica, 239. 


.Worms, in the intestines, poetic 


remarks on, 215. 
Worship, public, in the High- 

lands, poetically described, 

210... 

) Z a8 
Zaragossa, account of the siege 

of, 121. 
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